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Prefatory 


“Here's hands across the land, shake Sor more business”? 


The writer wrote this 
book because he wanted 
to, and because some folks 
said that many folks 
would buy it. 
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Explanation 


“ Frankness ts a law of business” 


OLLOWING some of the chapters are pages of paid adver- 
tisements. They were inserted for the profit there is in 


them, and to add to the value of the book. 





This book must give definite information about adver- 
tising mediums of positive standing, and announcement data of things 
used in advertising. 

It is as important to tell where good things can be obtained as to tell 
about good things to use. 

Reciprocity is the first law of business. 

Something for nothing isn’t business, and never will be. 

The printing of this information is of threefold value: to the writer 
of this book for the money there is in it; to the reader of the book for the 
information it gives him, and for the many styles of advertisement com- 
position and typographical display presented; to the advertiser in the 
book for the business he obtains from it. 

The author has not permitted a single announcement of questionable 
character. 7 

A good proportion of these advertising pages were set up in the com- 


posing rooms of the several publications. 


What’s In It 


“For all these things and more are there” 
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CHAPTER I. 
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As brief as can be. 


CHAPTER II. 


MOMEVCAE RINGING AXIOMS) 2 4.8. fe fs) cc bone SoM ts tec teomere 
Advertising broadly treated. 


CHAPTER III. 


Some TRADES WHICH ADVERTISE . . - . - - ane 
Specific advice and general direction to ninety-five leading lines of business. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ADVERTISING CPENTON Sakae rn cm ot. cs Son ro = tsa cues rons ge EOS 
The expressed opinions of leading American advertisers on the vital ques- 
tions of advertising; presenting the results of both broad and specific deci- 
sions upon important vexed problems of advertising. 


CHAPTER V. 
@ompinuous ADVERTISING «© «© «© + » + © iin a as 


The fundamental principle of success. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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Quantity and quality. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ADVERTISING RATES . . . ; oak C aii es ames ees 

General suggestions on determining advertising rates. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

ADVERTISING SPACE . «+ 4 5 sc) US ee ee 

General discussion of appropriate space. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Dui TIME ADVERTISING » dy eh an Be ee 

The importance of taking advantage of the dull times. 
CHAPTER X. 

MAGAZINE. ADVERTISING... 31"). tp) Sos) ele sn es ee 
Its acknowledged value. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Gerir NATIONAL WEEKLIES | i000 -s) 42) 09 le eee eee 
Practical suggestions to national advertisers. 

CHAPTER XII. 

GEBAT DAILY PAPERS... <.. 20 50.0 heude meee sn eee 

The importance of national advertising in leading dailies. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

RELIGIOUS PAPER ADVERTISING . . 9. « =\ 00 (.5 0 eee 
A discussion of the relative value of religious papers, as compared with other 
general publications. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

AGRICULTURAL PAPERS . ieee » anid aa ee 

Their value as special and general advertising mediums. 
CHAPTER XV. 

TRADE AND CiAss PAPERS “<0 277.” ee) eee het 

Their position in business bringing. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Loca DAILY PAPERS Sy ae ve, ee ; ye aa 20s 

A discussion of the importance of local advertising in local dailies. ‘ 
CHAPTER XVII. 
LocAL WEEKLY PAPERS ook, Oe sb 3 es 208 


Information about the host of local weeklies. 


WHATS IN IT. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE ADVERTISING AGENT . . 
His mission and importance. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING 


The importance of this new and effective enrea 


CHAPTER XX. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING 


Pertinent opinion on the composition of advertisements. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Writinc Purrs . 


Many ready-made samples of Sie notices. " Tustrated. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


BUSINESS PRINTING 


printing. I[lustrated. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ADVERTISING FOR WOMEN . 
A subject of utmost importance. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE Five Pornts oF TRADE . 
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The strength of business harmony. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Woop AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Illustrated with cuts of every grade. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING 
Interesting data. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. . .... . 


Information and general advice upon electrotyping and stereotyping. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PATHOGRAPHY  . . . » 
A discussion of its importance. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
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With many samples of cards, bill. relae Ricans and other general pce 
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Its value to every man desiring publicity. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Suggestions for interior display. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE va : Yn Ce ee 
The relationship between employer ae aitoa The advertising value 
of the employee. 


CARHNDARS® i. ./s5. <) 6 he eg aati ae elt fo 

Illustrated with general cane Tlustrated. 
CHAPTER XXX. 

ROMANTIVPE® 2 i '3 hy Ener ere HBO 
Paragraphs set in Sea pide Peal to Five-Line Pica. Specimens of 
regular Roman type; the use to which each size is generally adapted. 
Illustrated. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

CORMAMENTAT TYPE. « 6 % ve oP *5Pilas ee cog ee 
Several specimens of plain arid strong advertising borders for advertise- 
ments. Illustrated. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

QUOTATIONS ese one ty oes ~ ooo 
A collection of vtenons i pases to i utilized i in business advertising. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ADVERTISING NOVELTIES . . i. «as ae a eee 

Suggestions on articles of porno 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DRsULTORY ADVERTISING | 4° 40.40 or t= rls ye ok ae 

The foolish methods of attempted business bringing. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

Honesty IN ADVERTISING nite Cine hr cee aia er ret 
Honesty is originality now-a-days. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Grener-PRONT ADVERTISING... : 2 . « = «= » a =eene eon 
Many suggestions on window dressing. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ENSIDE THESSTORE) % +2 CPS G wl Oe ld Gee ere eee 
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CHAPTER XX XIX. 
STG eS og o> OS Agee tee oly Wher oe eee (ores bra 8 Pee age ieee cice L 


Some selling suggestions. 


CHAPTER XL. 
PiCIDAY ADVERTIOING 45 4 oe ea ee 
The importance of Christmas and other holiday advertising. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
MUTDOOR ADVERTICING 2< <o-< 4o 0 Mie Mil Ae ic Wa ere 


A general discussion of posters, sign-boards, and other out-of-door methods 
of publicity. Ilustrated. 


CHAPTER XLII: 
Erne eee ty rl a yh as Soe RS 


General advice on the making and printing of indoor and outdoor signs and 
ornamental cards. Illustrated. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
Bence: 6): Gas ay a! en eee ei Go oe OO 
A glossary of technical terms used in writing and printing. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


KeEring ACCOUNTS. 2. m=» + 5 «Yo One He aS 
Simple rules for keeping advertising accounts ae een advertisements. 
Illustrated. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


edo READING? 2 <1. acids lias eo ee a 
How to correct proofs. Illustrated. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Br retre: Fr eica mW ei ae Pe Eyl beg” eae 
Specimens of style and typographical composition, adaptable to every 
business. Illustrated. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES cr nn ee 295 a ee RE 
Their position and their convenience to advertisers. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


PTET A TEV WS) ye) Bo tee he ep ee te aces: ee EN 
Brief introductory articles by leading national advertisers. 


History of Advertising 


“A thing’s a thing without a history to it.” 
g & 


HE author of this book is not by hearsay or otherwise ac- 
quainted with the pioneer advertiser. He does not know 
of any one who is. 

The infant of business must have been the originator of 
advertising. 

Centuries before printing was known, and when language had hardly 
risen above animal dialect, it is quite probable that somebody had some- 
thing to eat for barter, and made effort to have somebody take it from 
him, for some kind of a consideration. 

In those days when written terms were undiscovered, the chances are that 
somebody stood upon a rock, or hillside, or somewhere else, where folks 
could see him, and, in a way peculiar to his tribe, announced that he 
possessed something he would be glad to get rid of, if he was paid for it. 

About this time advertising began. 

Somebody, not certain about it, states that the first newspaper was 
published in England during the Spanish Armada panic, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

This newspaper, which may have appeared once, and may have appeared 
a great many times, is said to have been named The English Mercurie. 





The same historian claims that this publication was imprinted in London 
in 1583, by the Court Printer, Christopher Barker, and somebody else 
states that in 1588, instead of 1583, this paper contained three or four 
book advertisements. 

Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, says he has proven, beyond question, * 
that the copies of this journal on file, at his Museum, are the grossest 
forgeries, that everything about them, type, paper, style, and composition, 
show that they cannot be over two centuries and a half old. 
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The Weekly News, published in London, in 1622, was, perhaps, the first 
regular newspaper receiving advertisements. It contained scraps of foreign 
news, and not exceeding more than two or three advertisements. 

In 1653, Cromwell gave to Scotland her first newspaper. 

The first paper published in America is supposed to have been the Boston 
News-Letter, which was born in the year 1704. This paper contained a 
limited number of advertisements. 

In 1830 the United States, with a population of twenty-three and a half 
millions, supported eight hundred newspapers, fifty of them being dailies, 
with a joint annual circulation of about sixty-four millions. In 1845 
these figures were doubled. 

It is quite probable that, with the introduction of a written language, 
sign-boards, painting, or drawing upon rocks, fences, and house-sides, fur- 
nished the pioneer method of regular advertising. 

There is no data at all authentic to mark the period of the first written 
advertisement, but it must have appeared simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of written language. 

There is, however, reason to believe that during the age of symbols, 
before there was a written alphabet, symbolical advertising made its 
appearance. 

The ancient Greek and Roman records speak, in no uncertain terms, of 
hewn announcements, which must be reckoned under the general head of 
advertising. 

Mr. Henry Sampson is the author of a very exhaustive work entitled 
« History of Advertising, from the Earliest Times.” This work, published 
in London, by Chatto and Windus, is extremely interesting to any one 
who cares to go into the depth of advertising lore and history. 

In a book like “ Building Business,” devoted, as it is, to broad modern 
advertising, there is little excuse for looking backwards. 

The business of to-day is in presents and futures. 

Present trade may be founded upon the past, but it draws its nourish- 
meént and life from the present, and reckons its longevity by the prospects 


of the future. 
Advertising in its present proportions hardly dates back twenty-five 


years. 
Without going into statistics, the statement can be made that the ad- 
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vertising of 1850 was not more than one twentieth of the advertising volume 
of to-day; that the advertising of the present time is nearly double what 
it was fifteen years ago; and that present advertising shows an increase 
of probably twenty-five per cent. over even five years ago. 

Advertising has kept pace with the times; it has run ahead of the 
times ; and it proposes to keep ahead of the times. 

The youngest business man can remember when magazines contained 
only few advertisements, and the daily papers were filled with announce- 
ments of local firms, clumsily. put together, interesting to nobody, and 
seldom read, even by the advertisers themselves. 

During the last ten years, and particularly during the last five years, 
the quality of advertising has passed through a fiery revolution. 

The brilliant minds of the country are now giving attention to the 
preparation of advertising. 

Advertising has become a science. 

Advertising has reached the platform of art. 

The great artists, who but a few years ago threw their entire talent 
into historical themes, are today assisting the advertiser, in making his 
goods known throughout the world. 

The greatest newspaper writers, and the most intellectual authors, are 
not above giving their time to the preparation of advertisements, which 
people will read, and therefore are profitable to the advertiser. 

There is more real gray matter expended in the preparation of the 
advertising pages in the average leading publication, than there is spilled 
in the make-up of the literary department. 

The man with the power to write a telling advertisement may have as 
fine a quality of brain excellence as he who can build literature, and create 
romance. 

The man who knows how to direct advertising so that twenty-five per 
cent. of it is guaranteed to return in positive profit, will by and by find 
his monument in the same field with the memorials of the men who dis- 
covered the composition of electricity, or were able to regulate the sun-" 
shine. 


Money Bringing Axioms 
“ The truth, the plain truth, and a good deal of it”’ 


= \ HE man who can not use advertising in his business has no 
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business to be in business, and generally isn’t. 

The man who doesn’t find advertising profitable in his 
business finds business unprofitable. 

Every business and money-bringing method of every 
nature are healthful branches of the cosmoplastic tree of advertising. 

Advertising is the oxigenic accessory before the sale. 

Advertising is the salesman’s ally. 

Advertising is the preliminary workman. 

Preliminary labor in everything must be handled with the nicest care, 
and is always given to the man of the quickest wit, and the most pro- 
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nounced ability. 

Some intelligent knowledge of advertising, and of that which pertains 
to it, is as essential to the success of well-regulated business, as is famili- 
arity with debit and credit. 

The day passed into history, half a century ago, when any brainy man 
dared to say that advertising did not pay. 

Every merchant knows, and if he does not know he cannot be a 
merchant, that the more he advertises within reasonable bounds the more 
money he is likely to make. 

Better spend much money in good advertising, and sell goods, than a 
few dollars, and stagnate. 

There is just as much danger in not advertising enough as there is in 
advertising too much. In one case you decrease your sales; in the other, 
you waste your money. Money is wasted in both cases. 


The claim made by a goodly number of advertisers that their advertis- 
; 15 
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ing has not paid, and does not pay, although apparently true in their 
particular cases, is as unbusiness-like and silly as would be the statement 
of the farmer that good seed never brought good harvest. 

Advertising, like everything else, must be made to pay. 

Money can be lost in advertising, money has been lost in advertising, 
and always will continue to be lost, until the advertiser gives the same 
thorough business brainy attention to his advertising as he gives to every 
other vital department of his business. 

Advertising is casting business bait upon the business waters, where the 
tide tlows twice in twenty-four hours, ebbing as often as it flows, and 
flowing as often as it ebbs. Nothing remains in one position. The 
currents and the tide keep it forever in motion. It must come back to 
somebody, as likely to you, more likely to you, for the shrewd advertiser 
has a strong line to his bait. 

Advertising is like the sowing of seed, its success depending upon the 
way itis planted. Scattering seed will grow grass, for wherever the seed 
strikes, if the soil be at all fertile, it must spring into something, and even 
weeds have some value. 

Advertising seldom sells goods directly. 

The burden upon advertising is to draw attention to the articles for sale, 
teaching the first lesson in prospective purchasing. 

Advertising brings people to the store or office, and there its mission 
stops ;— then success depends upon the quality of the advertised, the 
price of the goods, and the salesman. But let it be emphatically said here, 
that, in the evolution of selling, to the medium which brings the possible 
customer to the store or place of business, furnishing the always difficult 
to forge connecting link between buyer and seller, is due half the credit 
of the trade; and, the world over, inventive genius has not devised a 
substitute for legitimate advertising. 

Many an unsuccessful merchant claims and believes that advertising 
does not pay people in general, and himself in particular, and from his: 
experience he speaks seemingly reasonable truth. His advertising ydid 
not pay. So might the farmer complain that his poor seed brought no 
harvest. The fault was in the farmer and the seed, not in the principles 
of agriculture. Advertising does pay, and will pay; but the advertiser 
must make it pay. 
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Probably a fair percentage of all advertising prepared and placed has 
been of little or no advantage to the advertiser. 

Probably half of the food which we eat does us no good, and if the 
doctors are to be believed, a good deal of it does us positive harm. 

The argument against advertising, that it does not always pay, is as 
senseless as the argument against eating food, because some folks have 
made themselves sick eating some kinds of it. 

To get nourishment out of the food one must adapt the food, its. 
quality and its quantity, to the physical system. 

To get good out of advertising one must adapt the quality and quantity 
of the advertising to the goods he has to sell, and to the people who may 
buy them. 

It is easy to lose money by poor advertising ; just as easy as it is to 
lose money through any other blundering movement ; and as advertising 
is one of the recognized departments of business, it is as easy to make 
money by it as to make money out of the proper conduct of any other 
part of the business. 

The intelligent, shrewd attention which is given to selling should in- 
clude advertising. 

If the average business man gave the same slip-shod attention to buying 
and selling as he does to the framing and placing of his advertising, the 
poor houses of America would be the retiring homes of most business men. 

Advertising is not an experiment, nor is it a business side issue; it is a 
part of the paraphernalia of business necessity, to be studied and experi- 
mented upon as one studies and experiments upon the other departments 
of the business house. 

If advertising does not pay, it is simply because it is misdirected. 

The colossal fortunes of trade have been made, and are to-day being 
made, with advertising recognized as one of the important and essential 
factors of their success. | 

The advertiser may not be recognized within the self-made portals of 
the local aristocracy; his circulars through the medium of the mail may 
remain unopened; but his money can buy a place within the pages of the 
newspapers, and his name and trade will force respectful attention if his 
announcements be carefully arranged. 

There is no stratum of society not reached and influenced by advertising. 
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The bluest blue-blooded descendant of the oldest family, who prides him- 
self upon his impenetrability from things common and commonly, is affected, 
and proves that he is by saying that he isn’t. 

In no place within the reach of the mail can there exist an impregnable 
spot. 

Advertise goods, not the men who sell them. 

The public care about the reputation of the firm, and that is about all ; 
beyond that the firm name is but a name of place. 

That which is advertised attracts and holds attention. 

If one-half of the space is used for the firm’s name, nine-tenths of that 
half is wasted. 

Generally speaking, spasmodic advertising is as silly as spasmodic eat- 
ing. 

To expect a single advertisement to pay is as foolish as to hope to grow 
fat from the effect of one dinner. 

Persistent advertising is absolutely necessary to success. 

The substance of a year’s advertising cannot be done up into a single 
ball, and fired at one loading. 

The advertiser whose advertisement appears to-day, and is out to-morrow, 
generally is out of trade both days. 

The man who expects to put ten dollars into an advertisement, and get it 
back before the ink is dry upon the paper which holds it, is as badly 
deceived as is the one who depends upon getting his money for the season’s 
crops before the tops are an inch out of the ground. 

The benefits of advertising are indirect, more than direct. 

The continuous appearance of an advertisement.is an endorsement of 
honesty and permanency. 

The merchant who appears in print but once is regarded with suspicion. 

Do not begin to.advertise unless it be the intention to stick to it for 
three months at least. 

Prosperous advertising means regular continuous advertising. 

The stopping of an advertisement, even for a while, brings a lability of 
counteracting the success already acquired, during the time the advertise- 
ment was running. . 

Do not infer that it is considered advisable for all lines of trade to 
give the same attention and amount to advertising the year around, for it 
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certainly would be foolish for the manufacturer of ice-skates to push his 
retail business during the iceless days; or for the base ball maker to try to 
sell his wares when the ball ground is white with snow. Reference is 
made solely to the alleged dull season, when general trade is generally 
said to be generally dull. 

There are few lines of trade, however, which can afford to entirely 
withdraw the advertising during any part of the year. While the so- 
called out-of-season advertising is pretty certain not to assist direct sales, 
it is generally advantageous to advertise moderately throughout the year ; 
for it is seldom safe policy to give the public the slightest opportunity to 
forget the advertiser, even during the non-purchasing season. 

Economy in advertising is to be practised, but economy does not mean 
annihilation. 

Advertising ranks with death and taxes in its obliviousness of dates 
and seasons. 

When times are good business is brisk, and prices are firm. The well 
filled pocket suggests expenditure. The retail stores are full, trade is 
experiencing a genuine boom, business could not be driven away with a 
club. At about this time the average business man is lavishly expending 
money for advertising. Ten chances to one he is spending ten times as 
much to advertise goods which are in positive demand as he is to advertise 
goods which particularly require advertising. 

When business is brisk proportionate advertising should always 
accompany it. Then the burden on the advertising is to direct trade 
more than to create it, to drive hesitating trade into those corners of the 
store which are seldom visited by general buyers. 

«Times are dull, business is duller,” so growl the business bears. Nat- 
urally the business man turns his study to economics, and very likely worries 
himself into a severe attack of business parsimony. Because the buyer 
is practising frugality, the business man hacks down expenses with broad 
axe blows, instead of intelligently cutting them with a fine toothed saw. 

The progressive business man should lead, not follow, his customers. 

In dull and quiet times necessities are of more interest to people than 
luxuries, but half the people do not know all they really need until some- 
one tells them, and the best friend on earth cannot give them this desired 
information more convincingly than can the well worded advertisement. 
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To take the advertisement out of the paper during the so-called dull 
times is about as bad as to stop feeding the horse because the present 
weather is unsuitable for using him. 

If there be nothing particularly new to advertise, there is not a particle 
of need of temporarily withdrawing the advertisement. Develop ingenuity, 
dust up the old things, make them look like new, put life into the busi- 
ness, strike for trade, advertise, make trade lively by being lively. 

Any ordinary man can sell goods when folks want to buy. 

The total profit on the balance sheet at the end of the year depends 
largely upon the sales of the so-called dull season. 

There is no dull season in a live store. 

Advertising is both a preventive anda cure for dull times. In good 
times it should be taken; in dull times it must be taken. It should be in 
the system all of the time; the more sickly the business outlook the bigger 
should be the doses. 

The wholesale store of staple commodities may claim that advertising 
in trade, or other business publications, and in national mediums, is not 
necessary, where the bulk of the selling is done through the personal pres- 
sure of commercial travellers. 

In selling goods at wholesale, business reputation is almost as impor- 
tant as the apparent quality of the goods; in fact, a great majority of 
buyers do not purchase with their eyes, depending largely upon the busi- 
ness standing and integrity of the concern of whom they are buying. 

There is no better or cheaper way of building up business standing than 
free and liberal, and at the same time dignified, business advertising. 

A drummer cannot have a better introduction to a buyer’s store than 
the introduction of the Press. 

The wholesale house which advertises liberally must be known, by 
name, at least, throughout the country, and while that advertising seldom 
sells goods directly, every drummer who has studied the subject is im- 
pressed with the tremendous advantage given to him in making sales, by * 
the persistent, regular, dignified, and liberal advertising of the firm which 
he represents. 

The product of the printing-press, whether in cards, circulars, flyers, 
posters, or newspapers, is the fundamental nucleus around which collects 
all that which is of money-attracting quality. 
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Advertising is casting business bread upon the business waters, which 
returns in business profits; perhaps not every time; but in the phi- 
losophy of the mercantile sea the tide of profit as often flows as it ebbs, 
and advertising is the only oil which can stay the breaking of a panicky 
wave. 

A merchant expects to sell say twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
merchandise in a year, at a protit of twenty per cent., or five thousand 
dollars. His expenses amount to half of it, giving a net profit of twenty- 
five hundred dollars. It is perfectly reasonable to presume that from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. more business can be done, if trade can be 
secured, without proportionately increasing the expenses. 

Good business principles will allow a large percentage for the obtaining 
of additional trade. A part of the prospective gain must be paid for in 
printer's ink. Advertise, and always invest a good proportion of the 
extra profit in additional advertising. 

* What do you mix with your paints?” was asked of Opié, the great 
artist. ‘¢ Brains,” was the reply. 

“ What do you use in the direction of your general business?’ may be 
asked any successful business man; and invariably he will answer 
“ Brains!’”” “And what is the potent factor of your advertising?” 
Again “ Brains”’ must be the answer. 

You can saw wood under the direction of the spinal marrow, but you 
cannot advertise successfully without calling into active use the choicest 
cells of genuine cranial gray matter. 

Someone, perhaps, is thinking of that old-fashioned conservative objec- 
tion of « What’s the use of advertising when my business is the only one 
of its class in town?” and with it comes the “ Me too,” saying, “ Our 
custom is so settled and solid that all the advertising in the world cannot 
increase it.” 

Lack of competition is no excuse for lack of advertising. One may 
have the only store or office of its class in town, the mercury of local 
competition may be frozen out of sight in the business barometer, but 
every mail brings in the announcements of houses, which, with the express 
as an accomplice, permeate the trade atmosphere of the town. 

The business which is fortunate or unfortunate enough to be the only 
one of its class in town, has need of advertising, to inform the public that 
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it exists-at all; and persistent, liberal advertising is one of the best pre- 
ventatives for coming competition. 

There is not and cannot be a trade so permanent and full, and so well 
protected, that it cannot be scorched by the fire of competition. 

The successful non-advertising wholesaler or retailer, in any trade, if 
progressive, sooner or later experiments with advertising, for more business 
—and generally receives it. 

The question is not whether to advertise, but how to advertise most 
successfully. 

Advertising not only brings trade — it directs trade ; it creates trade. 

Half of the customers in any community do not know all they want 
until somebody tells them; and no matter how small may be the com- 
munity, no man’s tongue, nor any woman’s tongue, can cover the field. 

You have something to sell; there is somebody who needs it; connect 
that something with that somebody and there is a probability of a trade; 
and the world over, the experience of every man who has made a success 
in any line of business or trade proves beyond a doubt that advertising is 
the only medium which will bring a prospective buyer to the store, when 
everything else fails to get him there. 

Advertise one article at a time. 

An advertisement mentioning a dozen, or twenty, or even fifty articles, of 
trade may be interesting to the advertiser, and to the advertiser’s wife, or to 
the office boy, but the public will not read it; consequently it is almost 
useless. 

If the advertisement be a recapitulation of the principal things for sale 
—a sort of conventional index—the public will glance at it, but no one 
glance, or even two glances, can extract the meat from that kind of adver- 
tisement, which is nothing more nor less than a story of the salable wheat, 
so arranged as to look like a conglomeration of chaff. 

Advertisements are sometimes studied, but the majority of them are 
glanced at, and the glance is what the business man is after. 

If the advertisement be so brief, and so pointed, thata glance will absorb 
the whole of it, or absorb enough of it to make the reader remember it, 
then the advertisement has accomplished its whole mission. 

One advertisement well written, and well displayed, is worth a dozen 
indifferently made up advertisements. 
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Effective advertising is always distinctive, sharp, short, pointed, and, 
above all, original. 

All being equal, the larger the advertisement, the more it will be read ; 
but an attractive, well-written, small advertisement will do more good than 
a poorly-written one of three times its size. _ 

In advertising, both quality and quantity count, especially the former. 

Well written advertisements are more than fifty per cent. news. 

At certain seasons of the year the advertising columns of any publica- 
tion are as much read and studied as the news columns. 

There is no department of business which is handled more poorly than 
advertising. It is the only department of business which no man under- 
stands perfectly, and which few men understand well. It is the depart- 
ment of business which needs the keenest insight, the most careful care, 
and the most continuous study. 


Some Trades Which Advertise 


“ Tell folks your business, that_you may do business” 


NYTHING salable, particularly if it be sold at retail, may be 
advantageously advertised. 
Everybody reads, and everybody buys. 
The proportion of space and money to be used for any 
article or line of goods, general or specific, depends 
entirely upon the things advertised, the class of people who buy them, and 
the quantity and quality of the purchasing field. 
This chapter is divided into trade classifications, simply for convenience. 
What is said under any one classification applies more or less to all. 
The entire contents of the book are intended to be of value to every 
trade and profession. 
This chapter is presented as a sort of explanatory index, to assist the 
reader in utilizing the general substance of the book. * 
It is obvious that the most liberal space will not permit of special advice 
. in every line of business; therefore the leading lines only are mentioned, 
it being expected that the reader can easily adapt what is said about some 
particular trade to especially fit his unmentioned line of business. 
This chapter does not attempt to cover the broad field of national 
advertising; it is exclusively for the benefit of retailers. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS are largely sold to the farmer, and must : 
naturally be advertised to reach this particular vocation. The local paper, 
particularly the local weekly, and the more so if that weekly be published 
at a county seat, is supposed to reach nearly all of the surrounding farmers. 
The national advertiser of agricultural implements will, of course, use 


the national agricultural papers, and those particularly devoted to this in- 
24 
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dustry ; but the local advertiser, who wishes to especially push agricultural 
implements of any kind, has but two ways in which to advertise his 
business ; one, by local paper advertising; the other, by circulars, and the 
distribution of catalogues: The two together, properly handled, will 
bring the better result. Local paper advertising is certainly the leader, 
giving to the other its value, in so much as it works in harmony with news- 
paper advertising. If a dealer sell only agricultural implements, it is 
generally advisable for him to keep a small card in the local papers during 
the entire year, in order that his seasonable advertising may be connected, 
and its latent strength not lost. Advertisements of agricultural imple- 
ments should always be specific, not general. Under no circumstances 
should two things be advertised at the same time, unless the advertisement 
be distinctly and sharply divided. Let the advertiser advertise a hay rack 
one time, a corn sheller the next, then a plough, then a harrow, then a 
cultivator. An entire column may be well filled with an advertisement 
of shovels, of every size and style. Perhaps folks may wonder why so 
much space is taken for so insignificant an article as a shovel, but every 
farmer and man with a yard uses a shovel, breaks a shovel, wears out 
a shovel, and wants more shovels. This wonderment will materially 
help in influencing the possible buyer to inspect that shovel which is being 
advertised so much, and the shovel may be the leader which starts a train of 
purchasing, never before laid, to the advertiser’s store. A dealer in 
agricultural implements frequently, and generally, carries a line of 
machines especially adapted to amateur gardening, lawn mowers and 
other articles used at the homesteads and houses of business men. Adver- 
tising to reach this class of people should be particularly bright, and ex- 
tremely brief. It should be ina different style from that used to reach the 
farmer. ‘The farmer is willing to read a great deal, if he reads anything at 
all, in the advertisement ; the business man will read very little, and he must 
be hit squarely between the eyes, at the first advertising blow, or he will not 
be affected. It is impossible to mention the exact amount of space which 
any dealer in the agricultural line of goods should carry in the local papers ; it 
depends upon the business he does, the condition of the field, and his own 
enterprise. Let him remember that he had much better advertise before 
season than after season, and that before-season advertising is frequently 
as effective as advertising in season. He should begin his extensive 
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advertising a month before he expects to sell a single article advertised. 
See HARDWARE. 


ARCHITECTS are. supposed to occupy positions of great business refine- 
ment; therefore they cannot, with propriety, do extensive advertising. 
The architect’s best advertisement is the building he builds, supplemented 
with a neat card in the local papers, if the field of his labor admits of 
newspaper advertising. In large cities the architect cannot advertise very 
extensively, to advantage, in the local papers. In medium sized places, 
he can build up a business by newspaper advertising. A progressive 
architect will see to it that the Press gives him full credit for every thing 
he builds, not in a puffy way, the praise to be entirely directed towards 
the work, not to the architect. Architects may find it profitable to issue 
small pamphlets or tracts, each devoted to some line of architectural or 
similar work, such as «* About Mantels,” ** Artistic Doors,”’ «« Unique Mould- 
ings,” «An Ideal Drawing Room,” «A Perfect Hall,” “Hard Wood 
Floors,” ‘ Ventilation,” “Hot Water Heating,” ‘Steam Heating,” 
“Where To Put The Furnace,” “Fire Places,” ‘ Frescoing,” ‘“ Wall 
Paper Harmony,” and other subjects of interest to any one building 
a house or other building. These little pamphlets can be issued with his 
compliments. The architect can easily have them printed in some prom- 
inent local or national publication, and can reprint them from this publi- 
cation without it being apparent that he has done so, for they can 
appear as 

About Doors, 

By John Smith, Architect. 

From the Smithville Times-Journal. 

If the article has appeared in the Smithville 7imes-Journal, the architect 
has a perfect right to reprint it, unless the paper is copyrighted. By cir- 
culating it with the name of this paper appended, the reader is not likely 
to mistrust that the architect paid for the printing of the article in folder 
or pamphlet form. These little things help very materially. Any archi- 
tect is supposed to be sufficiently educated to be able to write understand- 
ingly upon his profession, and the more he writes, if he uses common 
sense and brevity, the more prominently it will make him become, locally 
if not nationally. See REAL Estate. 
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ARTISTS, so far as advertising is concerned, might in business be 
reckoned one scale higher than architects, that is, they cannot, with 
propriety, do as much advertising. The artist should cultivate the friend- 
ship of newspaper men, that they may assist him with complimentary 
notices, and mention his pictures whenever they are publicly displayed. 
Beyond this, unless the artist intends to do exclusively commercial work, 
he has little or no opportunity of doing what might be called progressive 
advertising, or really any advertising at all. 


AUCTIONEERS have generally found benefit in advertising extensively 
but periodically. The auctioneer has two definite objects in advertis- 
ing; first, to advertise property or goods he has for sale, and second, 
to obtain property or goods to sell. The success of the auctioneer 
is largely dependent upon his ability to obtain respectable auction prices. 
While extremely low prices may bring buyers to his rooms, and give him 
the appearance of doing more business, it often happens that these low 
prices prevent the auctioneer from obtaining first class business. The 
advertisement of any sale should be explicit, with a free use of all com- 
mendable and truthful adjectives. It is generally supposed that the 
average auction advertisement is far removed from reasonable truth; 
therefore the auctioneer should be very choice in the use of extravagant 
terms, and when he uses them, to preface them with sufficient explanation 
to convince people of his honesty. The word “auction,” although 
thoroughly conventional, attracts people; it generally should appear in very 
large type, and be made a prominent part of the heading, to be immedi- 
ately followed or preceded by a headline-description of the property to be 
sold, as “ An Elegant Residence,” “A Comfortable Home,” “ A Charming 
Country Seat,” “A First Class Farm,” “A Handsome Four-Story House,” 
“ A Suburban Palace,” “A Honeysuckle Cottage,” “A Bridal Bower,” or 
other title which, either directly or by inference, explains the property 
on sale. If the auctioneer be an extensive advertiser, he can easily have 
a full report of his sale appear in the reading columns of the local papers, 
as a matter of news, with full credit, in an indirect way, given to the 
auctioneer. In a saie of general merchandise, like bankrupt sales, or 
regular auction-room sales, the auctioneer will find it advisable to follow 
the methods of large retail concerns, handling the lines of goods he pur- 
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poses to sell at auction, and in this case even more than in that of real 
estate auctioneering, the auctioneer must run very heavily towards fact, 
not over-describing the goods, but telling the actual truth about them. 
The auctioneer who has the confidence of the public is the auctioneer who 
will do much business next year, even if he does little business this. 
The auctioneer, although he may be reckoned among intermittent adver- 
tisers, cannot have good excuse for not advertising during certain seasons 
or off-seasons. The auctioneer should have his card in the local papers, 
regularly and almost continuously, no matter how much it may be reduced 
in size. The public must not forget the auction-rooms, or that the auc- 
tioneer has an office for auctioneering purposes. When he has nothing 
to advertise, let him advertise that he desires things to be sold. The 
success of auctioneering depends upon publicity; the more publicity to 
it, on general principles, the more success and profit. The auctioneer is 
a natural advertiser, depending largely upon advertising for business. 
See REAL Estate. 


BaAksrs should not, as a general thing, advertise their business gener- 
ally. They should advertise specialties almost exclusively, such as 
“Our Brand of Cream Bread,” ‘“ Hot Muffins,” “ Home-Made Brown 
Bread,” “ Wheat Gems,” “Old Fashioned Gingerbread,” “ Cookies of Our 
Daddies,” “Light Biscuits,” “Virginia Corn Bread.” If possible, 
originate a specific name for some line of food, as “ White Cloud Biscuits 
For Tea,” ‘* Saturday Brown Bread,” “Snappy Gingersnaps,” ‘* Young 
Ladies’ Cookies,” “Excelsior Bread ;” and having obtained a proper name 
for the article of general demand, push that article continuously and 
extensively until a better one is discovered. Bakers are continuous 
advertisers, because people buy bakers’ goods all the year around, as 
much in one season as another. Bakers are not extensive advertisers, be- 
cause the volume of their business does not generally admit of a heavy 
expenditure of money, but anything from two inches to six inches, in 
every issue of the local papers, is certainly not too much for any firgt 
class baker, unless the baker be located in a suburban district of a large 
city where he cannot find any publication distinctly covering his field. 
The baker can use special announcements to great advantage, particu- 
larly when he is introducing any new line, or an old line with a new name. 
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All printed matter should be gotten up in simple taste, white paper being 
invariably used. Let the baker be particular to speak of the purity of his 
goods and their healthfulness and general strength-building qualities, and 
for fancy lines healthfulness must not be forgotten, and more or less said 
about the dainty taste and general appearance of eatables. Never forget 
that many people do not realize that an after-tea-cracker is a very good 
thing for general lunch, until some baker, or somebody else, tells them 
so. Cleanliness is an essential in every bakery; the extreme of neatness 
is to be earnestly recommended. A1l the advertising in the world will 
not sell eatable goods, if the articles rest upon dirty shelves, or are sold 
by untidy-salesmen and saleswomen. Wholesome bread needs whole- 
some looking clerks to sell it. If the baking rooms join the store, it is 
always well to have them in company attire. Invite the customer to 
inspect the alleged mysteries of professional cooking; have the cooks and 
assistants in clean clothes and white caps; be sure that the baker’s boy 
has clean hands, and is otherwise presentable. 


Banks. — While banks are supposed to be conservative, aristocratic 
institutions, no bank can afford to ignore all forms of advertising. The 
announcement of exchange and drafts is particularly recommended, and is 
known to bring into the bank new and increased business. If the bank 
be located in some large city, it can attract new business by constantly 
keeping the name before the public, occasionally printing the names of 
the officials and directors. If a large check passes through the bank, 
there is no necessity of telling the name of the signer, unless he be will- 
ing, but the mention of the size of the check is worthy of a place in the 
news columns of any local paper. Any bank is more under obligations 
to its depositors than are the depositors under obligations to the bank, 
and an occasional courtesy done in the way of presentation, such as check 
books, a little better bound and engraved than is usual, to the largest 
depositors, little memorandum books, or anything of labor-saving office 
or pocket use, certainly can do the bank no harm, and is liable to do it 
much good. No bank can well afford not to carry an unobtrusive stand- 
ing card in the local papers. In every savings-bank there is at least one 
clerk capable of preparing an interesting, statistical article, showing the 
value of systematic saving, which article will be gladly accepted and 
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printed gratuitously in the local papers, with full credit given to the 
clerk, and to the bank he works for. 


BARBERS may find profitable semi-humorous advertising, using such 
head lines as “He Slept While I Shaved Him,” “The Chair of Luxury,” 
“Never Against the Grain,” “Hair Cut While You Wait,” “Hair Lift- 
ing to Order,” “A Sand Papered Shave.” The barber can generally 
afford a two-inch card in the local papers, unless he be located in the 
larger cities. The condition of the shop should always be as neat and 
attractive as the advertisement. 


Bicycies. — The local bicycle agent cannot afford to be without a rea- 
sonable amount of advertising in the local paper. Bicycles, like many other 
lines of goods, manufactured or controlled by large manufacturers, receive 
avery extended amount of general advertising through general mediums, 
which advertising benefits the local agent in proportion to the size of his 
territory. The bicycle agent must be on good terms with the local editors 
and reporters, and there is nothing better with which to pave the road to 
perpetual journalistic friendship than the courtesy of a certain amount of 
advertising. The advertisement should be changed every week, if possi- 
ble, and a little attention will make it possible to make such changes. 
Whenever a machine of the make sold by the agent is the first to cross 
the tape, see to it that the local paper, in the report of the race, mentions 
the name of the machine. A simple mention of the name of the machine 
ridden by the winner is more effective than an indiscriminate effusion of 
adjectives, which discloses the cat-in-the-meal to the most ignorant 
reader. Aid in creating so much interest in cycling matters that the 
local papers will, at the suggestion, print regular cycling notes as news 
matter, and, among those notes, if you are an advertiser in the papers, it 
is very easy to secure more or less mention of the machine sold, without 
its having the appearance of being an advertisement. Encourage bicycle 
meets and races; organize clubs, and interest agricultural fair manageRs 
in having bicycle races a part of the out-door attractions of the fair, and 
offer to take charge of the event without expense to the fair association. 
Organize runs and tours; see that the local papers know about the affair 
in advance, and about it afterwards. If the machines sold by the agent 
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stand the heavy test of road riding, ask the local paper to modestly, and 
in a newsy way, mention the fact. Lend bicycles free of charge to local 
newspaper men; teach them to ride, and in every way show them the 
utmost courtesy. The bicycle agent who is not popular with newspaper 
men, and with riders, and would-be riders, has no excuse for being 
a bicycle agent. Advertise generally about cycling — tell of the delight- 
ful exercise, the healthful happiness there is in it — how economical it iy 
— how easy it is to learn. If there were a thousand times more cyclers 
than there are, some folks would be prejudiced against cycling —some 
folks are prejudiced against anything. Use cuts part of the time — don’t 
use cuts all of the time. Write advertisements to tell people what 
there is in cycling —convince them of the character of cycling — you 
know what it is—let them know as much about it as you do— tell 
them in your advertisements — preach the Gospel of Outdoors as it has 
never been preached before. Folks live indoors too much, now-a-days — 
they know it — don’t realize it — will if you tell them so. Don’t make 
your advertisements technical—have ’em free and easy —folks don’t 
understand bicycling like you do, and never will want to. The bicycle 
to them is a means to an end —it is what they can get out of it. Make 
bicyelers first, then make them buy of you. It’s as hard to do one as the 
other — make bicyclers first anyway. If they don’t buy of you the first 
time, they will by and by. Do advertising on the broad basis — it'll all 
come your way sooner or later. Bicycles should be advertised at least 
eight months in the year, to the extent of a card in the local papers of 
from two to six inches. It is as important to advertise before season as 
during season; the bulk of the advertising should be given during the 
six or eight weeks preceding the season and during the first half of the 
season. See SporTING Goons. 


BONNETS.— See MILLINERS. 
Booxs.— See STATIONERS. 


Boots AND SHOES. — The boot and shoe retailer cannot reckon himself 
among the heavy local advertisers. The full pages belong to the dry 
goods men and clothing dealers, and a few other lines of trade doing 
enormous business. But the shoe man cannot figure himself among small 
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advertisers. He has need of more advertising than the blacksmith, the 
drug store, and the jeweler. His proper position in the advertising field 
is half way between the extensive advertiser, and the smallest advertiser. 
Few boot and shoe men can afford to have less than two or three inches 
of space in every local paper of respectability. The majority of retailers 
can carry to advantage from six inches to half a column in the leading 
local papers. Advertise one thing ata time. The woman who wants a 
pair of rubbers is attracted by the big line reading 


“RUBBERS FOR 60 CENTS,” 


when she would not notice the conventional advertisement reading 


“John Smith & Co., 
Dealers in 
Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers.” 


It is not good policy to advertise two things at a time, unless those two 
things are separated in such a way as to give each one the benefit of 
apparently occupying a distinct position. A five dollar pair of boots, 
and a six dollar pair of shoes, while both are interesting to the reader, 
have not together the pulling power that each would have by itself. If 
you have a five dollar pair of shoes to advertise, advertise them today, but 
don’t advertise a three dollar pair of boots the same day. Advertise rub- 
bers as near to wet weather as is possible. Anticipate rainy days if need 
be. If it looks like rain put up a large pair of rubbers or rubber boots, 
labeled, “No Wet Feet,” “Don’t You Wish You Had’em!” “ Dry Feet 
for 65 cents.” If “Old Prob” predicts rain or snow, make the most of 
his prophecy. Head your advertisement, “It Is Going To Rain,” “ Look 
Out For Snow.” When school opens have a good deal to say about school 
shoes. Shoes for children are of the best specialties for advertising. 
Emphasize the wear. Offer a prize to the school boy or girl who ean, 
wear out a pair the slowest with ordinary use. When vacation begins 
let people know where tennis, yachting, hunting, or bicycling shoes can 
be procured. See that the cold weather does not get ahead of the 
announcement that the winter’s stock is all in— provided it is. Have 
a shoe maker in the window, mending shoes. Advertise foot-wear to fit 
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not only all sizes of feet and all tastes of people, but all seasons and occa- 
sions, and spring upon the public the right kind of shoe at the ripest time 
for selling it. A run on any particularly attractive shoe will sell many 
of them, and bring new general business. 


Caps.— See Harts. 


CARPET advertising must be adapted to particularly reach the women. 
The woman who is not influenced by a well written carpet advertisement 
never had, or will have, a carpet about the house. Advertise one style 
of carpet at a time; then try rugs; then straw matting, if in season. 
Under no circumstances, advertise more than one line at once unless in so 
advertising your advertisement is made up into sections, apparently dis- 
tinct and separate from each other. A full page can frequently be used 
to advantage in the advertising of oil cloth. The woman who is looking 
_for a piece of oil cloth for her kitchen floor is not interested in the adver- 
tisement which reads : — 


John Smith, 
Dealer in Carpets, 
Straw Matting, Rugs, and Oil Cloth. 


Although she is perfectly well aware that every carpet store carries oil 
cloths in stock, she is ever anxious to do business with that store which 
is apparently making a specialty of oil cloth selling. A very bright 
advertisement can be made on oil cloths, or straw mattings, or rugs, or 
any other line of carpet regulars, without there being a new piece in the 
store. The regular stock can be rearranged and handsomely set forth, 
and have all the appearance of business, for it is new. There is no mis- 
representation in making a run on oil cloths, or any other line of carpet 
trade, provided the advertiser has what he says he has, and simply creates 
an interest in these particular lines. The general idea that a carpet, 
dealer must advertise every kind of carpet he has in the store, because 
there are people who may want some class of carpet, and do not care for 
the class advertised, and therefore are liable to go to some other store, is 
the sheerest kind of business nonsense. No carpet man can at any one 
time cover his field completely. The only way to do is to cover it as 
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well as he can. Specific advertising will bring the majority of readers 
of an advertisement, who are particularly interested, and will assist in 
creating an interest among others, which will bring these people to the 
store, and if the salesman is good for anything he may sell them some 
other kind of a carpet, in addition to the carpet they ask for. Straw mat- 
tings offer a particularly good field for advertising, preceding and during 
the season of house-cleaning. Few people have any idea of the neat and 
clean appearance of a room coyered with good straw matting, upon which 

are laid bright and appropriate rugs. The idea that straw matting will 

take the place of a hard wood floor, and is easy to take care of, has never 

been properly advertised. This same principle applies to almost every 

other line of floor covering. People are looking for carpet advice, as well 

as for carpets. The advertiser, if he be a leading advertiser in his line, 

can substantially control the carpet taste of the town he is in, and if he 
control that taste he must have the greater part of the business. Carpets 
may have their selling season (there are certainly times when more of 
them are sold) but carpets are sought for all the year around, and the 
shrewd advertiser so arranges it that he may never have a really dull sea- 

son. The people who do not buy carpets this month can be made to buy 
them next. The progressive carpet advertiser is after future business, as 

well as present business. He does not expect his advertising to bring 
him immediate sales, and yet he does not forget the advantages of direct 
advertising. | Many men and women do not realize how warm and com- 
fortable afew more rugs will make their sitting rooms. The advertiser 
has an opportunity to tell them. If trade is particularly dull, the carpet 
dealer may buy one hundred or more bright rugs, and advertise them at 
a little above, if not at, actual cost, but let him be careful not to say too 
much abont selling rugs for less than cost. The quality of a carpet or 
rug is in its wear, and suspicion, created by under-cost prices, actually 
drives away buyers. Let the customer be surprised at the quality, for the 

money. It is an object to get people into the store even if they do not 
purchase immediately, or if their first purchase does not bring ditect 
profit. 


CARRIAGES, while they have two regular selling seasons, require con- 
tinuous advertising, with marked increase just preceding and during sell- 
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ing seasons. As in other classes of advertising, the carriage retailer 
should not advertise more than one carriage at a time, although there is no 
objection to his mentioning, at the bottom of his advertisement, that he 
does carriage repairing, but that must be secondary. Let him bring out 
a carriage, advertise the general points of that carriage the first time; the 
next time bear heavily on one particular point, at a more or less sacrifice 
of the others; then take up another point, and so on. There is a man 
somewhere who will buy that carriage on account of its springs, who is 
dissatisfied with the carriage he has for that reason. Another man is 
anxious to get’a particular style of carriage. The carriage advertiser 
happens to have that carriage; he reaches a customer. If the advertise- 
ment is general, and takes in carriages in general, it is worth very little 
to the advertiser beyond keeping his name before the public. The car- 
riage manufacturer can very easily, if he be a fairly liberal advertiser, 
obtain more or less newsy items in the local Press. If Rev. John Jones 
buys a carriage, the Press can be made to mention it. If some other 
prominent man purchases some wagon made by the advertiser, the local 
Press is very glad of the news item, and will certainly print it, if the 
dealer be a good advertiser. The advertiser must remember that he is 
advertising to reach the people who do not know anything about car- 
riages, beyond their experience and wear, who are not experts on springs 
or anything else; therefore he must arrange his advertisements in the 
simplest and most common-sense way, and not expect the people to under- 
stand technical terms, which he may be familiar with. Of course the 
enterprising carriage dealer will advertise carriages appropriate to the 
season, and. coming season. A shrewd carriage dealer can create real 
demand for his line of trade. By bright breezy advertisements he can be 
the unknown means of presenting to his local public the joys of carriage 
riding, really forcing, by suggestion, a desire for driving, practically un- 
realized by half the people who don’t drive, and can afford to. The car- 
riage seller has health, convenience, and all Nature allied on his side; he 
is a public benefactor, and is allowed to make money at it. 


CLocKs. —See JEWELERS. 


CLOTHING, or rather READY-MADE-CLOTHING, admits of the extreme 
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of extensive advertising. No department of retail trade suffers more from 
competition, and wherever competition is there must be aggressive com- 
petitive advertising. There is probably not a single prosperous retail 
clothing house located anywhere, which advertising has not materially 
aided in building up, and which is not holding its trade largely through 
the instrumentality of printers’ ink. The great dry goods dealer, and the 
clothing dealer are considered the extensive advertisers of the retail trade. 
They rightly hold the highest position, and their advertisements are sup- 
posed to occupy, in the majority of papers, nearly half of the entire 
advertising space of the papers. They not only build up business by 
advertising, but it is necessary for them to advertise very extensively to 
hold business. The great middle class of people, and those belonging to 
every class below this class, buy of the retail clothier all their outside 
wear. ‘The retail clothing dealer, then, sells necessities. He has the 
advantage of advertising that which people must have, and he must 
increase such business by advertising expensive things and luxuries. He 
has all the advantages of luxury and necessity, with the full knowledge 
that the majority of everybody must buy of him, or some one else in his 
line. It is simply a question of how much of general trade he will have. 
Retail clothing can be advertised with dignity or lack of dignity, of 
course within the lines of propriety. The service of the printer, the poet, 
the artist, the bill-poster, and the sign-painter, can all be utilized. There 
is no type too large to boom the wear and fit of ready-made clothing. 
The advertisement of the retail clothier is unlimited as to size. It can 
occupy half a column or two pages. It is impossible to advertise too 
much, if trade will admit of the most extensive advertising. The mis- 
take generally made by retail clothiers is in advertising not sufficiently 
to hold their positions in their regular districts. The retail clothier 
should be very careful not to advertise more than one thing at a time. 
He should follow the general rules of advertising, which pre-eminently 
demand that but one thing be advertised at once, unless such article be so 
directly connected with another that they must both be advertised togethers 
There is, of course, no objection to advertising several things in the same 
paper, if the advertisements have the appearance of being distinctly sepa- 
rate. Suits and overcoats cannot very well be advertised together. 
Trousers should not be advertised with outside coats and white vests. 
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Suits should be advertised by themselves. The retail clothier must 
remember that it is necessary for him to get business by advertising, 
which advertising will sell a specialty, and assist in creating regular cus- 
tomers, and very materially aid in selling almost any other lines he has 
on hand. Dishonest clothiers will still persist in advertising tremendous 
sacrifices, fire, smoke, and water, and goods for less than cost. These 
sacrifices occur so seldom in fact, that the public do not believe that the 
advertiser is telling the truth when he go advertises, even though he may 
be. At the present day, honesty in advertising, particularly in the cloth- 
ing business, is business, and will bring and hold business. It is simply 
useless to advertise a true statement, if there is reason to believe that the 
public will not believe it is true. The clothing dealer must advertise 
all the year round, more extensively, of course, during season and pre- 
ceding season, but dull season offers to him a good opportunity to build 
up new business, and to defeat his competitors. People buy clothing in 
dull season because it is popularly believed that clothing is cheaper then. 
People buy clothing all of the time, and the enterprising clothier is the 
one who advertises almost as extensively during dull seasons as at other 
times. It is always advisable to carry in stock and to advertise exten- 
sively, some particular line, whether it be trousers, vests, coats, thin coats, 
over-coats, or any other goods pertaining to the clothing trade. With 
these leaders, trade can be worked up and profit made, even though there 
may be very little profit in the sale of the leaders themselves. The ten- 
dency of most clothing dealers, to carry the cheapest grade of salesmen 
and clerks, and expect extensive and exaggerated advertising to sell 
goods, has always resulted in permanent failure. The harmony of quality 
of goods, polite and businesslike-bearing salesmen, and clean honest 
advertising, is the only thing that has ever made the clothing business 
permanently profitable. The clothing retailer, being a very extensive 
advertiser, can quite naturally receive the full courtesy and liberality of 
the Press, but he should remember that puffy puffs are almost valueless, 
that newsy puffs have value in themselves, and he should so adapt his 
reading notices to meet the interest of the public, that they will read 
them as they will news. A newsy puff of two lines is worth many times 
more than a puffy puff of a column. It is very easy for the clothier to 
have some elaborate display, some window dressed in beautiful style, 
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some something somewhere in the store which is of interest to the public, 
and which the local paper would gladly write up, at any reasonable 
length, free of charge, as a matter of news. Such news items are valuable. 
The clothier is a continuous advertiser, and an all-the-year-around adver- 
tiser, the one who can never be out of the paper, and who always finds it 
profitable not to cut expenses in his advertising department. See 
TAILORS and FURNISHING Goops. 


Coa and Woop are always used, and always in demand, and require 
continuous advertising, althongh quite naturally the bulk of coal is sold 
preceding the season of cold weather, and it is therefore advisable to do 
more extensive advertising then than during warmer months. Coal, 
being neither artistic nor pretty, must be sold on its intrinsic value, 
consequently there is little opportunity for esthetic advertising. The coal 
dealer must simply. advertise that each one of his tons is a ton, that it is 
all coal, that he does not leave the sidewalk dirty, that prompt delivery is 
guaranteed, that his coal has very few clinkers, that it burns up into clear 
ashes. The retail coal dealer can create a great deal of trade by advertis- 
ing some specific grade of coal, especially adapted to the kitchen stove, or to 
the parlor grate, or to the furnace. Let that grade be honored by an appro- 
priate and well sounding name, like “Queen City Coal,” “Clinkerless 
Coal,” “Peerless Coal.” It is absolutely necessary that this grade of coal 
be a superior article, and worthy of all that is said of it. The retail coal 
dealer should have an advertisement in the local papers, unless he be located 
in a very large city, — in that case he may find quite extensive advertising 
necessary to the holding of business —an advertisement, say of from two 
to four inches all the year around. In the smaller places, the coal dealer 
can work up an interest in fire-place heating, or any other method of 
heating, and can sell the bulk of the coal for that purpose. Let him 
tell people how to take care of fires, and how to make them. Let him 
issue some little pamphlet giving good advice in this direction, distribute 
it free among customers and possible customers. The coal business is 
permanent, and admits of permanent advertising. 


CoFrFEE. — See TRA. 


CONFECTIONERY establishments have come to be a part of the business 
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life of every populous town. While confectionery is sold by all drug- 
gists and at variety stores, and even now-a-days at the dry goods empori- 
ums, there is and always will be room for the distinct confectionery depot, 
where nothing but sweets, are sold, including ice cream and summer 
drinks. No matter where located, these establishments can afford to do 
a reasonable amount of local advertising, with the possible exception of 
in such cities as New York, Chicago, or Philadelphia, where there are so 
many retail centres that no one local medium distinctly covers any par- 
ticular section, and where, of course, it would be too expensive to adver- 
tise to reach the entire city, when the trade is limited to within a distinct 
boundary. The majority of confectionery stores can easily afford to carry 
a regular advertisement in the local papers, of from two to six inches, 
advertising all-the-year-around, with additional advertising preceding 
and during Christmas holidays. Advertise some particular line of 
sweets, as “Old Fashioned Molasses Candy,” “Our Own Chocolate 
Creams,” “ Mother Hubbard Sticks,” “ Aunt Sarah’s Gum Drops,” or by 
using any other name which will be attractive. Attempt to invent a name 
of loval distinction for some line of popular candy, and advertise this line 
extensively. Do not advertise generally. It is worth little or nothing 
to carry an advertisement reading 


John Smith, 
Fine Confectionery, 
Smithville. 


That means little or nothing. An advertisement can be written upon 
purity, and bring business. It is advisable to preach the doctrine of 
purity, if you can substantiate it in fact. Another advertisement can be 
written upon freshness. The majority of people are in favor of fresh 
candy, even though a great deal of candy is just as good a month old as 
it is upon the day it is made. The confidence of the mother must be 
obtained, if the store has a large children’s trade, for mothers are being 
taught that too much candy injures children, and that confectionery adul- 
teration is absolutely injurious. The idea of making a part of the candy 
within full view of passers-by, or setting aside one corner of the shop for 
‘ts manufacture, has always proven profitable. People like to see made 
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that which they eat, provided the process is attractive. It costs little or 
no more to keep the kitchen clean, and if the kitchen be a part of the 
shop, nicely railed off, a great many people will enter the shop to see 
candy made, without prior intention of buying any. Absolute cleanli- 
ness about the store and kitchen is essential, and the clerks should cer- 
tainly have clean hands and faces, and dress becomingly. 


CrockEry, GuAss, AND LAmps can be advertised to almost any rea- 
sonable extent, and in about as many ways as the variety of their manu- 
facture. Perhaps lamps are limited to a special selling season, but 
crockery and glass are always marketable, and in general demand, and 
the more so during what might be considered their regular seasons. 
Stores of this class should keep an advertisement continuously in the local 
papers. Advertising one thing at a time, unless the advertisement be 
divided into distinct sections, is a fundamental principle which cannot 
meet exception here. Always advertise something that people are inter- 
ested in, or write the advertisement so as to make them interested. Have 
something to say about this beautiful set, or that serviceable ware. 
Advertise especially pitchers, cups, saucers, tumblers, goblets — one class 
at atime. Tell people about a set of one hundred and fifty-five pieces, 
which you will sell for fourteen dollars. Do not write too much deserip- 
tion. Crockery does not look well on paper; it must be seen to be appre- 
ciated, therefore adapt your advertisements to bring people to your store, 
where your crockery, salesmen, and the price must do the rest. Your 
advertisement should never be less than from three to four inches, and 
can frequently occupy a column to advantage. Do not allow a week to 
go by without showing some regular line of stock and pushing it 
especially. There is no necessity of this interfering with regular sales. 
This special pushing will make your regular sales larger, and will enable_ 
you to reduce stock if you desire to do go. 


DENTISTS are professional men, and unless they prefer to do a transient 
business, cannot be justified in doing very extensive advertising. In the 
smaller places the dentist may find it profitable to carry a small card in 
the local papers, giving his office hours, and any other information which 
he may deem it advisable to present. The ethics of some towns do not 
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permit the burning of professional red fire, while other towns will hap- 
pily absorb all one chooses to give them. Other towns and large cities 
admit of very extensive dental advertising, which is thoroughly honora- 
ble, although the higher grade dentists look, with suspicion, upon those so- 
called dental institutions, where an army of dentists are kept under the 
general superintendence of a skilful operator. These concerns find 
extensive advertising very profitable, and if they are not anxious for pro- 
fessional standing, the whole object of their business being to make and 
accumulate money, which they certainly do in an honorable way, they 
cannot be criticised for accomplishing it with printer’s ink. 


Doctors, if of the regular school, must confine themselves to single 
cards in the local papers, and refined printed announcements, and even 
these are sometimes out of taste. Good-will and favors to newspaper men 
may result in personal items about certain successful and difficult opera- 
tions, which cannot lower professional dignity, while they go far towards 
establishing the reputation of the physician. In most of the towns and 
smaller cities, many of the physicians place in the local papers modest 
cards, simply announcing their office hours, stating where they can be 
found, whether they are surgeons or not, and sometimes mentioning some 
specialty in which they are partizularly proficient. This is not generally 
considered bad taste, and is often quite profitable to local physicians. 


DRESSMAKERS may be divided into two classes: the regular down-town 
dressmaker, and the dressmaker who does not possess a down town office, 
and goes out by the day, or uses her front-parlor for office purposes. The 
latter, of course, cannot do much advertising, unless it be confined to the 
want columns of large city dailies, and to short cards in the local papers 
in small towns. The dressmaker, with a store, can be a somewhat exten- 
sive advertiser. The local papers offer her the best medium of adver- 
tising, and she will find profitable a modest, tasty, and nicely worded 
business announcement, to be sent to friends, and to ladies of any district, 
or to the whole town. Her business being wholly confined to woman, she 
will not make the mistake of advertising to reach men. While the adver- 
tiser can advertise to woman to reach man, no one but an idiot would 
think of advertising to man to reach woman. The woman may pick out 
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a style of cloth for her husband’s trousers, but where is the woman who 
will allow her husband to select the style of the garments she wears? The 
dressmaker should keep up to the times, possibly a little ahead of them. 
Opportunity is given her to give people advice as well as to sell them 
dresses, and by giving always good advice she can frequently build up a 
friendship trade, worth more to her than any other kind of trade. Let 
her become an authority upon dressmaking, and her business is assured. Let 
her use the local Press as a means to an end. If she be especially profi- 
cient, perhaps she can conduct a department, charging nothing for her 
services, and receiving the benefit of the advertisement. Her store, or 
room, should be decorated and arranged in the perfection of simple art. 
If a store, the windows should be tastefully draped, and fresh models con- 
stantly shown. All this to be supplemented with good advertising, — 
one thing at a time— for here there is so great multiplicity that it is 
very easy to spoil the entire effect of the advertising by conglomerate 
advertising. See MILLINERS. 


DRuGGISTS, unless located in large cities where trade is entirely con- 
fined to local centres, can do considerable local advertising, the diversity of 
their business admitting of many specialties. No high grade druggist 
will push the sale of any proprietary medicine, except simple home-made 
remedies for colds, coughs, bowel complaints, burns, toothache, corns, 
and the like. If these articles have merit, and are simple, and are adver- 
tised as remedies, not as cures, extensive local advertising will bring 
much profitable trade. Vary the advertisements to fit the physical needs 
of the season. In the advertising of medicines, be careful not to follow 
the extravagant style of most of the patent medicine dealers. The volume 
of the druggist’s local legitimate trade depends upon his reputation, He 
must be known to be a skilful chemist, and a careful compounder of medi- 
eine. -If he have the reputation of selling patent nostrums indiscrimin- 
ately, his reputation as a scientific man is gone, and he simply stands upon | 
the platform of a business sharper, grasping for money by extravagant 
statements, who cares little or nothing about the quality of goods he sells, 
so long as he sells them. The product and contents of the drug store go 
into the stomachs of the people, and people care more about their stomachs 
than they do about their clothes. The prescription department can often 
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be advertised, and there are times when even soda water trade can be 
increased by local advertising. In this line of business as well as in any 
other, the one-thing-at-a-time idea is absolutely essential. A two to six 
inch advertisement in the local papers is about the correct amount of 
space for all-the-year-around advertising for local druggists. 


Dry Goons stores now-a-days are supposed to carry a line of goods to 
meet the wants of everything worn by women and children, and about 
everything, except outside clothes, worn by men. The majority of dry 
goods stores, being really department stores, carrying lines which a few 
years ago were not considered within their business scope, cover substan- 
tially everything but men’s outside clothing; therefore it is, perhaps, well 
to discuss dry goods advertising on a general basis, that is, that dry goods 
stores carry a multiplicity of articles for household use, as well as personal 
wear. In variety and price the contents of these stores are simply limit- 
less. The dry goods advertiser is, and always has been, the most exten- 
sive advertiser, running slightly ahead of the retail clothier. A year’s 
steady advertising, touching but one article at a time, will not exhaust 
the principal staple goods, to be found upon the counters of a large dry 
goods establishment. The successful dry goods advertiser is adopting 
the now settled principle of dividing his advertising into sections or dis- 
tinct parts, advertising in each part but one thing, making a specialty of 
everything he advertises. In the dry goods business, perhaps more than 
in any other, this oneness of advertising is essential, but no more so than 
the necessity of making a specialty of every line of goods advertised. 
People are buying stockings all of the time, yet they can be made to buy 
a great many more stockings if the store advertising is especially pushing 
stockings. Apparently the same dry goods advertisement should seldom 
be written in the same way twice. If it is necessary to advertise the 
same article, or to run the same advertisement substantially more than 
once. it should be rewritten and reset, a change in the typographical 
appearance ‘being as necessary, almost, as a change of style or reading. 
The popular idea that because one style of advertising has brought return, 
that style should be maintained forever, is not founded upon good 
business judgment. A taking style, persisted in, will bring and hold 
business, but the dry goods advertiser can better afford to completely 
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change his style at least once in six months, in order that he may not 
weary people with advertising sameness. In the majority of dry goods 
establishments, one man, may be a clerk, or a man hired especially for 
the purpose, is given the composition of advertisements. In a short time 
that man loses his power to originate new ideas. The brightest advertis- 
ing expert in the world is not limitless in his scope. The good adver- 
tisement writer is the man who borrows ideas, who uses every one in the 
establishment, that he can, to help his advertising. There is many a 
clerk who never has written an advertisement, who can write one good 
advertisement, and only one, and if this advertisement be written and 
handed to the man in charge of the advertising, the man, with a few 
strokes of his pen, may make it into an advertisement even better than 
he himself can write. It is absolutely essential that every one employed 
in a dry goods store, be familiar with the firm’s advertising, that they may 
make suggestions, and further than that, their knowledge of the firm’s 
advertising will enable them to sell more goods than they can if they 
only have the goods back of them for assistance. Several new and taking 
advertisements can be easily written on identically the same shawl; it 
can be made to appear new every day. The marvellous diversity of 
dress goods admits of innumerable announcements, similar yet different. 
The dry goods merchant who attempts to explode all there is in his stock 
at one blast will never hit the game. If the good words about one line 
of goods can be driven into the reader at each firing of the advertising 
cannon, the advertiser should be fully satisfied. Make one day a napkin 
day, another day a sheet and pillow case occasion, another a run on 
hosiery, another on underwear, another on dress patterns. It makes no 
particular difference what the line of goods is; provided it is seasonable, 
or can be forced into season, it can be sold if properly advertised. Make 
the advertisement personal, direct, short, pointed, and original, but do 
not use over-originality. Have something of interest to say, something 
which will give information of value to the reader, as well as about the * 
goods advertised. Let the advertisement answer two purposes: that of 
giving information, and of announcing goods for sale. Let every descrip- 
tion be brief. Do not have too many headlines. One good headline, 
with brief descriptive matter following it, is worth a good deal more than 
a dozen headlines, with or without descriptive matter. Make every 
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announcement a pressing invitation to everybody. Do not slop over. 
Invite people to call, not always by directly saying so, but assure them 
that you are in business to do business, and are under more obligations 
to them for buying than they are to you for the privilege of buying. A 
confidential, personal, reading-article sort of an announcement is unique, 
very successful, and is to be recommended for frequent use. Write it as 
you would write a letter to a friend, describing briefly and pointedly 
some particular line of goods. It must be the personification of honesty, 
and in it should be veins of friendly kindliness and voluntary advice. It 
is well known that dry goods men have made money by deliberately 
lying, by advertising great sacrifices and unparalleled bargains. A cer- 
tain amount of this may be justifiable, if it be backed with truth, but the 
unparalleled bargain idea is a falsehood, for no one believes it. Better 
tell people that you are able to sell goods at an extremely low price, 
for the simple reason —and here give the reason for it — which reason 
must be honorable and one which will be believed. Be careful about 
advertising too much about less than cost. It is a hackneyed expression 
which means nothing and is generally untrue. At the present day 
honesty in dry goods advertising is the best kind of business originality. 
It is not sufficiently practiced to be old and stale. The woman is shrewd, 
or thinks she is. She loses confidence in a store more rapidly than she 
gains it. Gain her confidence once, and she is yours forever, and you 
cannot gain it unless you prove to her that your advertising statements 
are correct. She may come to your store when unparalleled bargains 
are offered, but she is not a permanent buyer. She distrusts the words 
of your salesmen, she believes the goods are poorer than they are. There 
is such a way of telling the truth, and only the truth, that all will believe 
it, and never become dissatisfied. If you have a line of goods which is 
not as good as the goods you sold last week, and all last week’s goods are 
gone, tell folks so, they will appreciate it. In the amount of space, 
there is simply no limit for the enterprising dry goods advertiser. He 
can seldom take too much space; frequently he does not take enough. 
The Press is with him; it will print almost anything he sends it. The 
diversity of his stock in trade allows him to produce newsy items, of 
interest to the readers of the paper, outside of their business value, and 
this kind of item is worth a great deal more to him than puffy puffs. 
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The goods he receives, the number of certain articles he carries in stock, 
the fact that a certain prominent woman had a dress made of a line of 
goods he is carrying, the general appearance of his store, some store 
decorations, or window displays, a brief item describing the making of 
some line of dress goods, and frequently a long article describing wool 
shearing or silk weaving, or the wearing qualities of certain particular 
lines of cloth, are of interest to readers, and if the advertising part of it is 
well hidden, the editor is as glad to print it as he would be to print any 
other miscellany. Interviews can be arranged. The dry goods retailer 
simply has every opportunity, every advantage, to draw from advertising, 
and there is not one dry goods man in ten thousand, who can afford not to 
advertise. The few isolated cases where success has been made in the 
dry goods business, without advertising, simply by exception, prove the 
general rule. See Fancy Goops, MILLINERS, VARIETY STORES, and 
TRIMMINGS. 


ELECTRICAL LIGHTING. — See GAS FITTERS. 


EXPRESS companies require a moderate amount of local advertising. 
Advertise promptness, sure connection, and careful handling of goods, 
and verify the statements in fact. Expressmen should announce the 
location of order boxes. 


Fancy Goops, when sold as they generally are, at the dry goods 
stores, properly come under the head of dry goods advertising. The 
store which deals in fancy goods exclusively has the same opportunity 
for original and attractive advertising in description and variety of goods 
in stock. The one-idea-at-a-time rule should generally be followed, and 
the fluctuations of the thermometer should influence the arranging of 
advertising of seasonable articles. Fancy goods, being objects of art, 
their value largely depending upon their apparent beauty, enable the 
fancy goods advertiser to write advertisements slightly bearing upon the 
wsthetic. He can make them literary, use beautifully turned sentgnces, 
and frequent adjectives. His window displays, and the decorations of 
his counters may be described in the local papers. A large number 
of ladies can be brought to the store simply to admire his exhibits. 
The distinct fancy goods advertiser can, to advantage, use one quarter of 
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a column all the year around, and occasionally it is advisable for him to 
have an advertisement of two or three times that’ space. Of course his 
advertisements must be extremely fresh, seasonable, and artistically 
arranged. He should avoid startling statements and heavy type, and 
make his advertisements as neat as his goods. The field of woman is 
open tohim. A high grade announcement, upon fine paper, in connec- 
tion with newspaper advertising, will greatly assist in bringing business. 
See Dry Goops, TRIMMINGS, and MILLINERS. 


FIRE INSURANCE. — See INSURANCE. 


Frsu should be advertised all the year around. People buy fish sum- 
mer and winter. The fish dealer is confined to a local district, and if he 
be located in a large city, he cannot depend upon newspaper advertising 
for his business, for there is no publication generally covering his par- 
ticular field. He may announce the arrival of oysters, blue fish, and 
other fish of seasons. He may tell people, in advance, of the coming of 
any kind of fish. He can especially advertise an unusual catch of trout, 
or other kind of game fish, which will allow him to make a little boom 
with printers’ ink. He may easily find opportunity for interesting 
news items, which the local paper will gladly print, if he be a regular 
advertiser. The local fish dealer should not use less than two inches 
throughout the year, and during certain seasons he can, to advantage, use 
as much space as half a column. ‘The appearance of the fish store has a 
great deal to do with trade. It should be kept scrupulously clean. The 
fish should be arranged ‘in the windows and on the counters, packed in ice, 
where they can be seen by passers-by and visitors to the store. The fish 
dealer has an opportunity to do a certain amount of circular advertising. 
Let him issue a little booklet telling how to cook fish, and giving other 
hints on fish, for free distribution among customers, and those he desires 
for customers. He can become authority upon fish for his district, and 
the moment he becomes authority his trade is established. 


Frve AND TEN CENT stores are now recognized as a legitimate part ot 
the local business of every town of fair size. Their success partly 
depends upon well directed, catchy, and extensive advertising. The 
advertisement should be never less than six inches, and frequently a 
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column or more can be used to advantage. Do not advertise more than 
two or three articles at a time, and let those articles be of positive utility, 
and to be sold at the lowest possible prices consistent with profit. The 
almost limitless variety of goods in stock admits of fresh and seasonable 
advertisements, sure to interest the majority of families. Each line of 
goods should be generally advertised as extensively as lines of similar 
goods are advertised at the higher priced stores, but there may be in the 
advertisement a sort of bombastic swing hardly allowable in the advertise- 
ments of the higher priced stores. Five cent stores should sail with all 
the canvas set, provided eyery sail is tull of wind; in fact, a reasonable 
amount of wind is to be encouraged. Patrons of these stores are not sup- 
posed to be largely from the upper crust of alleged society, therefore the 
advertising should be adapted to the wants of the lower and centre classes 
of middle people. The attractive arrangement of store counters and 
show windows is of positive consequence. Five cent stores must adver- 
tise continuously throughout the year. See Dry Goops and Vartery 
STORES. 


FLorists will find moderate and continuous advertising profitable, 
with occasionally larger advertisements. Fortunate is the florist who can 
create a run on some particular flower, if he have plenty of them. If 
possible, advertise one kind of flower at a time. Announce that some 
particular flower is now worn extensively by fashionable people, if it is. 
Watch the reports of weddings or receptions which constantly appear in 
the society papers of the larger cities; note the flowers worn, obtain 
favorable notices about them in the local papers, and be sure that the 
uticle mentions that the florist is carrying a quantity of this fashionable 
flower. See to it that the local hewspapers give ample notice of all 
elaborate floral designs, which show the taste and originality of the 
florist. Floral advertising should be thoroughly refined, and in strict 
keeping with the quality of the business. The florist must not forget 
that the poor as well as the rich are flower buyers. ‘ 


FLOUR AND GRAIN stores should run a moderate sized card, say from 
two to six inches, in the local papers, throughout the year; and at least 
twice a year, for periods of a month or so, increase the advertising to 
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double or more the usual space. If possible, advertise a special brand of 
flour, under an original name, perhaps; and see to it that this advertised 
brand of flour is as good, or better, than the advertisement claims. 
Special advertising of grain should begin early enough to precede the 
grain buying season, and continue for fully a month subsequent to the 
opening of the season; returning of course to the usual sized. advertise- 
ment. Flour stores, catering to retail family trade, have excellent 
opportunity to do quite extensive local advertising. It is suggested that 
the flour dealer issue a “Book About Bread,” for free distribution, in 
which he can well advertise his brands of flour. It is curious how few 
folks now-a-days know how to make bread —’most anyone can mix and 
bake cake. The flour man has opportunity to do good and make money. 
See GROCERS. 


FRUvIT is an article of variableness, and there are but few retail stores 
devoted exclusively to the fruit trade that can afford to advertise more 
than very moderately. Fruit is usually sold at the other stores, and in 
connection with other perishable goods, forms a specialty to be adver- 
tised in its season. 


FURNACES.— See STOVES and GAs FIrrers. 


FURNISHING Goons, properly belonging to men, admit of a considera- 
ble amount of continuous advertising. The advertisement may occupy 
any reasonable space, say from three inches to a half a column, as the 
season and business will permit. The advertising, certainly, should be 
continuous, for men are buying this line of goods all the year around. 
The advertisement should each time be directed towards some special 
line, as of shirts, neck-ties, or stockings. A run on shirts is recom- 
mended for any season of the year, and on colored shirts with the opening 
of warm weather. A catchy advertisement can be made on the wearing 
of garters. Now-a-days all men wear garters, or should be made to, and 
the advertisement can be educational as well as specific in its business 
calling. The garter idea can apply to any line of furnishing goods, out- 
side of regular shirts, stockings, and underwear. Light-weight stockings 
are articles of interest to men during the warmer months, and thick under- 
wear is an opportune article for special advertising when fall is waning. 
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Lawn or other summer ties are catchy advertising subjects in the season ; 
and a special sale of suspenders is constantly open to the grasping. A 
week should not pass without something new, or made to look like new, 
in the advertisements. Although furnishing goods, properly speaking, 
are for men’s use exclusively, there is ‘certainly no reason why women 
should be ignored. The woman is particularly interested in her hus- 
band’s, brother’s, and children’s dressy welfare. It is she, often as much 
as the man, who controls the selection and purchase of these goods. It 
is often advisable to especially appeal to her, heading the advertisement 
something as follows: “Does Your Husband Wear A Shirt?” “Is Your 
Boy Stockingless?” “Don’t Mend The Old Undershirt Again!” 
“Handkerchiefs For That Boy of Yours,” “Husband’s Neckties,” and 
other like expressions which will catch the woman’s eye, gain her atten- 
tion, and make her buy, or suggest that her husband purchase, the articles 
advertised. See CLoruHine and Harts and Caps. 


FURNITURE advertising in volume ranks about third in the list of 
advertised articles. Under no circumstances, unless your advertisement 
be divided into sections, advertise more than one class of furniture at a 
time. Do not make the fatal mistake of producing an advertisement 
which is nothing more or less than a conglomeration of furniture ideas, 
so mixed, that the public cannot separate them, and has no desire to do 
so. Ninety-nine per cent. of all furniture is purchased either directly by 
the woman, or by the man under the influence of the woman. It is abso- 
lutely essential that all furniture advertisements be written almost exclu- 
sively to catch the feminine eye, and in the interest of woman, unless such 
furniture be exclusively for office use, and in that case the woman has a 
great deal more influence in its selection than the average furniture dealer 
realizes. The local furniture dealer cannot well afford to use less than 
six inches space continuously in the local papers, with even full pages, 
full columns anyway, just preceding and during season. The furniture . 
store has great opportunity for window display. Such opportunjty 
should be improved, and the local papers requested to make mention of it. 
The use of cuts in furniture advertising is generally to be recommended, 
except in cases where the furniture is too elaborate for illustrations to do it 
justice. An entire chamber set cannot be shown in illustration, unless 
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such illustration be elaborate and the press work and paper of the highest 
grade, but an outline drawing of a chiffonier, or chair, or sofa, or book- 
case, or any other simple article of furniture, assists in forming an idea 
of its value. Do not run the same advertisement more than once, and if 
it can possibly be avoided, better rewrite the same advertisement than 
carry it twice as it originally appeared. Change it typographically if 
you cannot change it otherwise. Change the headline if you cannot 
think of a change for the descriptive matter. Use considerable space, 
large type, strong catch lines, and all justifiable adjectives. Have much 
to say about the strength of the furniture, the smoothness of its finish, 
and of its other woody characteristics. Make an occasional run on 
chamber sets; a special advertisement can easily be written for each par- 
ticular set. Boom chairs; expatiate upon the strength of their legs. 
Parlor beds can support a deal of printer’s ink; so can chiffoniers and 
tables. Keep some particular kind of furniture, which is locally new 
and of superior durability, constantly before the public; and stake your 
reputation upon its quality. The furniture dealer has opportunity for 
advising the public, which he can do in an advertising way. He has 
legitimate mark-down and clearance sales, to be improved to his own 
advantage and to the benefit of the public, but he must avoid exaggera- 
tion. Part of the value of furniture is in its wear, and the furniture 
dealer who advertises to sell much below cost, and sends out a grade of 
furniture which will not stand alone more than a year, is the man who 
will never do permanent business anywhere. Honesty in furniture 
advertising is a business essential. 


Furs are closely allied to the hat and cap trade, and admit of moderate 
and dignified advertising during the winter and the two or three months 
preceding it. At one time advertise furs of a quality beyond the reach 
of any save the wealthy, and put particular stress upon the expense and 
quality; then announce a stock of furs of medium quality and price; and 
follow with advertisements of durable furs of cheaper quality and less 
price; but do not indicate that the two last are especially adapted to 
the poorer class of people. It is quite popular now-a-days, in most sec- 
tions, to purchase furs during the summer, or after season. If that be a 
local hobby, and if the merchant can build up a large trade by advertising 
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his last year’s furs at reduced prices during the summer months, an 
advertisement of from four to six inches during and preceding season, and 
an advertisement of not less than three inches between seasons is about 
right for the average amount of advertising space in the local papers 
for the local fur dealer. 


GLASS.—- See CROCKERY. 


GaAs, STEAM, Hot WATER, AND ELECTRICAL LIGHTING, FITTERS, in 
small places, will find moderate advertising about all that will be profita- 
ble. It should be generally limited to a small continuous card, say of 
from two to four inches,-in the local papers, with at least monthly changes. 
Advertise promptness, and exceed it in practice. Announce that a specialty 
is made of responding to emergencies, as the bursting of pipes in the night 
time. If the fitter he located in a large city quite extensive advertising 
is profitable, and it should be continuous. Men in this line of trade have 
ample opportunity of educating the public into any particular line of 
heating and lighting. They can issue pamphlets, booklets, folders, and 
the like, setting forth some known principle of household heating and 
lighting, with their advertisement appended, the article generally to be a 
copy of some popular scientific article, from the pen of some one beyond 
commercial bias. Quality of the work in these lines, where quality 
creates and prevents danger to the family, is a business essential. Adver- 
tising will never help a dishonest fitter, who botches his work and expects 
to continue to do local business. Increased advertising should be con- 
fined to a month or six weeks before season, and in season, and even dur- 
ing between-seasons, for the majority of people who are going to put in 
gas, electric lights, steam, or hot water fittings, decide to do so several 
months, frequently, before they give the order, and it is then that adver- 
tising brings business. Steam and hot water heating for residences is 
comparatively little understood. The fitter has good opportunity to 
explain the peculiar advantages of these economical and effective methods * 
of home-warming. He can actually force people to become sufficierftly 
interested to seriously consider new methods of household fires. See 
STOVES and PLUMBERS. 


GLOVES, except in the larger cities, are sold in connection with other 
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lines of goods, and form an excellent subject for special advertising. 
Advertise gloves to fit big hands and little hands. There are winter 
gloves, and summer gloves, and cheap gloves, and other kinds of gloves; 
_some of season, and some without season; and each class deserves an 
entire special advertisement. The local dealer in gloves exclusively can 
easily afford a standing advertisement of from two to six inches all the 
year around, with increased space in the local papers during season and 
preceding season. 


GRAIN.— See FLour and GROCERS. 


GROCERS need never stop advertising. The multiplicity of the stock 
in trade presents something fresh for every week in the year. Advertise 
the new arrivals. Start a molasses run, or push the sale of canned goods, 
for a change; but do not pretend to sell less than cost. Advertise full 
weight, and verify it. If the average grocer gave the same slipshod 
attention to the buying and selling of flour and molasses, as he does to _ 
the preparing and placing of his advertising, over the chamber doors of 
every house in America would be nailed the grocery coat of arms. The 
local grocer must advertise in the local paper. At certain seasons of the 
year a column is not too much space, and the average grocer can afford to 
run an advertisement of from one quarter to one half a column in every 
issue of every respectable paper printed within his territory, unless he 
be located in some large city. One half a column can be used, to advan- 
tage, in announcing an invoice of prunes, or a new shipment of flour, or 
a fresh lot of canned goods, or a fine lot of spices. Flour admits of. 
unlimited advertising. There are few things about which more can be 
said than about flour. Under no circumstances advertise the same article 
the same way more than a week, and if necessary to advertise it more con- 
tinuously, rewrite the advertisement or have the old one reset. The grocery 
window can be utilized, at little or no expense, for the business-bringing 
exhibit, or any lines of eatables. The conventional griddle cake cooking, 
if not worked too much, is interesting. An oil stove, witha kettle of hot 
water steaming upon the top of it, will attract everybody’s attention. 
Some attractive wording, made with corn, or beans, will be read. A 
pyramid can be built of tomato cans, or clothes pins, or anything else. A 
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working exhibit in the window or store, where a good looking girl or 
a neat looking colored man is making something to eat, gain the attention 
of everybody. Do not have the grocery store dark. A cockroach by 
twilight looks twice as large as a cockroach with a full flood of light 
upon him. You cannot expect folks to buy of the store where a couple 
of kerosene lamps are supposed to do the lighting. Do not often adver- 
tise goods for less than cost. People are suspicious. They are afraid 
that too cheap things will injure their stomachs. The grocers who make 
money are the grocers who sell fair goods at fair prices, and who seldom 
cut prices. See FLour. 


HARDWARE should be moderately and continuously advertised by a 
card, say from two to four inches, in the local papers. The principal 
articles in stock need occasional extra pushing, and give opportunity for 
slight increase in advertising space. After a burglary it is well to call 
attention to lines of locks; and there are other things which are opportune 
for advertising at certain occasions, such as snow-shovels in winter, and 
wire screens in summer. A first class advertisement can be made on 
hammers or on wood saws, or upon augers, or anything else useful to the 
man of family. Once in a while especially appeal to woman. Ask her 
if ber husband has a saw that will cut anything, inquire if that 
cheap hammer of hers ever keeps on to the handle. Suggest that every 
family have a tool-chest, and give the price of the best tool-chest you 
can sell for the smallest amount of money. See STovEs and Gas 
FITTERS. 


HARNESSES, with the repair shop, generally a part of a well-regulated 
harness store, require little extensive advertising, but that little can be 
made profitable to the dealer or maker, and needs to be continuous. 
Whenever possible, advertise some particular harness of undoubted 
quality. The average harness maker cannot afford to run an advertise- - 
ment much longer than two inches in the local papers, unless his storeybe 
located in a large city, and is a general harness store, selling everything in 
the line of horse use. These large merchants will find it necessary to do 
a considerable amount of local advertising, running an advertisement in 
the local papers of from four to six inches at least half the year, and a 
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smaller card during the balance. They should particularly adhere to the 
principle of only one thing at a time. 


Hart and Cap stores, no matter where located, unless they be suburban 
stores adjoining large cities, can be reckoned fourth or fifth in the line of 
advertising volume. While the demand for hats is of course somewhat 
limited to season, there is a sale of hats all the year around, for hats fall 
off and are lost, and hats become damaged, and the enterprising retailer 
who keeps his name constantly before the public, during dull season, as 
well as during season, is the one who works up a very large amount of 
extra trade. The space used should seldom be less than four or five 
inches and as much as half a column or more will be found advantageous, 
just preceding the change of seasons. Under no circumstances advertise 
more than one style of hat at atime. If you havea one dollar hat, adver- 
tise it on Monday, a two dollar and a half hat on Tuesday, and a three 
dollar hat on Wednesday, and so on. Return to the original one dollar 
hat within two or three days, if it is necessary to do it, and it frequently 
is; but do not print the same style of advertisement twice in succession. 
Change the wording and typographical display of your advertisement 
every time. Cuts can be used to great advantage. They should be, gen- 
erally, outline illustrations, which will print well in any publication. 
Have the matter very brief; make the advertisement so that a man can 
read the whole advertisement at a single glance. Do not forget that 
woman knows about the style of a man’s hat as well as he does, and better, 
and that you are obliged to please her as well as him. Once in a while 
especially adapt the advertisement to appeal to the woman’s eye. Head 
it “Does Your Husband Wear A Hat?” “Do You Like Your Hus- 
band’s Hat?” “Your Husband’s Hat Is Growing Old,” and other like 
expressions. A run on some inexpensive, and if possible original, style 
of hat or cap, is recommended. The opening of the straw hat season 
should be preceded by increased advertising space. Start with straw hats 
in general, to be followed with some style of straw hat in particular; then 
announce a stock of tennis or yachting caps, or some popular, or that can 
be made popular, kind of light cloth hat. Preceding the cold weather, 
begin to advertise winter hats; have much to say about some particular 
style of winter hat. Fur hats make a good specialty for advertising dur- 
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ing a cold snap; and beaver and other styles of medium weight hats are 
worth pushing between seasons. Keep up with the styles, and always 
advertise stylish hats, with or without stylish prices. See FURNISHING 
Goops. 


HAY AND STRAW merchants will find it profitable to advertise fresh 
receipts, and large shipments of hay. They should especially speak of the 
quality of hay, and in many cases it is advisable to tell when the hay was 
cut, and where it came from. Hay and straw should be advertised moder- 
ately and continuously, say in space of from two to four inches, with slight 
increase preceding the opening of the selling season; of course continu- 
ing through a portion of the season. Advertise prompt delivery, and be 
as prompt as is proclaimed by the advertisement. 


HOTELS may be divided into three distinct classes: the local town hotel, 
the city hotel, and the summer resort hotel. The local town hotel will 
always find it profitable to run a small card in the local papers continu- 
ously, and to attract trade by advertising in the papers situated in towns 
in which reside many of their transient guests. Arrange with the local 
papers to print the list of arrivals, which nearly all of the papers will do 
gratuitously, if the hotel be running a regular advertisement. See to it 
that all banquets and receptions held at the hotel are properly mentioned. 
A complimentary notice of this sort is worth a good dinner to all the 
newspaper men available. City hotels, located in the larger cities, have 
national reputation, and must be advertised both locally and nationally. 
It generally pays to print a two or three inch card in the leading local 
dailies, and frequently in the local dailies of cities within five hundred 
miles. A certain amount of national advertising in the leading maga- 
zines, and publications of national circulation, will be found extremely 
profitable. It is always advisable to have the lists of guests printed in 
the local papers. The enterprising proprietor of a first class city hotel 
‘will watch his list of guests very carefully, and if some prominent man gr 
woman is stopping with him, either transiently or permanently, he can 
notify the Associated Press, and the reporters of tne newspapers, so that the 
fact that Hon. John Smith is stopping at the Jones Hotel will receive 
general publicity throughout the entire country. This advertising costs 
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nothing, and is very effective. The summer hotel is either occupied by 
people coming from the cities near by, or by people from all over the coun- 
try. It is a mistaken idea to boom summer hotel advertising so near to 
the opening of the hotel. The majority of people who propose to spend 
the summer away from home, plan their summer trip two or three months 
betore they really take it, particularly if going to spend the entire summer 
away from home. It is often advisable to begin summer hotel advertising in 
the dead of winter, for summer literature then is particularly refreshing, 
and people will read circulars and announcements of summer hotels, when 
they are not so likely to read them as intently later on, when they are 
flooded with this class of literature. The so called society paper has 
been and always will be called the organ of the hotel and touring adver- 
tiser. It pays to advertise first class hotels and summer resorts in these 
papers, even if the claimed circulation is double its real. The daily paper, 
howeyer, presents a medium which cannot be excelled. The daily paper 
is read by the family, and a simple advertisement in that paper will bring 
more inquiries than a larger advertisement in any other medium. Under- 
stand, the first class hotel will advertise both in society papers and in 
dailies. The argument that the summer hotel is patronized exclusively 
by society people, and consequently the advertisement must be written to 
appeal to society people only, is the weakest kind of business nonsense. 
The average summer hotel boarder simply has a flavoring of tone. If one 
watches the mail which comes to the summer hotel he will find that 
ninety out of every one hundred papers are the popular daily papers of the 
towns and cities the boarders live in. The hotel should have a book or 
circular descriptive of itself, its surroundings and attractions. The 
descriptive matter should be plain and clear. It should give all the 
information any one would ask for, and in such a way that people will 
understand it. This so called literary rot, which paints everything in 
glowing colors and quotes poetry appropriate or inappropriate to the sub- 
ject, is not what the hotel seeker is looking for. What he wants to know 
is where the hotel is located, how far from the station, how long it takes 
to get there, what kind of rooms there are, the quality of the table, the 
prices, the views from the hotel, the drives, the surrounding scenery, the 
healthfulness, the elevation, and he desires these presented to him in 
the briefest possible way, with the finest illustrations, if the hotel can 
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afford to send out a book of this class. Remember one thing, advertise 
what you have, not the people who own it. The name of the hotel has 
value, the proprietor of the hotel should receive recognition, but the 
people care a great deal more about what they are going to get there than 
they do whether the hotel is called the Jones House or Smith House, or 
whether Mrs. Black runs it or Mrs. John Smith. Advertise in your 
headings attractions rather than the name of your hotel. An advertise- 
ment headed Jones House may attract attention, but an advertisement 
headed “100 Trout a Day,” or “Fifty Miles of Forest,” or 3,000 Feet 
Above the Sea,” “Ona Mountain Top,” “By the Sea,” “In the Woods,” 
“ Always Cool,” or any other catchy descriptive line, will bring more 
people to the hotel than any other style of advertising. See TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPANIES. 


Hor WatTER HraterRs.— See GAS FITTERS and STOVES. 


INSURANCE companies have both sides of the open field of humanity at 
their disposal. Local insurance companies and local agents must be con- 
tinuous and heavy local advertisers. They should cover the city and 
surrounding territory thoroughly. Every man of property, and every one 
in majority must carry policies of fire, or life, or both. The local papers 
should never be permitted to go to press without the local company’s 
advertisement upon the first page. The space occupied should never be 
less than six inches, and can run to any size. The names of the official 
heads, with the directors, should occasionally be included in the adver- 
tisement; but the usual standing advertisement of this sort is not very 
effective. Better announce leading facts, like, “Not A Claim Disputed 
In 15 Years,” “$100,000 Paid For Losses Within A Year,” “ Without 
A Lawsuit,” “Prompt Payments Always,” “Solid As A Rock,” ‘* $500,- 
000 Capital,” “Positive Investment,” “Protect The Home,” and other 
catchy headings. As soon as losses are settled, see to it that the local 
papers speak about it; and remember that in life insurance, large risks 
taken are interesting items of local news. Local agents will find it 
advisable to advertise to more than moderate extent in the local papers, 
and should advertise continuously. The business furnishes opportunity 
for many local notices, which should be improved. Letters from parties 
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stating that all business transactions have been satisfactory, and all claims 
paid with commendable promptness, furnish good material for advertising. 
Large companies must do all that can profitably be done by local com- 
panies, and more. The leading national mediums are necessary, and tons 
of printed matter essential. The printed matter must be pointed and brief. 
Do not serve to the public more than it can assimilate. The lengthy argu- 
ment, convincing as it may be to the advertiser, will not be read by the 
reader. Long winded stories and dry statistics are not worth the paper 
they take. In these days of insurance competition, the successful com- 
pany always sends out one argument atatime. The principle of driving 
one nail ata blow, if the nail be a clincher, is positively necessary in 
this business. Too many nails split the argument. The insurance com- 
pany has good opportunity to do philanthropic work, and make money. 
It can teach the people. The successful teacher holds the grip on the 
scholars. Do not over advertise by making absurd statements. The 
truth about insurance is enough. When fires are prevalent opportunity 
for extensive advertising is apparent. 


JEWELRY AND CLOCKS are, to a very large extent, all-the-year-round 
goods, and therefore require continuous advertising, to some degree of 
extensiveness, unless the jeweler be located in a district of a large city 
where he cannot find any medium distinctly covering his territory. The 
average jeweler should carry an advertisement in the local papers of from 
three to four inches continuously, and a half a column or more during 
and preceding holidays, and other selling seasons. The bulk of every- 
thing sold by jewelers is purchased by women. It is, therefore, essential 
that ninety per cent. of the advertisements be especially directed in the 
direction of feminine taste. The advertising of watches and other articles 
for men need not always be written to especially appeal to man, for the 
woman, even more than the man, controls the purchase of such articles. 
It is her taste and experience which influence her husband, and the other 
male members of her family. The jeweler should invariably advertise one 
article at a time, and should attempt, if possible, to make a specialty of 
some particular article, and in making such a specialty, to push it to 
every advantage. A dozen new and effective advertisements can be made 
upon the qualities and prices of clocks. Advertise a clock for the office, 
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another for the dining room, for the parlor mantel, for the bedroom, for 
the hall. Make leaders of servants’ clocks and kitchen clocks. Tell 
people that that servant girl of theirs will not be so likely to be late if 
she has a telling-time clock. Advertise alarm clocks, cheap clocks, 
expensive clocks. Do not let the descriptive matter about clocks or other 
articles in the store be lengthy. Do not use technicalities. Simply tell 
people what you have, and what it will do. They care nothing about the 
inside workings of a clock and watch, if the outside workings are 
satisfactory. The jeweler has sparkling opportunity for sparkling adver- 
tising. Advertise rings for lovers, rings for old women, rings for men 
—oneringatatime. Tell about your repair shop, and the promptness and 
the nicety of your work. Make silverware prominent. It is often 
advisable to have a run on thimbles, and other low priced articles. It is 
frequently beneficial to sell them at cost in order to bring people to the 
store. Lay aside fifty thimbles of a certain kind, or fifty clocks, and use 
them as a leader, or as a bait, for the sale of other goods. Do not let the 
holidays run ahead of the holiday advertising. Better advertise before the 
holidays than during the holidays. Better still advertise extensively 
slightly preceding holidays than during holidays. The shrewd jeweler 
will advertise in season as well as preceding season, and will make every 
effort to build trade during dull season. Announce that you have the 
true time constantly on hand, and that watches will be regulated free. 
Circulars are of no particular value, even if they are gotten up in the 
highest style of the art, to the average jeweler, but announcements once 
in a while are generally beneficial. 


KITCHEN Goops are always salable, and some of them have the dis- 
tinction of possessing special seasons. Begin to advertise gas and oil 
stoves a month or so before the hot season, and continue until within a 
month of its close. Announce in big letters that a Johnny Cake, or 
something else in the cookery line, baked on one of the so-and-so oil or 
gas stove, will be presented to every lady who may call for it. Cook 
the articles in plain sight of the public, and for two or three weeks bill 
the town, and fill the papers with the announcement. In the cold 
weather, especially before it is fairly settled, push the staple articles of 
the trade. Do not stop the advertising entirely in any part of the year. 
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Under no circumstances withdraw the advertising during any season of 
the year. Goods in this line sell all the year round, and the man who 
does the business is the man who pushes for business during the so called. 
dull season. The advertisement need not necessarily be large. From 
two to six inches of an average, throughout the year, are generally 
sufficient. See HARDWARE. 


LAmMps. — See CROCKERY. 


LAUNDRIES should keep a moderate-sized card running throughout the 
year. If cheap prices are an object, advertise cheap prices, specifying 
the price on each leading article. Announce prices alternately with 
quality of the work. Be particular to advertise promptness. State that 
you will call for the laundry and deliver it. Guarantee satisfaction. 


LAWYERS cannot in good taste use more than a modest card in the 
local papers. Lawyers, like all other professional men, have intimate 
relations with the local Press, and can easily exert their influence to 
obtain unobjectionable notice of successful suits. In small towns, lawyers 
consider a small continuous card in the local papers a business necessity. 
Large law offices, making a specialty of collections and other legal busi- 
ness, will find quite extensive local advertising beneficial. Change the 
advertisement as often as possible — every time if convenient. 


Lire INSURANCE. — See INSURANCE. 


LumpBer DEALERS will find ita good plan to advertise special lines of 
lumber, and to be particular in speaking of the quality of the building 
material they furnish. There is so much green lumber now in the market 
that the man who can establish his reputation as always selling kiln dried 
lumber is sure, sooner or later, to do the business of the town. 


LUMBERMEN will find moderate continuous advertising beneficial, and 
it is generally advisable to increase it to a limited extent during and pre- 


ceding the building months. 


MARBLE AND STONE master workers are about on a par, so far as adver- 
tising is concerned, with the lumber men; and will find it advantageous 
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to carry a small card in the local papers throughout the year. Obtain 
local newspaper mention of all artistic designs or specimens of marble or 
stone cutting, as of monuments, fronts of buildings, and special work or 
carving in marble or stone. Change the advertisement as often as 
possible. 


Masons should do advertising to about the extent done by builders 
and lumbermen; very moderately, and always continuously. Obtain local 
newspaper mention of unusually large or difficult to perform contracts, 
and of their successful completion. A card of from two to four inches in 
the local papers is about sufficient. 


MarkKETs for meat and provisions need an advertisement of from three 
to six inches, continuously in the local papers.. Advertise goods in their 
season. Have a good deal to say about fresh meat, tender steak, juicy 
chops, cucumbers just from the vines, new potatoes, ripe tomatoes, berries 
picked to-day; but do not misrepresent. Detection is sure, for the 
customer has the senses of sight and taste arrayed against the dealer. 
Announce prices frequently ; fair prices for first-class quality. Markets 
should always have some specialty for advertising. People can be made 
to eat almost anything that is good if the market man sees to it that they 
know about it. It is easy to create a run on some lines of eatables, and to 
establish a large trade in this direction. 


MeEn’s OUTFITTERS. — See FURNISHING Goops and HATS AND CAPs. 


MILKMEN in general need not advertise more than a small card in the 
local papers; but the dairy-man, with a fancy farm, will often find that 
somewhat extensive advertising of pure farm milk, and other products of 
the farm, will build up a large and permanent patronage. With the 
present watery condition of milk, at any rate its supposed watery condi- 
tion, it will take considerable advertising to get new customers, but 
advertising will do it, if the milk be satisfactory. : 


MILLINERS should carry the style of the hats and bonnets into the 
advertisement, which should be tasty always, and vary as often as do the 
styles, and number of styles. Let the card be of fair size, say of from 
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two to six inches, throughout the entire year; and at least twice as much 
space should be used just preceding and following the seasons. Originate 
some stylish style of bonnet or hat, give it an appropriate and well- 
sounding name, and force its recognition from every lady in town and 
about. Cater to the tastes of the community in advertising, as well as in 
the management of the goods, and let the advertisement be as fresh as the 
freshest new bonnet. The openings should be well advertised, and 
written up artistically and correctly. If the local newspaper man has not 
the peculiar ability to describe the indescribable, find some lady of taste, 
imagination, and knowledge of millinery, to furnish the substance of the 
article; perhaps the milliner can do it, but the chances are that an out- 
sider can produce a freshness generally difficult for one to produce who 
has lived and worked among the things to be written about. Milliners 
eater wholly to women, and their advertisements must be exclusively 
directed in that direction. The same taste which enables the milliner to 
originate styles should be carried into the advertising. Modesty is an 
essential. Always have some specialty, a seasonable one, of course, and 
advertise it extensively preceding and during season. See Dry Goons, 
TRIMMINGS, and Fancy Goons. 


Music, including musical instruments, absolutely requires plenty of 
printer’s ink to proclaim its sounds and tones. The local dealer in 
musical things must be one of the large advertisers. The advertisement 
should never be withdrawn, and it should be changed nearly every week. 
Print testimonials, one or two at a time. When sales are made to local 
celebrities, see to it that the local press mentions such sales. Carry in 
stock a large number of some extremely popular air, put the price on it 
down, and keep the local papers full of it. If some amateur musician or 
singer of note renders it, be sure the name of the piece is given in the 
report of the performance. Always have some new and catchy selection 
before the public, and, through advertising it, force the people not only to 
purchase the piece in question, but to look over the stock on hand; in 
other words, have constantly a drawing card before the public, and be 
sure that it has sufficient worth to substantiate the advertising claims. 
It is frequently advisable to print in the local paper the first stanza of 
some popular song; to arrange it so that the local musicians sing it fre- 
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quently. The music dealer has opportunity of making his music popular, 
and the moment he makes it popular he will do business. It is generally 
beneficial to print in the local papers sundry squibs telling about the 
author of some popular song, giving little points about his history, and 
how he came to write the song. All this is news of interest, and fur- 
nishes the best of advertising. Pianos and organs require much local 
pushing. Do not advertise more than one instrumental quality point at a 
time. Speak of the wear, the long time between tunings, the delicacy of 
tone, the outside finish. Testimonials are essential, if they are good ones, 
but don’t print too many atatime. See to it that your instruments receive 
local newspaper mention. 


Ort Stoves. — See KitcHEN Goops and STOvVEs. 
OrGANS. — See Music. 


Paint dealers, so far as advertising is concerned, are about on a par 
with painters; but should do in addition a more or less amount of special 
advertising of ready-mixed paints, in their season; and if the town is of 
considerable size, it may be beneficial to extensively advertise this com- 
modity. The paint dealer should always have some particular paint 
before the public. It may be a household paint, an outdoor paint, a 
varnish paint, or a quick drying paint, or a dressing for the floor. Make 
a specialty of these lines, advertise one at a time, and gain the patronage 
of those people particularly anxious to obtain this particular paint. 


PAINTERS should advertise about as moderately as do builders and 
lumbermen; and they may find it advisable to do a little special adver- 
tising slightly preceding the house-painting season. 


PAPER HANGINGS require a moderate amount of continuous advertising, 
say from three to six inches in the local papers. At one time advertise 
cheap and pretty designs for the chamber; then announce a line of hall 
papers, cheap and expensive; follow with a moderate sized blast on a 
stock of unique and artistic designs for the dining-room; devote con- 
siderable space to inform the people that really expensive-looking parlor 
papers can be sold at extremely low prices, consistent with profit. Adver- 
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tise blue papers, red papers, sunset-glow papers, green papers without 
arsenic, smoothly-finished papers, rough papers, dados, borders, centre- 
pieces, imitation frescoes, Lincrusta Walton designs. Avoid advertising 
more than one class of papet at a time. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS will find it advantageous to run their advertisements 
in the local papers continuously. The advertisement should occupy never 
less than two inches of space, and from that up to a half a column, and 
from four to six inches on an average throughout the year. The pho- 
tographers who cater exclusively to the fashionable trade should hesitate 
before extensively announcing cut prices, but a good many photographers. 
can, with advantage, use flaming advertisements announcing specialties. 
at special prices. Advertise children’s pictures taken in the twinkling 
of an eye. The photographer who has the reputation of taking the: 
finest children’s pictures in town, can, by using them as leaders, 
draw to his studio the trade of all ages. See to it that the newspapers: 
mention the taking of photographs of celebrities, and prominent per- 
sonages, provided no objection to the publicity be made by the sitters. 
The taking of groups, of families, or of societies furnish allowable local 
news, the name of the photographic artist to be given in the notice. 
The photographer should be on the best of terms with the women. He 
should be ever courteous. His establishment should be furnished in a 
simple and comfortable style. He should make a specialty of some line 
of work, and advertise that more extensively than his general business. 
Let him be authority on photography in general, or on any special line of 
photography. He must be an artist, and an authority, to receive recogni- 
tion of permanent value. 


Pranos. — See Music. 


PLUMBERS should run a card in the local papers throughout the year, 
the advertisement to occupy from two to four inches of space. Announce 
promptness in repairing, and be as prompt as the announcement. 
Plumbers are generally the subject of newspaper jokes. It is said they 
are exorbitant in their prices. However true this may be, the plumber 
should counteract it by especially advertising reasonable prices, and guar- 
anteed quality of work. See GAs FirrEers and Stovus. 
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RAILROADS. — See TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES. 


REAL Estate men, like auctioneers, will find continuous advertising 
essential, with marked increase during certain seasons of the year, and 
when they have special sales of houses and land of marketable value or 
for investment. Advertise for houses and land to sell, and houses to be 
let; and when property is placed in the agent’s hands for disposal, 
advertise it as extensively as is consistent, using for the special adver- 
tisement not less than six inches of space, and often as much as a column. 
In describing the premises follow the directions given for auctioneers ; in 
fact, as far as advertising is concerned, real estate agents and auctioneers 
are closely allied. Influence the local papers to print full description of 
the property. Make it a point to collect local real estate transfers and 
other similar news for the local papers; charge them nothing for it — 
the editors will gladly repay the kindness in local mention, which 
amounts to very good advertising. Originate attractive headings, let 
the descriptive matter be brief, and yet cover the ground. Tell the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Especially adapt every advertisement 
to the want of the possible customers for the class advertised. Do not use 
too extravagant statements. If you have a house to sell which is particu- 
larly interesting to young married couples, make the spirit of the adver- 
tising reach such people. Another house is for a man of family; appeal 
to that man in the heading, or in the descriptive matter, better in both. 
Do not forget that it is as necessary to give the quality of the surround- 
ings of the property to be advertised, as well as the quality of the property 
advertised. The real estate man can easily afford a local advertisement 
of from three to six inches continuously, with occasional half and whole 
columns. See AUCTIONEERS. 


RESTAURANTS require continuous advertising in the local newspapers, 
say from two to eight inches of space. The purity of the viands is the 
one great thing to be advertised. Speak of the home-made bread, the 
pies, the cake. Announce pure milk, good coffee, creamery butter. 
Advertise the tender steaks and chops, and the juicy roasts. Have some 
especially good dishes, like English chops, plum pudding, Welsh rare- 
bit, short-cake, apple pie, and use them as leaders in advertising. The 
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printing of an advance bill of fare, or a part of it, in the newspapers is 
often productive of good results. 


SAFES have no special advertising season, except perhaps that more 
safes are sold during the month of January than in any other month. 
Read the large city papers, and whenever a burglary or fire has occurred, 
a large proportion of the loss resulting from the lack of a safe or vault, 
announce the loss and its cause in the advertisement, and in big type 
proclaim the advantages of having a safe or vault upon the premises. Do 
not miss the opportunity, always offered to advertising, whenever a safe 
has passed through a fiery ordeal unharmed. Local advertisements of 
sates should occupy from two to six inches of space, and an advertise- 
ment of some size should run throughout the year. Safes being sold 
exclusively to business or professional men, should be advertised with 
dignity, and with the utmost brevity. It is essential that a safe be 
secure and fire-proof, that the price be tliat which will meet public 
approval. These points must be brought out at a general sacrifice of 
all other points. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS should advertise to the extent of from two 
inches to half a column, for the former; and from one to two inches for 
the latter; during the whole, or at least, the last month, of vacation, and 
it is generally advisable to continue the advertisement for a month or two 
longer, to begin again before the winter term opens. Music teachers, 
and others, who devote their energies to some special department of edu- 
cation, will generally find it beneficial to run a continuous advertisement, 
of from one to three or four inches in the local papers. Opportunity is 
constantly occurring for much newspaper mention of commencements, 
examinations, exhibitions, musical soirees, which are pleasing to the 
pupils, and furnish unobjectionable advertising, which, if carefully 
directed, must recur to the benefit of the school or teacher. 


SEWING MACHINES cannot be sold to any great extent by local agents 
without extensive local advertising. The advertisement must be as sharp 
as the competition; it must parade the advantages peculiar to the machine 
into the by-ways and hedges, in town and surrounding districts. Chal- 
lenge competition. Have competitive trials with rival machines, that is, 
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if there be a fair show of success; and if success results fairly paint the 
town with printer’s ink. In advertising sewing machines, modesty is not 
a virtue. Do not be afraid of big adjectives, and plenty of them. But 
do not lie about the qualities of the machine, for a lie in this direction is 
sure to come back to roost in the store which hatched it. Advertise 
machines for rent, and to be sold on instalments. Force the machine, if 
it have sufficient intrinsic value, upon the public; show specimens of its 
work; but do not pretend that it will do what it will not do. Dispel the 
popular libel upon the trade that sewing machine agents are the personi- 
fication of cheek and misrepresentation, by being scrupulously honest. 
Remember that big words and booming statements to be effective need 
not be given to exaggeration. 


SHoES.— See Boots and SHOES. 


SportTiInG Goops. — Guns, bicycles, fishing tackle, base balls, bats, 
tennis and yachting outfits, dumb bells, boxing gloves, and anything used 
for recreation, pleasure, or sport, can be classed under the general term of 
sporting goods. Nine-tenths of the buyers of sporting goods consider such 
goods luxuries; consequently it is necessary to limit the advertising 
appeals almost exclusively to a class of men and women interested in 
sporting events, or to those who can be made to be interested, with a cer- 
tain amount, of course, of general advertising which is liable always to 
bringin returns. Sporting goods, or rather people who use sporting goods, 
are continually furnishing material for local newspaper mention. Shooting 
contests are of public interest, and the simple mention of the gun or pistol 
used, in the account of the match, does not have the appearance of advertis- 
ing, and yet impresses the public with the value of the arms used. Do 
not state that the gun is the best made in so many words; simply print 
the remarkable scores made with it. Speak about the scores made by 
crank sportsmen with the gun which you have to sell, and state that every 
member of some prominent rifle team uses the gun exclusively. Furnish 
readable, interesting and newsy rifle news to the local papers; charge 
them nothing for it. Put yourself out to get it, and the local paper will 
not find fault if you occasionally run in a mention of the arms used. 
Do not say directly that the base balls sold by the agent will out-wear 
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any other base balls made. Simply let the public incidentally under- 
stand that such and such a local club will not use any other make of balls. 
Fishing tackle is worthy of special advertising, preceding and during 
-the season. Vary the substance of the advertisement to fit the demands 
of all classes and ages of fishermen. Yachting and tennis suits, of course 
are worn during their respective seasons, and should be advertised preced- 
ing the season, by a month at least, and the advertisement should continue 
to the close of the season. If the suits are known by any particular 
name, it is very easy to secure such mention as, “Maj. Smith looks well 
in his yachting suit, or tennis suit.” The name of the manufac- 
turer of the racket used by the winning tennis player can be legitimately 
mentioned in an account of the contest. Dumb bells, and other gym- 
nastic apparatus, are generally used during that season of the year when 
out-door exercise is uncomfortable on account of the weather. Every 
physician believes in exercise; the gospel of out-door and in-door exer- 
cise is being preached fervently by medical men. Impress upon the 
people the advantages and the necessities of exercise, and incidentally 
remark that such and such apparatus has been, and can be used, to the 
great increase of physical strength and good health to all. Just as soon 
as it is uncomfortable to exercise out-doors, keep the local Press full of 
information leading to in-door exercise. The sporting dealer can in 
this combine philanthropy with money-getting. The advertisement of 
all sporting goods should begin in the local papers one or two months 
preceding the active selling season, and should continue close up to the 
close of the last month in which the articles can be used. The advertise- 
ment should never occupy a less space than two inches, and frequently 
the use of a half column, or a column, will pay the advertiser. See 
BICYCLES. 





STABLES require a reasonable amount of local advertising say, from 
two to four inches in the newspapers throughout the year. Make up 
special advertisements, as “Good Trotters To Let,” “Saddle Horses,” 
“Family Teams,” “Horses Children Can Drive,” and the like. During 
the summer season advertise phaetons for ladies; during the winter, 
sleighs for everybody. Occasionally announce that horses really enjoy 
boarding at the stable. 
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STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS need continuous advertising of fair 
size, in the local papers. Keep the most fashionable letter paper in 
stock, and before the public. Advertise diaries of all sizes, shapes, and 
prices, during December. Interest book-keepers in the quality of the 
ledgers and other account books. Announce engraved cards and invita- 
tions as specialties, and have a big frame of samples in the store or win- 
dow. Create a run on albums. Especially advertise school books just 
before the opening of school. Always keep a stock of the popular novels 
and other books, and boom the particular book which is known to be 
receiving national comment. It is well to especially advertise cheap 
editions of recognized works; in fact, it will often be found beneficial to 
use this class of pamphlets for a leader in attracting more profitable trade. 
If the publisher of a book in great demand has not presented the local 
editor with a copy, give him one for review, the name of the local dealer 
to be mentioned; and furnish the editor with occasional notes and com- 
ments about the book, which will aid in stimulating and holding the 
demand. The stationer’s and bookseller’s advertisement should be con- 
tinuous, never less than three or four inches, and often as large as from 
a half to a whole column, especially preceding Christmas. The book- 
seller is supposed to be an educated man. He must be more or less 
authority on literature. He can easily obtain from the local papers men- 
tion of any books which he carries, and short descriptive articles of authors 
and artists. All this class of local matter is news, and will be gladly 
printed, if properly written. Under no circumstances advertise more than 
one thing, or one book, ata time. The general book advertisement is well 
nigh valueless, when an advertisement of some particular book, if that 
book be popular, or is such that can be made to be popular, will attract 


and hold the attention of readers, and sell the book. : 


STEAMERS — see TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES. 
STEAM Firrers —see GAs Frrrers and PLUMBERS. 
STONE WoRKERS.— See .MARBLE. 


STOVES AND FURNACES naturally should have double the amount of 
advertising, preceding, and during the cold season; but the dealer should 
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guard against falling into the popular error of stopping the advertisement 
during any portion of the year. Many stove dealers find it particularly 
beneficial to advertise extensively during the warmer months, believing 
that the majority of people purchase in their minds, if not otherwise, 
their stoves, furnace, or other heating apparatus, long preceding the time 
of actual buying. Have much to say about the heating qualities of the 
stoves and furnaces, the fuel required, the small amount of work required. 
in their care. Re-print in pamphlet or circular form, some lecture or 
article on ventilation and heating, and with it the advertisement of some 
stove, furnace, or other heating apparatus, which conforms to the sanitary 
principles of the lecturer or author. Open-grate stoves are worthy of 
special pushing; furnaces require considerable advertising; and parlor 
stoves need their peculiar qualities and external appearance bulletined in 
the local papers. Original and attractive advertising can be suggested 
by the cooking qualities and conveniences of the kitchen stove, with 
special stress upon the economy of fuel, the capacity and the conveniences 
of hot water tanks, warming ovens, bracket shelves, and other commodi- 
ties with which first-class cooking stoves and ranges are now fitted. Hot 
water and steam heating, at the present time, being so extremely popular 
and comparatively little understood, except by those who use them, that 
it is necessary for the retailer to especially explain the advantages of 
these methods of heating. He should be particular to tell the people 
about the economy of such methods, their extreme ease of running, and to 
bring out the special advantages, as well as counteract any prejudices 
which old fashioned people may have against the newer methods of warm- 
ing. The size of the advertisement should never be less than from two 
to three inches all the year round, frequently to be increased to as much 
as half a column or a whole column preceding and during season, and 
even between seasons. See GAS FITTERS. 


TAtILors will find beneficial continuous and moderate sized advertising 
in the local papers. The card should vary in size from two inches in the 
time of between seasons, up to a half column preceding and during the 
busy months of the year. Do not stop the advertisement at any time, for 
a surprisingly large number of people invariably put off getting measured 
for clothes until late in the season, and the progressive advertising tailor 
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is certain to gain much of the tardy custom. It is sometimes advisable 
to announce cut prices between seasons, but let the cut be confined to the 
price, not to the quality of material or workmanship. In some places 
tailors of conservative and high reputation will hesitate about lowering 
the price at any time, and will confine their advertising to the modest, 
unobtrusive card of trom two to four or five inches in the local papers, 
supplemented with handsomely printed or engraved announcements. A 
popular line of durable fabric, of assorted colors, can be used as a leader; 
and uniforms for local military companies, bands, firemen, secret, or other 
occasional parading organizations, form opportunity for extra advertising. 
A run on well fitting, well’ made trousers will bring considerable new 
trade, which may become permanent. Tailors’ advertising must be 
adapted to fit the town, the character of the trade catered to, and the 
seasons. See CLOTHING. 


TEACHERS.— See SCHOOLS. 


TEA AND COFFEE stores require much local advertising; never less 
than a running continuous card of from three to six inches, and often from 
half to an entire column can be advantageously used. Have some special 
grade of tea or coffee for a leader. State its quality and its price, both 
of which must vary to suit the condition of the customers. No matter 
what the quality, have it unadulterated, and precisely as represented. 
Announce hot tea or coffee for fairs, parties, or assemblies. Grind the 
coffee on the premises, in the window if convenient. Cocoa and choco- 
late are a part of the trade, and furnish opportunity for advertising. By 
quality, price, and the advertising of them, establish a local reputation, 
and maintain it by keeping up the standard of the goods, and the fresh- 
ness of your advertising. 


TINSMITHS should run a continuous card in the local papers, say from 
two to four inches. Advertise some special line of ware which is a 
necessity in every household. Always announce repairing done with 
promptness. 


TRANSPORTATION companies, such as expresses, railroad excursions, or 
passenger steamboats, stage lines, and the like, which depend upon local 
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patronage, find it absolutely necessary to do more or less local advertis- 
ing. Present the local papers with passes, — not free passes, for there is 
no such thing as a free pass. The editor who obtains a so-called free 
pass pays for it generally to: the equivalent of six times its face value. 
It would be better for the editor if there were no alleged free passes. 
Issue to him the pass, and he will reciprocate in valuable notices. If 
running excursions influence the editor to print descriptions, or mention, 
of the ride or sail, the objects of interest, the cool breezes, the rest and 
quiet, the substantial table. Little squibs about the scenery and other 
attractions furnish unobjectionable semi-local news, and do much to 
attract excursionists. Always announce the time tables, and the price of 
tickets. Interest churches and societies, and make special terms for 
them. Advertise to be on time, and always be on time. Arrange special 
excursions, and advertise them as far in advance as it is possible to. No 
matter how cheap the tickets may be, give the people all that is 
announced, with some happy surprise. Satisfied excursionists are con- 
stant advertisements. The local excursions in the summer, intended to 
give pleasure and health to participants, admit of a very large amount of . 
red fire advertising. Describe the attractions particularly. Do not over 
describe them. Convince people that they really need to take an excur- 
sion, that recreation is as essential as business, for without recreation busi- 
ness cannot be done. Attempt to work up, through the local Press, the 
idea of half holidays, and whole holidays. The more holidays there are, 
the more business you will do. Be a friend of the clerk and employee; 
they are the ones you are after. You can better afford to gain the enmity 
of the proprietors than you can to lose the good-will of that great army of 
employees who make your business possible. Local passenger lines 
should advertise their time-tables, and do some additional advertising, if 
only to keep on good terms with the Press. No line of business can less 
afford not to have the hearty support of newspaper men than regular pas- 
senger lines. Besides advertising the local time-tables, railroads must 
make it a point to describe the scenery through which their tracks run. 
If the railroad is fortunate enough to have a short line, there is oppor- 
tunity for special advertising. If the railroad have a train better 
equipped than any other road, announce it to the full extent. Tell 
people about the quality of the cars, the speed of the train, the mag- 
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nificent dinner served, the courteous employees. Especially announce 
that the nine o’clock train arrives at a certain place at one o’clock, if it 
does. Let the advertisement be so explicit that the business man, at a 
glance, can absorb the whole of it. If the railroad has not had a serious 
accident for a long time, announce that’ fact. If it is double tracked, 
announce that. If the road-bed is particularly smooth, tell people 
about it. If a particular train has not been delayed for a long time 
advertise that point. Do not advertise more than one point at a time. 
Pound into the business head of the business man some particular point 
which your road has, and no other road is supposed to possess, that he 
may always remember your road by that point. If you have several 
points, pound the several points in, at different poundings. To-day, rail- 
road companies can be reckoned among the great advertisers. The majority 
of railroad posters are not attractive. They have too much on them. 
They tell people more than they should tell them, for the simple reason 
that people will not read long poster matter. The poster should never 
have small type upon it. Any one should be able to read the whole of it 
while passing at a moderate speed. Colored ink is essential in railroad 
poster advertising. The majority of railroad folders do not give the 
information so that one can easily find it. When a train arrives at a cer- 
tain point, even if necessary to repeat, the folder should tell the man 
who leaves Smithville at nine o’clock when he will arrive at Jonesville, 
even if Jonesville is on a branch road, if, of course, Jonesville is impor- 
tant enough to be given space for this information. If there is a steam- 
boat run in connection with the railroad, let the people know how long 
that steamboat run is, and the character of the route. Do not allow rail- 
road folders to be too general; let them be specific. If there are five first 
class hotels on the line of the railroad, and the railroad desires to 
announce them, tell people how large they are, and give the rates. Do 
not insert such statements as “ Many hotels all along the route.” That 
means nothing. If the railroad is announcing excursions, do not refer , 
back too much. <A person wearies when reading Excursion 940, if he is 
obliged to look up Excursions 306, and 511, and 902, to find out any- 
thing about it. The so called poetical matter, in the average descriptive 
folder or railroad book, descends to the level of what newspaper men call 
“rot.” People care nothing about “the cloud-topped mountains” and 
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‘« the sublime scenery,” in general expression. Quotations from the poets 
mean very little. What the public want to know is, how high is that 
mountain, how much does it cost to get there, what can you see after you 
get at the summit. The poetical part they will attend to themselves. 
In preparing descriptive books, do not lump your information together in 
long chapters. Make the descriptive book almost in the form of an 
encyclopedia. Divide it up into frequent paragraphs, and distinct sec- 
tions. In describing scenery along the line, do not put it into conversa- 
tional style, working in characters which are of no interest to the reader, 
but describe each point or section by itself. Tell how far it is from the 
central station, and what there is in the place. Give information about 
the hotels, and prices, the drives about the town, and other attractive 
points, giving each point distinctly by itself, so that each point will be 
appreciated. Illustrations in books of this class are absolutely essential. 
In the illustration can be all the art and poetry needed to please the 
esthetic taste. The descriptive matter is business. The printing of a 
bill of fare in the railroad folder, with the price of the dinner distinctly 
marked at the top of the bill of fare, will make more people buy the din- 
ner than all the adjectives and expressions about “fruit in its season” 
and that sort of thing. Generalities here must be ignored, and special 
points brought out in the full strength of their merits. Do not be so 
formal in the printing of legal points in limited tickets and excursions 
_ as to frighten the people into believing that there is a catch somewhere, 
and that you are attempting to spoil their pleasure. There is a pleasant 
and unpleasant way of.getting over difficulties. See HoTeE.s. 


TRIMMINGS admit of considerable local advertising, say from three or 
four inches of space to double that amount or more. Change the adver- 
tisement every week, and if it runs in a daily paper, have it fresh every 
day. When sold in connection with other lines, as trimmings generally 
are, they furnish fine opportunity for special advertising, and can be 
advantageously used for runs or leaders. Advertise few at a time; a 
detailed description of the stock is impossible; and a well-written adver- 
tisement of even one class of trimmings, with casual mention of the 
completeness of the stock, will by no means limit trade to the class adver- 
tised. Advertise the fashions, and if possible be the first in town to 
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announce fashionable designs in goods advertised. See Dry Goops and 
MILLINERS. 


UNDERTAKERS cannot consistently do more than a moderate amount of 
advertising. The card should occupy a space of from one to four inches 
in the local papers, and should run continuously. Announce that calls 
are answered at all hours of the day or night. 


VARIETY STORES have unusual opportunity for striking advertising. 
The space to be occupied should vary from four or five inches, up to a 
column or more. Start a run of some popular article in stock as often as 
once a month; every week is better; and wake up the people who really 
need the article, but don’t realize it, into buying. Boom dollar goods, 
and fifty cent goods, and goods for a quarter apiece. Devote an entire 
advertisement to ladies’ travelling, and other hand bags. A half column 
can be advantageously filled in proclaiming the beauties of a line of vases, 
which are sold at the lowest price consistent with profit. Keep lines of 
porcelain and earthern ware for decorative purposes. Advertise them 
extensively. Print a circular, or small pamphlet, on the subject, and 
obtain mention of it in the local papers. Advertise fashionable things at 
unfashionable prices, and urge the fashion along, if it needs it, by plenty 
of printer’s ink. Use big type, or very small type, with large space be- 
tween the lines. The personal letter sort of advertisement is to be 
recommended. In it opportunity is given to interestingly describe arti- 
cles for art, fancy work, or necessity, with a deal of valuable information 
to the public, which will make the announcements looked for, thoroughly 
read, and often digested. See Dry Goons and Five Cent Storsgs. 


WaGons. — See CARRIAGES. 


WHEELWRIGHTS AND BLACKSMITHS will find a small ecard in the local 
papers of benefit. The advertisement should run continuously and 
occupy from two to four inches of space. Announce promptness ‘in 
repairs, and care in horse shoeing, If an improved nail or shoe be used, 
advertise the fact, with the advantage from its use. 


T has never been our policy to take the advertiser’s last dollar the first or second year ot 
his advertising, but rather to adapt the style and character of work to the ultimate end 
to be accomplished. For this reason, more than any other, our customers that commenced 
with us years ago are “still with us.” We have to-day on our books those whose first 

year’s expenditure was as low as $500, but who now annually expend through this Agency 
from $15,000 to $20,000; while others starting as large advertisers of course greatly exceed 
these figures. 


We have made a specialty of STANDARD ARTICLES OF MANUFACTURERS, and any dealer having 
a special article of merit is invited to correspond with us. : 


In a single page advertisement we can scarcely do more than call attention to the fact of our 
existence and the reason for our being a little apart from the others bearing the same title. We 
believe that the Agency should be an Attorney for the advertiser, and if properly manned, it should 
be able to supply the deficiency of the client: if it be change in copy, it has the proper man at 
hand to supply that service; if it be the selection of territory, the adapting of mediums to 
readers necessary for success, the seeing that our client gets full service by careful checking — 
ali these the properly equipped Agency has at command. 


The Agency, unlike the “Doctor of Advertising,’ need never turn any business away. If the 
customer is to use any medium outside the local papers of his town, it either has or can command 
men of the proper gauge to attend to the wants of every one. 


We are often asked, “ How is the advertising paying Smith & Co.? You have been doing it 
for some time and of course you know.” This information was sought within a few weeks by 
the representative of a journal with half a million or so of subscribers. The dialogue (too long 
for reproduction here) ended with 


“Well, I judge from ’ Kavertising Agenc your remarks that 
Dodd 8 265 antising Agency. Boston, 


even if you did know you wouldn’t tell, as 
Send for Estimate. 


you believe that is only for theadvertiser 

and the man doing his business.”’ 
RELIABLE DEALING. CAREFUL SERVICE. 

3@= LOW ESTIMATES. —£% 











these matters received 
at one time had 119 
in open accounts all 
every one anxious to 
another. 


So carefully have 
our attention that we 
firms on our books 
in the same business, 
get pointers from 





Information given us by the advertiser, if only a memorandum, is always kept in cipher, 
as are all special rates from publishers. 


We have never published even a partial list of our customers, but in proof of the foregoing, 
we reproduce a portion of two recent letters. The first from the manager of five thousand 
dollars of political advertising in Massachusetts papers : — 

: ‘Boston, Nov. 5, 1892. 

“1am obliged to you for the thoroughness and interest you have shown tn this matter.” 


And the other from a customer who has been a continual advertiser with this Agency for 
twenty-two years ;-— 
Oct. 28, 1892. 
“Enclosed find check for $2,658.57, which I believe is the balance due you on account. Our 
business relations have been long, pleasant, and happy, and I trust profitable. Your office has 
been my first attraction when I arrived at the station, knowing that a kind welcome awaited me 
from all.” 


The application of all the above, is that we are open for more business from reputable 
houses of every sort; the advertiser with but a hundred dollars to expend will have no more 
cause to complain of inattention than the one with fifty thousand. Just here is the difference 
between the business being done by any one man and by a properly equipped Agency; each man 
has his gauge and his price; while the Agency has or supplies the man fitted to the place; and all 
work given us passes under the scrutiny of either, HORACE DODD, or J. W. BARBER. 


he 
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Advertising Opinion 
“Majority must rule” 


HE man who knows everything has not been born; the man 
who thinks he knows everything is born at the rate of a 
dozen a minute. 

The law of general averages is safer to follow than the 
rule of exceptions. 

If a health statistician, calling, note-book in hand, at a thousand houses, 
gathering information from a thousand people, discovers that nine hun- 
dred and fifty regularly eat mutton, and have never had their digestion 
affected by this article of food, and that fifty disapprove of mutton, and 
never eat it, he has a right to make the statement that mutton is nutri- 
tious, and a viand of healthfulness. 

If out of one thousand advertisers, doing the same general class of 
business, and to all intents and purposes identical in business method, 
nine hundred and fifty believe in magazine advertising, and fifty disbelieve 
in it, then magazine advertising must be considered a good method of 
advertising, above any minority argument. 

If five hundred out of a thousand believe in magazine advertising, and 
five hundred do not, the advertiser has a right to claim that magazine 
advertising is valuable to some, and not valuable to others, and that he 
must exercise his personal judgment, generally alone and unaided by out- 
side opinion, before becoming a magazine advertiser. 

The author of this book, with a desire to attempt to settle some of the 
vital vexed questions of advertising, not by his own opinion, but by the 
judgment of advertisers, men who spend their earned money in advertis- 
ing, and who therefore have practical reason to do advertising correctly, 
presents the initial table of concentrated opinion. 
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A personal letter, accompanied by a printed slip of questions, prefaced 
with an explanation, was sent to every respectable advertiser in the United 
States, advertising in the leading national publications. 

A great many advertisers,,for various reasons, did not answer. Many 
replied, stating that their experience did not warrant them in answering 
- any of the questions. Others preferred not to answer them, claiming that 
such answers possibly might open business secrets, others answered a part, 
stating that their experience would not allow them to answer all, while 
others gladly answered all of the questions, but from extreme modesty 
preferred that their names should not be used. These last are omitted, 
as the author does not propose to use anonymous communications. 

The substance of the slip is appended. Following it is a table of 
individual opinion, given as it was presented to the author, and following 
that, recapitulations made up from the table. 

It is obvious that the smaller national advertiser has as much right to 
an opinion, and that his judgment is nearly as valuable as that of the 
larger advertiser, for frequently the smaller advertiser is more careful in 
the handling of his money, for he must obtain definite result from it, while 
the large advertiser can afford to experiment. 

It is understood that each advertiser answers from the standpoint of his 
individual business, and that the special plan, and profitable mediums, for 
any one business cannot generally be taken, without adaptation, for any 
other lines of trade. The reader will find that the healthful absorption of 
the opinions given largely depends upon his judgment, and ability to 
make use of the business straws which tell the travel of the business wind. 

Agricultural and religious papers, small daily papers, and country 
weeklies, were not included in the table of relative values; not because 
they did not deserve a place there, but because had they been so placed, 
the answers would not have given them full justice. The majority of 
advertisers in small daily and weekly papers are local advertisers. Co- 
operative lists of country papers have not sufficient advertising space to 
allow more than the smallest percentage of advertisers to be represented, 
religious and agricultural papers are properly great weeklies, and it is to 
be presumed that every advertiser, in filling in the percentages, included 
these publications under the head of «Great Weeklies.” The poor show- 
ing made by trade paper percentages must not be taken as against trade 
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paper advertising, for a great proportion of national advertisers do not use 
trade papers, as their business is of a character which makes national 
advertising essential, and trade paper advertising not necessarily important. 

For convenience and to save space, the questions have been numbered, 
and the answers given under corresponding numbers. 


DEAR SIR, 

The writer has in the printer’s hands a book, entitled, ‘‘ Building Busi- 
ness,’’ written from the advertiser’s standpoint, a genuine text book on advertis- 
ing and printing, entirely disconnected from any advertising agency, printing 
establishment, or other business house. It is not a book of free circulation, 
for no copies will be given away. The important chapter in the book is the 
following: 


ADVERTISING OPINION 


The expressed opinions of leading American advertisers on the vital ques- 
tions of advertising; presenting the results of both broad and specific decis- 
ions upon important vexed problems of advertising. 


This chapter will give information of the utmost importance to adver- 
tisers ; it will not reflect the author’s opinion, but will present your 
opinion and the opinion of other great advertisers so tabulated as to give 
clearly combination result, a composite picture of business decision. You 
are earnestly requested to fill out the following blanks; it is hoped you 
will fill them all out; if you object to any of them, fill out those you do 
not object to. It is understood that your answers are general, not specific, 
and cannot possibly compromise you or make public any business privacy. 


1. Firm name. 
2. Address. 
3. Principal articles advertised. 
What do you consider the relative value of the following classes of ad- 


vertising, reckoned on the basis of 100 per cent. for the one bringing you 
the most business : 


4. High grade magazines per cent. 
5. Family magazines, of medium grade per cenp. 
6. Great weeklies per cent. 
%. Great daily papers per cent. 
8. Sunday papers per cent. 
9. Trade papers per cent. 
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10. Lithographic work per cent. 
11. Circulars per cent.. 
12. Catalogues per cent. 
13. Calendars per cent.. 
14. Advertising novelties per cent. 


15. Would you rather have an advertisement of given size appear 
every month in a monthly, than to have twice as large an advertisement 
appear every other month in the same publication? Answer yes or no. 

16. Would you rather have an advertisement of given size appear 
every week in a weekly than to have twice as large an advertisement 
appear every other week in the same publication? Answer yes or no. 

1%. Would you rather have an advertisement of given size appear 
in every issue of a daily, than to have twice as large an advertisement. 
appear in every other issue of the same paper? Answer yes or no. 

18. Generally speaking, about how much more is it worth to have an 
advertisement next to the reading matter, or facing the reading matter, 
in any publication, than to have the advertisement occupy running space: 
in the same publication? Answer by giving per centage. 

19. Whatadditional per cent. is outside cover of a magazine worth, 
over inside space ? 

20. How often should an advertisement be changed in a magazine ? 

-21. How often should an advertisement be changed in a weekly ? 

22. How often should an advertisement be changed in a daily ? 

23. Would you advise the continuous use of cuts ? 

24. Would you advise the use of the cuts one half of the time? 

25. Would you advise the use of cuts at all? 

26. Generally speaking, is it advisable to expend $100 in each of 
1,000 publications, in preference to expending $1,000 in each of 100 pub- 
lications? Answer yes or no. 

2%. How few publications can be used in covering the entire United 
States ? 

28. Do you believe in advertising more than one thing at a time in 
the same advertisement? Answer yes or no. 

29. What is the limit of the number of words, generally speaking, 
allowable in a first-class advertisement, say of about four inches ? 

80. Do you consider money expended in advertising, expense or 
investment, or both ? 
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Norer.— The full face figures indicate the questions, the answers immediately follow 


their respective numbers. 
answered. 


1 Alliance Carriage Co, 2 Cincinnati, Ohio. 3 
Carriages and Bugyies. 4 20. 5 30. 6100. 7 40. 8 
50. 9 50. 11 75. 12 75. 14 25. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 
17 Yes. 18 Double. 19 50 per cent. 30 Both. 


1 Atchison Topeka & Santa FeR. R. 2 Chi- 
cago, Ill. 3 transportation. 4 100. 5 100. 6 50. 
7 25. $10. 11 25. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 
19 100. 20 A good ad. need not be changed. 21 
Same as No. 20. 22 Same as No, 20. 23 Yes, 24 
All‘the time. 25 Yes. 26 No. 27 This depends 
on what you are advertising—If for a high class 
of patrons the number is smaller thanif you cover 
the whole population —100 well-selected publi- 
cations will preach to all we think we can reach. 
28 No. 29 The fewer the better—Our advertis- 
ing is almost necessarily many worded. 30 Ex- 
pense. 


1 Air Brush Mfg.Co. 2 Rockford, Il], 3 The 
Air Brush, 4 75. 6 50. 9 100. 12 95. 15 Every 
month. 16 Every week. 17 Every other day — 
twice as large. 18 5percent. 19 5percent. 20 
Depends on size of ad. If small, three times a 
year If large,every issue, with feature in same 
that will connect it with former ad. 21 Every 
two weeks. 22 Every other day, where circulation 
is over 5,000. Once a week, circulation not more 
than 5,000. 23 Not if competitors also used cuts, 
otherwise a continuous use. 24 Answered in 
above. 25 Always, with judgment. 26 Yes. 27 
Four classes. 28 No. 29 One hundredand twenty. 
30 Investment. 


1 Frank P. Allen. 2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 3 
Book of house designs. 4 100. 6 90 Youth’s Com- 
panion only. 11 30. 15 No. 16 No. 17 Don’t use 
dailies. 18 Don’t know. 19 Don’t know, have 
used no outside space. 20 I believe every 3 mo. 
Think an ad, ought not tobe stale. 23 In my busi- 
ness, Yes. 26 No. 30 Both. 


1 The American Writing Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 3 Typewriters. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 
18 50 per cent. 20 Quarterly. 21 Monthly. 23 
Yes. 24 No. 25 No. 26 No. 28 No. 29 
Fewer the better. 30 Both. 


1 Ames & Frost Company. 2 Chicago, Ill. 3 
Bicycles. 4 75. 5 50. 6 75. 750. 850. 9 35. 10 
25. 11 25. 12 100. 13 10. 14 10. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 
17 Yes. 18 25. 19 50. #0 Every issue if good 
catchy advs. are used; if not, better let a good one 
stand. 21 Sameas 20. 22 Sameas20. 23 They 
are not necessary, but attract the eye. 24 Same, 
25 Yes. 26 Yes. 27 100 should do it, 1000 would 
do better. 8 No 29 75to100ina magazine. 30 
ist an expense; if it leads to good results, as is 
always, or should be expected to, it is a good 
investment. 


1 The A. Bridgman Co. 2 373 Broadway, New 
York. 3 Patent Medicines and Electro-Magnetic 
goods. 4 100. 6. 100. 11 100. 15 Yes. 16 None. 
o.w. 17 No. 18 25 per cent. 19 25 per cent., 
20 Rotate three or four ads. during year. 21 
It depends upon nature of article and cuts used, 
22 Each day. 23 Yes, 24 No. 25 Always. 26 
Yes. 28 Yes. 29 Not over100. 30 Investment, 

1 The William G. Bell Company, 2 52 Commer- 
cial Street. 3 Boston, Mass. 4 100. 6 100. 15 
Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 25 per cent. 19 25 per 
cent. 30 Both. 

1 Brodix Pub. Co. 2 Washington, D.C. 3 The 
Home Magazine, 4 not used, 5 100. 6 40, 7 30, 


Numbers are omitted wherever the questions are not 


8 20. 15 Wewould rather have a medium sized 
“ad.” every month than double the size every 
other month. 16 Same as above. 17 We would 
prefer a large ‘ad.’ every other day than a small 
one every day. 18 If your ‘ad.’ is large and strik- 
ing, it would not make any difference. 19 None, 
We prefer a white page, «0 21 Every issue. 
22 Every issue unless a special offer. 23 Yes, 
by allmeans. 24 No. Allthe time. 25 Answer 
by No. 10. 26 We prefer the 100 publication. 28 
TPit is a specially like advertising the H. M., no 
other subject should be mentioned in the *‘ ad.” 
29. The fewest words in which you can make 
your offer courteous and smooth, without strain- 
ing after brevity at the expense of clearness. 30 
It is an investment and an expense, but an ex- 
pense well invested. 


1 W. Atlee Burpee & Co, 2 Philadelphia, Pa., 3 
Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs. 4 75. 5 25. 6 100.78 
9 We do not use. 1112 We do not use publica- 
tions of other concerns but consider our own 
catalogues of far more value and importance than 
any other mode of advertising. 15 Yes. 16 No. 
17 We never use dailies. 18 25 per cent. 19 
35 per cent. 20 With us, every issue. 21 Every 
issue. 22 We donot use. 23 No. 24 No. 25 Yes. 
occasionally. 26 No. 28 No. 29 About one 
hundred and fifty words in good display of type. 
30 Both, but we charge it expense account. 


1 Bradley & Company. 2. Syracuse, N. Y. 3 
Carriages. 4 100. 6 100. 9 100. 12 100, 13 nil. 
14 nil. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 18 25 percent. to 50 
per cent. 19 100 percent. 20 Each issue; but a 
series of 4 or 6 advertisements might be alternated 
in 12 issues. 21 Same as above with a larger num- 
ber in the series. 23 Not necessarily. 24 Yes. 25 
Yes. 26 No. 28 No. decidedly No. 30 Both, but 
largely investment. 


1 Belle of Nelson Distillery Co. 2 Louisville, 
Ky. 3 Belle of Nelson whiskey. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 
17 No. 18 25 percent. 19 50 percent. 20 Every 
two months. 21 Monthly. 22 Weekly. 23 Yes, 
24 At all times. 25 Yes. 26 Yes, if cheap article; 
no, if costly. 27 Ten. 28 No. 30 Investment, by 
all means. 


1 William Evarts Benjamin. 2 751 Broadway, 
New York. 3 Rare books, prints and autographs. 
460. 515. 650. 710. 9 20. 11 70. 12 100. 15 
Appear every month inamonthly. 16 Every week 
ina weekly. 17 Twice as large an advertisement 
appear in every other issue of the same paper. I8 
20 per cent. 19 50 per cent. 20 Every issue. 2] 
Monthly. 22 3 times a week. 23 No. 24 About, 
25. Yes. 26 $1,009 in each of 100 publications, 
27 100. 28 Yes. 2975. 30 Expense. 


1 Bradley & Woodruff. 2 234 & 236 Congress 
St., Boston. 3 Books (Publishers). 4 100. 6 10. 
6 10. 7 10. 8 5. 9100. 10 None. 11 75. 12 50. 13 
None. 14 None. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17% Yes. 18 50 
per cent. 19 75 per cent. 20 Every issue. 21 
ivery issue, 22 Every issue. 23 Yes. 24 Every 
time if possible. 25 Every time if possible. 86 
Yes. 27 Leading high grade magazines, for in our 
business readers of books generally refer to book 
notices in said magazines. 28 Yes. 29 As fewas 
posite to describe articles so advertised. 30 

oth. 


1 Best & Co. 2 West 23d St., N. Y. 3 Chil- 
dren’s Clothing. 4 75. 6 100. 7 100. 8 75. 12 Valu- 
able as adjuncts to newspaper advertising. 15 
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Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 50 percent. 19 Prefer 
inside next to reading. 20 Every time. 21 Every 
time. 22 At least every otherday. 23 Yes. 26 


No. 28. Yes. 30 Both. 


1 The Beeman Chemical Co. 2 Cleveland, Ohio, 
3 Pepsin Chewing Gum, Pure Pepsin, etc. 4 50. 
5 33. 10100. 15 Yes. 16. No. 18 Twice as much. 
19 Much more yaluable. 20 A well-werded ad. 
we seldom change. 23 Yes. 24 All the time. 25 
Most certainly. 26 No. 27 All the principal 
monthlies, Youth’s Companion, Ledger, Allen’s 
List, Vickery’s List, do wellforus. «8 We have 
but think it bad advertising, 29 As few as pos- 
sibla 30 Both. ; 


1 Bloomingdale Brothers. 2 Third Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 3 Dry Goods at Retail. 6 
For mail orders 100. 7 100. $ 100. 11 25. 12 For 
mail orders 100. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 15. 
19 50. 20 Retail Dry Goods Every Issue. 21 
Retail Dry Goods Every Issue. 22 Retail Dry 
Goods Every Issue. 23 Yes. 26 No. 28 Yes. 29 
75. 30 Both. 


1 H. H. Babcock Co. 2 406-412 Browne St., 
New York. 4 25. 9 10. 11 50. 12 50. 14 15. 15 
Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 Cannot say. 19 Very 
little. 30 Both. ; 


1 The Boynton Furnace Co. 2 207. 209 & 211 
Water St., New York, 195 & 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
3. Furnaces, ranges, hot water and steam heaters, 
4 100. 5 25. 6 25. 7 50. 9 50. 11 100. 12 100. 
13 25. 14 25. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 25. 
per cent. 19 None. 20 Frequent changes. 21 
Frequent changes. 22 Frequent changes, 23 
Yes. 24 Allthetime. 25 Yes. 28 Yes. 29 75. 
30 Expense. 


1 C.C. Briggs & Co.,5 & 7 Appleton St., Bos- 
ton. 3 Pianos. 4 40. 5 30. 6 Don’t use. 7% 
Don’t use. 8 Don’t use. 9 100. 11 Don’t use. 
12 10. 13 20. 14 20. 15 No, under certain circum- 
stances. 16 No, under certain circumstances. 17 
No. 18 10 per cent. 19 10 per cent. 20 About 
the time it ceases to pull. 21 About the time it 
ceases to pull. 22 Nearly every time. 23 Yes. 24 
No. 25 Yes. 26 No. 30 Expense. 


1 The Brownie Company, H. E. Dick, Treas. 2 
154 Lake St., Chicago. 3 Palmer Cox’s Brownie 
Stamps. 4 100. 5 5. 712. 97. 116. 15 No. 16 
No. 17 No. 18 Benefited about 15 per cent. 19 
None in our business. 20 Every three months at 
least. 21 Every insertion. 22 Every day.. 23 If 
attractive and in variety. 24 No. 25 if they 
attracted the attention ours do. 26 No. 27 That 
would depend on the field you wanted to cover. 
The magazines cover a certain field. We have 
orders from almost every country in the U. 8. 
from mag. ady. 28 No. 29 Not to exceed fifty, 
30 Investment. 


1 Abram Cox Stove Co. 2 Philadelphia, Pa., 
3 Novelty Furnaces. 4 10. 5 10, 6 10. 7.10. 8 20. 
9 20. 10 30. 11 30. 12 Necessary medium. 14 
100.15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 Onethird. 19 
50 per cent. 20 Every issue. 21 Once a month, 
22 Once a week. 23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes, 26 
Depends very much upon the publication. 27 
Don’t know. 28 No, unless it is a line of goods. 
29 Can’t say. 30 Expense. 


1 California Fig Syrup Co, 2 3824 Hayes St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 3 Syrup of Figs. 4 50. 5 25. 6 
50. 7 50 Small daily papers, 75 per cent. 8 25. 9 10. 
1011121314 100, if well done. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 
17 No. 18 10 percent. 19 25 per cent. 20 An- 
nually if a good one. 21 Annually if good —if not 
good the sooner the better. 22 Annually if good, 
23 Yes. 26 Yes. 27 From 10,000 to 15,000 to cover 


thoroughly, 28 It depends. 29 From 150 to 200, 
30 Both. 


1 Clark Coffee Co. 2 14 Broad St., Boston. 


3 Cocoa, Coffee. 4 5 100. 6 100. 7 100. 9 100. 
10 50. 11 Of high grade. 100. 13 10. 14 40. 
15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 1850 per cent. 19 In 


some cases none, 20 Every issue. 21 Every issue. 
22 As often as advertiser can find time to write 
good ones. 23 Yes. 24 Yes, if you can’t get them 
all the time. 25 Yes. 26 No. 27 Don’t know. 
28 No. 29 30 is enough. 30 Investment, of the 
best kind if rightly spent. 


1 Henry H. Cole, Advertising Manager, Boston. 
4 100. 550. 6 80. 7 Local 75. 8 Local 75. 9 In same 
line, 100. 10 Auxiliary, 75, 11 Auxiliary, 75. 12 
Auxiliary, 100, 13 Auxiliary, 75. 14 Auxiliary, 
7%. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 30. 19 50. 20 
Every issue. 21 Every issue. 22 Every issue. 
23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 No. 27 10. 28 
No. 29 50. 30 Both. 


1 Cutter Tower Co., Typewriter Dept. 2 79 
Milk St., Corner of Federal, Boston. 3 Frank- 
lin Typewriter. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Every other 
day. 18 50 per cent. more. 19 20 per cent. more. 
20 Every two months. 21 Every four weeks. 22 
Every ten days. 23 Would advise the use of cuts 
allthe time. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 No. 27% Four. 
Harpers’, Century, Scribner's, and Cosmopolitan. 
283 No. 29 100. 30 Expense. 


1 Capitol Heater Co. 2 Detroit, Mich. 3 Hot 
Water House Heaters. 4 90. 9 100. 11 90. 15 
Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 50 percent. 19 In our 
business inside, with other heaters, probably 
about as good. 40 Pretty purely investment, with 
a new concern, like ourselves. 


1 R. A. Craig. 2 41 Times Bldg., N. Y., 4 to 
14 No general rule can be set down as it entirely 
depends upon the article to be advertised. 15 Yes. 
16 Yes. 17 No. 18 10 to 25 according to paper. 
19 25. 20 Every time. 21 Every time. 22 Every 
time, but same repeated. 23 No. 24 Yes. 25 
Yes. 26 Depends upon the business. 27 De- 
pends upon the article. 28 No. 29 Depends 
upon the article advertised. 30 Investment. 


1 Chicago & Eastern Illinois, R. R., Chas. L. 
Stone. 2 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 3 Rail- 
road Passenger Service. 4 30. 5 20. 6 25. ¥ 100. 
8 40. 9 20. 10 40. 11 80. 12 20. 13 90. 14 100. 
15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 75 per cent. 19 
100 per cent. front cover, 25 per cent. back cover. 
20 Only when absolutely necessary. 21 Only 
when absolutely necessary. 22 Same as above. 23 
Yes, if characteristic. 24 Yes, if not used all the 
time. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 28 No. 29 Not over 60. 
30 Both. 


1E. St.John. 2C.,R.1. & P. Ry. 3C.,R.1.& 
P. Ry. 4 When properly located and too many 
pages are not devoted to advertising, 100. 560. 6 
100. 7% When contined to a reasonable number of 
pages which contain more reading matter than 
advertising, 100. 13 14 It depends upon what 


they are. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 100 per 
cent. 19 25 to 50. 20 Every two or three 
months, 21 Notat all—would carry a regular ad. 


regularly and add line notes, changeable as occa- 
sion requires, 23 Yes, gotten up attractively and 
witha trade mark heading, which should become 
familiar at a glance to all readers. 26 No, not as 
a rule. 27 Probably 500. 28 Yes and no; it 
depends, 29It varies,and no abitrary rule can 
be adopted, 30 Both — principally investment, 

1 Crandall Machine Co, 2 353 Broadway N. Y. 


3 Typewriting machines. 4 100. 5 50. ¥ 25. 10 
25. 11 75. 12 75. 15 Yes. 19 None. 20 Not 
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oftener than twice yearly. 23 Yes. 24No. 26 


No. 28 No. 30 Both. 


1 T.D. Campbell. 2 Boyleston, Ind. 3 Publi- 
cations, Books, and Novelties. 4 to 14 Depends 
on the kind of business. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 
18 Depends somewhat on the business. 19 10 to 
50 per cent. 20 Depends on the business or arti- 
cles advertised. 21 See above. 22 See above. 
23 Generally speaking, yes; depends on the 
articles advertised. 24 See above. 25 Yes. 26 
Generally speaking, no. 27 Don’t know. 28 Asa 

eneral rule, no. 29 Am not able to say. 30 

oth, 


1 John Lewis Childs, 
Seeds. 4 50. 5 50. 6 100. 
16 No. 17 No. 18 30 percent. 19 Double. 20 
All depends upon article advertised. 23 In most 
cases. 23 Yes. 27 Three— Youth’s Companion, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Mayflower, 28 itis nota 
good planasarule. 30 Investment. . 


1 The Cleveland Foundry Co. 2 Cleveland, 
Ohio. 3 Hardware specalties. 4 to 14 Much 
depends on the article you wish to advertise. 15 
Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 20 Every time. 21 Every 
time. 23 Yes. 25 Yes, always. 26 Yes. 28 No. 
30 Both. 


1 Samuel Cabot. 2 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
3 Creosoie Siains. 4 100. 5 50. 6 30. 7 8 Don’t 
use them. 9 20. 11 40. 1410. 15 No. 16 No. 
30 Investment. 


1 Cornish & Co. 2 Washington, N. J. 3 
Manufacturers of Pianos and Organs. 4 45, 5 
100. 6 35. 7 Probably 10 per cent.— seldom adver- 
tise in them. 8 20. 11 35. 12 50to 60. 14 Don’t 
use them. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Don’t use 
dailies. 18 Possibly in some cases as much as 40 
per cent. 19 Difficult to say— Circumstances 
alter cases. 30 Both. 


1 Chicago Clothes Dryer Works. 2 65 So. Canal 
St., Chicago. 3 Combined clothes dryer and 
laundry stove 4 100. 7 100, 11 50. 15 Yes. 17 
Yes. 18 No way to tell. 19 Don’t know. 20 As 
often as the advertiser may think proper, 22 
Keep your business before the public. 23 Yes. 
25 Always when possible. 26 Too much care 
cannot be expended in properly placing your 
advertising. 28 Our experience is practically 
limited to one article. 29 Just as short but com- 
plete as you can make it. 30 Investment. 


1 Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Ry. 2 Geo. 
H. Heatford, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 3 The 
railway for passenger travel 6 8. 7 100. 98. 10 
8. 11 8. 13 8. 14 16. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 
18 100, 21 Every3months, 22 Every three issues. 
23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 No. 27100. 28 No. 
29 100. 30 Both. 


1 The Curtis Publishing Company. 2 Philadel- 
phia. 3 Ludies’ Home Journal. 4 100. 5 100. 6 
66. 7 33. 11 33. 12 33. 15 Yes, everyissue. 16 
Yes, every week. 17 No, every other day. 18 
Worth 10 to 25 per cent. according to medium, 19 
Wouldn’t have it. 20 Every issue. 21 Every 
issue, 22 Every time. 23 Always. 24 Yes, all 
the time is better. 25 Certainly. 26 No. Put 
everything in best mediums only. 2% Noidea. 28 
No. 29 Depends upon too much for definite an- 
swer. 30 Both. 


1 George M, Clark & Company, 2 161 Superior 
St., Chicago, 3 Jewel Gas and Gasolene Stoves. 
9 50. 11 100. 12 50. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 
18 100 per cent. 19 None, 20 Monthly or yearly. 
21 Weekly or yearly, 22 Daily or yearly. 23 No. 
24 Not necessarily. 25 Not necessarily. 26 No. 


2 Moral Park, IN. Yo 3 
7 15. 8 15. 15 No. 


27 Don’t know. 28 No. 
ment. 


1 Jay Dwiggins & Co, 2 409 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chicago, 3 Real Estate. 4 50. 5 90. 6 80. 
7 40. 830. 910. 1110. 1210. 13 personal letters, 
75. 14 15. 15 No. 16 No. 17 No. 18 Thirty per 
cent. 19 Fifty per cent. 20 Every month. 21 e. 0. 
week, 22 Often as possible. 23 Yes. 24 Yes. 
25 Yes. 26 No. 27 Fifty 28 No. 29 Two 
hundred words. 30 Investment. 


1 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 2 Brockton, Mass. 
3 Shoes. 4 to 7 All good. 9 Don’t use to 
any extent. 10 Don’t use. 11 Don’t use. 12 
Good when properly prepared. 13 Don’t use. 
14 Don’t use. 15 Yes. 16 It depends on cir- 
cumstances, 17 Rather have it e.o. d. 18 Do 
not think it worth much more if advertisement is 
properly displayed 20 As often as every three 
months, 21 Once a month. 22 Every day. 23 
Yes, if a trade mark. 24 No. 25. Yes, if a 
trade mark. 28 Yes, if used for same purpose. 
30 Investment. 


1 F. E. Dougherty. 2 Chicago. 3 Mince 
Meat. 4 70. 5 70. 6 50. 7 7. 8S 50. 9 40. 
10 100. 11 80. 12 40. 13 50. 14 90. 15 Yes. 
16 Yes. 17 No. 18 100to 200 per cent. more. 
19 50 to 100 per cent. 20 Depends on matter 
and style of ad. 21 Depends. 22 Depends 23. 
Depends. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 Depends. 28 
No. 29 Depends. 30 Both. 

1 Estes & Lauriat. 2 Boston. 3 Books. 4 
100. 5 50. 6 40. 7 70. 8 30. 9 40. 10 10. 11 20. 
12 50. 18 5. 14 5. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17% No. 18 
33% per cent., better. 19 150 per cent. better. 20 
Every other month, 21. Every other week. 22 


29 40 words. 30 Invest- 


_ Every three insertions. 23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 


26 No, 27 Eighty in our line. 28 Yes. 
200. 30 Expense. 


1 T. C. Evans. 2 294 Washington Street, Bos- 


29 150 to 


ton. 3 Various. 4 100. 5 50. 6 100. 7 100. 
15 Yes. 16 No, 17 No. 18 Depends. If pub- 
lication is largely given to ads. 4%. If pub- 
lication is well made up, from 4, to }. 19 See 


above, anywhere from 50 per cent. to 300, six times 
asmuch, 20 Depends; say every other month or 
quarterly. 21 Depends; say e. 0. w. or monthly, 
22 Depends; say e. o. d. or weekly. 23 That 
depends, but usually yes. 24 Yes, when at rea- 
sonably extra or same cost. 25 Certainly, see 
above. 26 You cannot answer that yes or no 
intelligently. The Youth’s Companion would 
charge $1,000 for what the New York Tribune 
would charge $200. 27 I believe you can doit by 
using not over 500. 28 No, 29 From 100 to 150. 
30 Both. 


1 Eisner & Mendelson Co. 2 6 Barclay Street. 
New York. 3 Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract, Carlsbad 
Sprudel Salt. 4 90. 5 25. 6 40. 7 100. 8 100. 9 
5. 105 1110. 12 Don’tuse them. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 1% Yes. 18 25 per cent. 19 25 per cent. 
20 Monthly. 21 Every four weeks. 22 Daily if 
possible. 23 That depends on the cuts. 24 Yes. 
25 Yes. 26 Yes. 27 Fifty. 28 No. 29 three to 
four inches, 30 Both. 


1 Electric Thermostat Co, 2 645 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 3 Thermostats. 4 50, 42 
50, 15 Yes. 20 We change ours every season. 23 
Yes. 26 No. 28 No. 29 Depends somewhat on 
size of cut used. There are about twenty in our 
‘ad.’ of four inches. 30 Strictly speaking, ex- 
pense. 


1 Franco American Food Co. 2 Franklin Street, 
and West Broadway, New York City. 3 Soups 
and plum pudding. 4 100. 15 This depends on 


how striking the ad. is. 16If a good half page 
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it will prove more profitable inserted twice, than 

once a poor page. 18 Twice as good. 20 very 

month. 21 Every other week, 22 As often as you 

can. 23 No. 26 No. 27 The more you can use the 

eee 28 One or two articles at the most. 30 
oth. 


1 Farrand & Votey Organ Co. 2 Detrpit, Mich. 
3 Organs. 4 50. 5 20. 6 10. 9 20. 11 100. 12 
100. 15 2 in e.o.m. 16 Every week. 18 Worth 
twice as much. 19 50 percent. 30 Both. 


1 Frazer Lubricator Co, 2 83 Murray St., New 
York. 3 Frazer Axle Grease. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 
334% per cent. 19 50 per cent. 20 Seldom, 21 
Seldom. 22 Semi-monthly. 23 Yes. 24 No. 25 
Yes. 26 Yes. 27 5,000 to 25,000. 28 No. 29 Use 
as few wordsas possible. Part white paper attracts, 
30 Both. 


1 Fillmore Bros. 2 141 W. 6th st., Cincinnati, 
O. 3 Music Books. 4to14 We have advertised 
principally in religious weeklies. Circularizing 
pays us better than newspaper advertising. 30 
Both. The expense is too great for the returns. 
We have never yet been made happy by the results 


of newspaper advertising. 


1 J. K. Ferguson & Co. 2 Chester, Conn. 8 
Pillow Sham Holders. 15 Every month. 16 Think 
every other week as good as weekly on our goods. 
17 Do not think it would pay at all on our goods. 
18 Never was particular about our ad. 19 We 
should not be willing to give any more. 20 We be- 
lieve on our goods that it does not pay to have 
large ads., therefore we believe a good one wants to 
run as Jong as it takes well. 26 We believe in 
spreading our ad. in as many papers as possible. 
27 Do notknow. 28 No. 29 That depends on 
display. 30 As expenses. Of course we refer to 
our goods. 

1 George Frost Company. 2 Boston, Mass. 3 
Equipoise Waists, Warren Hose Supporters, and 
Boston Garters. 4 75. 5 50. 6 50. 7 100. 8 50. 


9 50. 10 25. 11 25. 12 25. 13 Don’tuse. 14 
Don’t use. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 20 per 
cent. 19 50 per cent. 20 Every month. 21 


226.10; G, 23 Yes. 26. No» 27 


Every week. A 
29 About fifty when 


About twelve. 28 No. 
eutis used. 30 Both. 


1 J. R. Watson. 2 General Passenger Agent, 
Fitchburg Railroad, Boston, Mass. 3 Railroad 
train service and fares. 6 15. 7 100. 8 75. 15 
Advertisements in monthlies do not pay. 16 Yes. 


17 Yes. 18 75to 100 per cent. 19 None. 21 
Not at all. 22 Not at all. 23 No. 24 No. 25 
Notat all. 26 Yes. 27% [donot know. 28 No. 
29 Depends on how displayed. 30 Both. 


1 Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 2 52-54 Illinois St., 
Chicago, Ill. 3 Calculating Instruments. 4 60. 
6 30. 9 10 to 100. 11 60. 15 Yes, 16 No. 18 
80. 19 200. 20 Every Insertion. 21 Same. 23 
Yes. 27% Depends upon thearticle advertised. 28 
No. 29 Copy should change, running from 50 to 
400. 30 Both. 


1 A.W. Gump & Co. 2 Dayton, Ohio. 3 Bi- 


eycles. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 15 per 
cent. 19 20 percent. 23 Yes. 24 All the time, 
25 All the time. 26 Yes. 28 No. Exceptional 


cases, however. 30 Both. 
1 The Globe Company. 2 8S. W. Cor. Second 
and JohnSts., Cincinnati, O. 3 Office Furniture, 


ili abinets. 4 25. 6 25. 9 5. 11 75. 
Desks, Filing Cabin ie eee 


12 100. 15 No. 16 No. 17 Yes. 
know. 19 20. 20 Every issue. 21 Every other 
issue. 22 Every month. 23 No. 24 No. 25 


Yes, frequently. 26 No. 27% Aboutten. 28 Yes. 


29 Twenty. 30 Expense. 


1 Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. 2 163 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, 3 Heating apparatus. 4 75. 7 5. 
11 5. 12 100. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 10. 
per cent, 19 30 per cent. 20 About every 3 
months. 21 Every other week. 22 Daily. 23 
Yes, when you control a specialty. 24 No. 25 
Yes. 26 No. 27 Too broad a question, as it de- 
pends entirély upon the article advertised. 28 No. 
29 75. 30 Both. 


1 The Grand Cloak Co. 
Cloaks. 4 80. 5 50. 6 50. 
10 5. 11 10. 12 50. 13 5. 14 5. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 17 No. 18 25. 19 50. 20 Everyissue. 21 
Every issue. 22 Daily. 23 Yes. 24 No. 25 
Yes. 26 No. 28 Yes. 30 Investment. 


1 Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 2 Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 3 Refrigerators, 4 100. 5 10. 
610. 9 50. 10 10. 11 10. 12 50. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes, 17%. Yes, 18. 50, 19. 25, 20. Once a month, 
21 Oncea week. 22 Every three days. 23 Yes. 
24 No. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 27 10 Magazines. 
28 No. 29 80. 30 Itisa temporary investment 
charged to expense, 


1 The Holmes & Edwards SilverCo. 2 Bridge- 
port, Conn., 3. Spoons and Forks (Silverplated). 
4 100. 6 16. 9 22. 11 16. 12 8. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes, if over four inches. 17 Yes, if over four 
inches in length. 18 75 per cent. 19 50 per 
cent. 20 Monthly. 21 At least once a month. 
22 Atleast once a week. 23 Generally yes. 24 
Yes. 25 Yes. 26 No. 28 No. 29 About one 
hundred. 30 Both. 


1 L.R.Hamersly. 2 Special Agent Washing- 
ton Star, Rooin 88 Potter Bldg., N. Y. City. 4 18. 
5 18 6 18. 7 100. $ 18. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 


2 Chicago, Ill. 3 
7 75. $ 100. 9 10. 


17 Yes. 18 50 per cent. 19 Double. 20 
Monthly. 21 Weekly. 22 Weekly. 23 Yes. 
25 Yes. 26 Thelatter. 27% About five hundred. 
28 No. 29 Three hundred, 30 If judiciously 


expended, investment. 


1 JohnC. Hutchinson, 2 Johnstown, N. Y. 3 
Gloves. 4 85. 6 50. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 
18 Would prefer next to reading matter but do 
not know. 19 Not the difference asked by the 
publishers of magazines. 20. Every month or 
every other month. 21 Every second week. 22 
Every other day. 23 No. 25 Unless the cut 
represents the articie advertised. 26 No. 28 
No. 30 Both. 


1 The Hartford Cycle Co. 
3 The Hartford Safety Bicycles. 4 100. 6 40. 
9 30. 12 60. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 18 Littleifany 
more value. In most publications the advertise— 
ments are made attractive and looke( over by most 
realers. 19 15 percent 20 Notoften, the same 
advertisement. if attractive, by its frequency fixes 
itself in mind of the reader. 2i Same as 
above. 22 Sameas above. 23 Yes. 2:3 No. 27 
Judiciously selected, fifty. 28 No. 29 Thefewer 
the better. 30 Both. 


1 Asa Hull. 2 150 Nassau St., New York City. 
3. My Sunday sehool music books and services. 
4 to 14 Use religious weeklies mostly as they 
are the best mediums for my publications. 15 
That depends on amount of advertising I wish to 
do. 16 If could say all in the shorter ad., would 
prefer every week. 21 At least once a month. 
24 No, 25 Not for my business. 26 Should 
select 100 publications. 28 Not as a rule. One 
article atatime. 30 Expense. 


1 The Hub. 2 State and Jackson Sts., Chicago. 
3 Clothing for men and boys. 4 5. 610. 7 90. 8 
90. 10 15. 11 15. 12 20. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 
Yes. 18 25 per cent. 19 None. 20 At least 
every season if possible and practicable in every 


2 Hartford, Conn., 
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issue. 21 Every issue. 22. Every issue. 23 No. 
Occasional use is more noticeable. 24 Yes. 25 
Yes. 26 Yes. 28 Generally speaking, no. 29 
Not over 150. 30 Investment, beyond a doubt, 
if well done, Otherwise purely expense, 


1 Horton Mfg. Co. 2 Fort Wayne, Ind, 3 


Western Washer. 5 75. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 
Never used dailies. 23 Yes, for specialties. 26 
Yes. 28 No. 30 Both. 


1. D. S. Hopkins, architect and publisher of 
architects’ books. 2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 3 
Books on residents’ architecture, 4 100. 5 75. 
6 50. 7 20. 8 30. 9 20. 11 15. 12 Some 30, 
15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 Depends on what 
it 18 in. 19 25. 20 Quarterly. 21 Every two 
months. 23 Yes. 24 No, 25 Always. 26 No. 
28 No. 30 Investment with profit, 


1 T.& B. Hatch, 2 Tupper Lake House, Tup- 
per’s Lake, N. Y. 3 Hotel. 425. 5 35. 6 30. 7 
90. 8 95. 11 95. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 
75 percent. 19 10. 20 Once a month.’ 21 Not 
often. 22 Frequently. 23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 
26 Yes. 28 No. 29 382. 30 Both. 


1 Hartman pase Blind Co. 2 Crestline, O. 
3. Inside sliding window blinds, doors, sash mould- 
ings, etc. Interior hard wood finishes a specialty. 
4 100. 5 50. 6 For our business 50. Y Too ex- 
pensive for our class. 8 Against our morals. 9 
High class, 100. 11 50. 12 100. 15 Yes, decidedly 
16 No; prefer e.0.w. 17 No; prefer e.o0.w. 18 
Perhaps 15 to 20 per cent. 19 Nothing better than 
“ads” facing reading matter. 20 About quar- 
terly. 21 About quarterly. 22 Monthly. 23 Asa 
rule, we would, but change cut and designs. 24 
All the time. 26 No, not in our class of work, and 
perhaps in no class. 27 Perhaps 50, well selected. 
28 No. 30 Both, asit builds up a trade and de- 
mand for the product. 


1 Harper & Brothers. 2 New York,N. Y. 3 
Books and periodicals. 4 100. 5 50, 6 80. ¥ 
35. 9 Subsidiary. 18 Given the same attractive 
setting and relative position, about double. 19 
If not killed by putting border ads. around, at least 
400 percent. 30 Expense, same as pay of a sales- 
man, 


1 Hay & Todd Mfg. Co. 2 Ypsilanti, Mich. 


3 Ypsilanti Underwear. 4 100. 9 25. 12 100. 
15 No. 16 No. 17 No. 18 33. 19 50. 30 Ex- 
pense. 


1 Helvetia Milk Cond’g Co. 2 Highland, Ml. 
3 Highland Brand Evaporated Cream. 4 100. 5 
7%. 6 50. 7% 90. 8 50. 9 25. 11 95. 14 10. 15 
No. 16 No. 17 No. 18 35 per cent. 19 50 per 
cent. 30 Expense, 


1 The Herendeen Manufacturing Co. 2 Ge- 
neva, N. Y., Chicago, Milwaukee, and Boston, 3 
Faultless Furman Hot Water & Steam Boilers, 4 
40. 5 20. 6 10. 76. 84 9 16. 11 100, 12 
100. 144, 15 Yes, 1inch ad. every month. 16 No. 
2inch ad, e. 0, w. 17% No, 2-inch ad. every other 
issne. 18% 100. 19 500. 20 3 or 4 times a year, 
21 kvery month. 22 Every day. 23 No. 24 
Yes. 25 Yes. 26 No. 28 No. 80 Investment. 


1 The Interior Hardwood Co. 2 Indianapolis, 
Ind, 3 Ornamental Hardwood Floors. 4 100, 5 
30. 9 10. 11.10, 12 50. 18 20 percent. 20 Each 
month, 23 Yes. 26 No. 28 No. 30 Expense. 


1 Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 2 183 Tremont St. 
Boston, 3Pianos. 4to14 Impossible to answer in 
a way intelligible to any one else without first in- 
troducing him to all the intricacies of a particular 
concern’s business. The end aimed at is the essen- 
tial —this depends upon the individuality of each 


separate house in each trade. The more we learn 
the less we feel like expressing decided opinions 
in this sort of thing. 15 If fora term of 12 mo. 
or over, the larger ad. ¢. 0. mo. for our own trade. 
It would be otherwise for a R, R. time table and 
some other matters. 16 No. 17 No. 18 Better 
for our business to haye the special position, but 
cannot form opinion in form of percentage. 19. 
Cannot say. Depends on article and how desired 
to treat it. A mere * Sign” is better outside than 
in. Details perhaps otherwise. 20 As often as 
possible. It is Jike winning a woman’s fayor. As 
much variety and surprise as possible, but making 
no mistakes and giving no offence. Be crafty but 
always harmless. Serpent and dove. 21 A good 
one should remain long enough to make an im- 
pression. A bad one out next issue. 22 Depends, 
Too indefinite a question. 23 The best thing 
always, if they tell the story aptly, instantly at a 

lance. 24 If you can get right ones so often. 25 

es. 26 Depends on article, price, universality 
or limitedness of consumption, etc. For pianos a 
few publications with larger ads. 27 Depends on 
how thick you want to scatter seed. Whether you 
want to raise hill, row, or broadcast crops. 28 
Yes, if it can be aptly done, otherwise no. 29 
Depends upon idea aimed at —the least number to 
do it smoothly is best. 30 Both, but much more 
largely expense, 80 much so that it is dangerous 
self-deception to dwell on it as anything but 
expense. It cheats you to call it assets. 


1 The Imperial Granum Company. 2 New 
Haven, Conn. 3 Imperial Granum. 4 100. 5 26. 
6 52. 740. $ 40. 10 13. 11 13. 1213. 13 13, 
14 Don’t use. 15 Yes, but it would depend some- 
what on size of thead. 16 See last question. 
17 No. 18 Always use special positions. 19 
We always try to buy it as cheap as possible!!! 
23 We use them altogether. 24 Possibly. 25 
Yes. 26 Depends on the publications, and the 
article to beadvertised. 27 From one, the Youth’s 
Companion :— to all, depending on how thoroughly 
it is to be covered. 50 should do it very well. 28 
Cannot see why not. Have never tried to do so. 
29. AS many less than 100 as possible. We are 
using 30 to 50. 30 Both! Also in some instances 
as a speculation !! 


1 S.C. Johnson. 2 Racine, Wis. 3 Parquetry 
flooring. 4 52. 9 13. 10 100. 11 100. 12 100. 
15 No. 16 and 17 Don’t use daily or weekly 
papers. 20 Every two or three issues. 23 Yes. 
26 Depends on time of year for our goods. 28 
No. 29 Thirty to fifty. 30 Expense. 


1 J. H. Johnston & Co, 2 17 Union Square, N. 
Y. 3 Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, ete. 4 
100. 5 40. 6 30. -7 50. $50. 91. 114 20, 12 
100. 14 10. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 Yes. 18 25. 
percent. 19 50 to 100. 30 Both, 


1 The Jackson Sanatorium, 2 Dansville, N. 
Y. 3 Sanatoriums. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 
18 25 per cent. 19 33%. 30 Judicious adver- 
tising an investment. 


1 I. S. Johnson & Co. 2 Boston, Mass. 3 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, Parson's Pills, and 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 4 25. 5 40. 6 
100. 7 50. 8 50. 10 25, 42 25. 165 Yes, people 
can’t remember & month, 16 No, 17 No. 13 


None worth speaking of. 19 25 per cent. 20 
Every issue. 21 Every three months. Every 
week if can. 22 Every week. 23 No. Half and 
half we think best. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 
28 No. 29 Not over 150, even 100 is enough. 30 
Investment. 


1 Edwin A. Jackson & Brother. 2 50 Beekman 
St., New York, N. Y. 3 Grates & Fenders, ete. 
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4 60. 518. 6 12. 7 10. 8 10. 9 100. 10 10. 
1L 15. 12 20. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 
50. 19 Not so good as Pee en oe 20 Every 
issue. 21 Everyissue. 22 Everyissue 23 Yes. 
24 Use always. 25 Yes, always. 26 No. 27 5, 
trade and 5 munthly magazines. 28 No. 29 100, 
preferably less. 30 Investment. 


1 Keystone Mfg.Co, 2 Sterling, Dh. 
ricultural Implements. 6 Agricultural, 100, 9 
Impossible to know. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 
Don’t use dailies. 18 25 percent. 19 Don’t use 
magazines. 20 Don’t use magazines. 21 Need 
not be very often in our line, say once a month, 
23 Yes, for our line. 25 Yes. 27 About 30, 
Agricultural. 28 No. 30 Both. 


41 Kahn Tailoring Co. 2 Indianapolis. 3 
Evening Dress Suits. 4 5 100. 15 Yes. 16 No. 
17 No. 22 Daily. 26 No. 28 No. 30 Ex- 
pense. 


1 Fred W. Kelsey. 2 145 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
3 Hardy Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 4 100, 5 25. 
G6 2. 7 40. S$ 2. 9 60. 10 40. 11 65. 12 
7>. 13 15. 14 30. 15 Yes. every month. 16 
Yes, every week. 17 No. 18 Say twenty-five per 
cent. 19 Thirty or thirty-three and one third per 
cent. 20 Once or twice a year. 21 Three to six 
times a year. 22 Ten totwenty timesa year. 23 
No, show type preferred at same cost. 24 No. 25 
Very seldom, only in special cases like Beecher’s 
picture Pear’s Soap. 26 $1,000 in each 100. 28 
Yes, but very few items. 29 One fifth to one 
third for show type. 30 Ex. always. The prin- 
ciple is never secure (as an ‘‘ investment ” should 
be), and the returns are speculative and necessa- 
rily uncertain. 


1 J.L. Lochner, Jr. 286 State St., Albany, N. 
Y. 3 Book entitled “Artistic Homes in City and 
Country,’ by Fuller & Wheeler, Architects. 15 
Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 25 per cent. 19 
About 25 percent. 20 Monthly magazine about 
every three or four months. 21 About every 
month. 22 Weekly. 23 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 
28 Yes. 30 Investment. 


1 Lawrence, Butler & Benham. 2 Columbus, 
Ohio. 3 Carpets, Curtains, Rugs. 4 Good. 5 
Fair. 6 No experience. 11 Only fair. 12 Good. 
13 No good. 14 No good. 15 Yes, monthly. 
16 Yes, weekly. 17 Every other issue. 18 Say 
25 per cent. 19 25 per cent. 20 Depends on 
line advertised. 21 Every week. 22 If run 
dailye.o.d. If e.o, d. every week. 23 No. 24 
Would use cuts about one third. 25 Yes. 26 
Would prefer the latter and take best mediums. 
2% Don’t know. 28 Yes. 30 Itis both. If prop- 
erly done, it is investment, if not, it is the deadest 
possible expense.: 


1 Lake Erie Mfg.Co. 2 Erie, Pa. 3 Washers 
and Wringers. 4 75. 5 100. 6 80. 7% 50. 8 60. 
9 40. 11 75. 12 75. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 


18 10 per cent. 19 20per cent. 20 Every issue 
21 Every month. 22 Every three days. 23 
Yes. 26 No. 27 Twenty-five. 28 No. 29 


Three hundred. 30 Investment. 


4 The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 2 Buffalo, N, Y. 
3 Soap and toilet articles direct to consumers, 
Religious papers of first class, 100. 4 80. 5 70. 
6 50. 7 40. 8 45. 9 35. 11 60, This covers a mul- 
titude of sins. Circulars never pull alike. It de- 
pends on the offer. 12 30. 14 35. 15 No. 16 
No. 17 No. 18 20 per cent. 19 33 per cent. 
20 Advice to a man about to insert an ad- 
vertisement. Don’t. A poor ad. should always be 
charged for a better. A bold, striking, peculiar 
advertisement er force as it flies and should 
not be changed. 21 It depends. 23 Yes. 24 


3 Ag- 


Yes, few people read but all like pictures. 25 
We find they pay us. 26 Yes. 27 One hundred 
will cover the U. 8. thin but fairly well. 28 No. 
29 The fewer words the better in any ad. as long 
as the story is told. 30 Both. 


1 Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Co. 


2 Cleveland, Ohio. 4 75. 5 40 6. 100. 7 100. 
8 80. 9 25.- 11 Forspecial occasions 25, 12 25. 
13 25. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 40. 19 


50. 20 For display advertising, in railway busi- 
ness about every three months. 21 We have, 
many times, special excurgions, reduced rates, 
changes in train service, etc., necessitating fre- 
quent changes. 22 Same as 21. 23 Yes, if of 
nature of trade-mark. 24 Yes, they certainly at- 
tractattention. 25 Yes. 26 Depends upon what 
we are advertising; generally speaking, yes. 28 
In our business yes. 30 Both. 


1 H.C. Townsend, 2 G.P. Agt., St, Louis. 3 


Missouri Pac. Ry. 4 50. 5 25. 6 50. 7 100. 8 
25. 9 25. 10 25. 11 50. 12 50. 13 25. 14 50. 
15 No. 16No. 17 No. 18 50 per cent. 19 


50 per cent. 20 Every issue. 21 At least once a 
month. 22 Once a month. 23 Yes. 24 No. 25 
Yes. 26 No. 27 The leading magazines and 
leading dailies in large cities. 28 No. 29 As 
few words as possible to express yourself. 30 A 
necessary expense to make more money. 


1 The D. F. Morgan BoilerCo. 2 Akron, O., 
3 Heating Boilers. 4 40. 5 15. 6 15. 7 2. 8 
10. 9 5. 10 5. 11 signed50, 12 40. 14 25. Personal 
soliciting, 100 per cent. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 
Yes. 18 Class advertising the best. 20 Never. 
21 Never. 22 Never. 23 Yes. 25 Yes, all the 
time. Make yourcut a trademark. 26 No. 27 
Never found out. 28 No. 29 Use an electrotype 
altogether. 30 Expense until you get it just 
right, then an investment, 


1 The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine 
Co. 3 Garment Drafting Machine. 4 10. 5 50. 
6 10. 7 20. $ 75. 9 100. LO 10. 121 205,12 
56. 18 5. 145. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 
50 to 100. 19 25 per cent. 20 Every three inser- 
tions. 21 Once a month. 22 Once a week. 23 
Yes. 26 Yes. 27 20. 28 No. 29 200. 30 Expense. 


1 Monroe Eraser Mfg. Co. 2 L. A. Nichols 
Adv. Mgr., La Crosse, Wis. 3 Ink Erasing 
Pencil. 6 25. 7 100. 8 50. 9 10, 16 Yes. 17 
Yes. 18 Only use want column. 21 6 months. 
22 2 months. 26 No. 27 25. 28 No. 30 In- 
vestment. 


1 Morse Bros. 2 Canton, Mass. 3 Rising 
Sun Stove Polish, Country newspapers, 100. 4 
50, Religious papers, 100. 5 50. 6 25. % 25. 
8 Violates 4th com: don’t adv. 9 25. 10 
75, Good judiciously placed. 11 10. 12 10. 13 
10, 14 5. Ps Yes. 16 Yes, 17 Yes. 1810 
per cent. more. 19 If colored very little. 20 
No change on proprietary articles. 21 Same. 22 


Same. 23 Yes. 24 Alltime. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 
2% Don’t know. 28 No. 29 Too many. 30 
Both. 


1 Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 2 
Headquarters, 154 & 155 Tremont St., Boston. 
Branches, New York and Chicago. 3 Reed Cabi- 
net Organs and Pianos. 4 100. 5 100. 6 100. 7 40. 
8 20. 9 10. 11 100. 12 80. 13 10, 14 If good, 
100. 15 Depends on circumstauces. 16 No. 17 
No, 18 50 percent. 19 50 percent. 20 Oftener 
the better. 21 Oftener the better. 22 Oftener the 
better. 23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 28 
Yes, if properly. 30 Both. 


1 James McCutchon & Co. 2 64 W. 23d St,, New 
York. 3 Linens. 4 to 14 We use but few medi- 
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mms, but these are of the best from our standpoint. 
Afternoon papers, morning dailies to a limited ex- 
tent, monthly oc Sette high-priced religious 
weeklies, ete., circulars and catalogues bring good 
returns aS arule. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 
Perhaps 20 percent. 19 100 per cent. 20 Every 
month. 21 Every week. 23 Yes. 24 No, all the 
time, 25 Above answers this. 26 That would de- 
pend entirely on the nature of the business adver- 
tised. 27 That, too, largely depends on what you 
‘want to sell. 28 One thing at atime. 29 40 to 50 
words, 30 Both. 


1 T, H. McAllister, 2 49 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
3 Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 4 50. 5 75, 6 
30. 12 Ourown, 100. 15 Yes. 16 No. 18 50 per 
cent. 19 25 percent. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 28 No. 
30 Investment, 


1 Meriden Britannia Co. 2 Meriden, Conn, 3 
Silver plated ware, trade mark for spoons, knives 
and forks, etc. 4 O.K. 12 O K. 15 Yes. 16 No. 
17 No. 19 20. 20 Every other issue, 23 Depends 
upon the goods, 24 Yes. 25 Yes 26 No. 28 Yes, 
if the same line of goods, but different articles, 
30 Expense. 


1 Murphy Varnish Co. 2 Newark, N. J. 3 Var- 
nishes. 4 40. 6 10. 9 20. 11 10. 14 20. 15 Yes. 
16 Yes. 17 No. 18 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 19 
25 per cent. 30 Expense. 


1 The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 2 156 
Broadway. 3 Life Insurance. 4 100. 5 30. 6 30. 
77. $30. 9 40. 11 60. 12 10. 14 50. 15 
Monthly. 16 Weekly. 17 No. 18 Ten times, 19 
‘Ten times. 30 Expense largely, as it must be kept 
up, but is also investment, 


1 Mayer, Strause & Co. 2 412 Broadway, New 
York. 3 C.B.alé eprite Corsets. 4 100. 5 6. 6 
15. 7 100. 11 30. 129, 14 The goods which we ad- 
vertise, 20, 15 A 2 in, every other month equalizes 
a 1 in. every month, there is no difference. 16 
‘There is no difference. 17 A 2 in, every other day. 
18 50 percent. 19 50 percent. 30 Investment, 
the advertising expenses should be charged off to 
expense account gradually. 


1 Mason & Risch. 2 Worcester, Mass. 3 Vo- 
calion Organs. 4 30. 6 30. 75. 9 10. 11 25. 12 
25. 15 No; good require large space. 16 No. 17 
No. 30 Necessary expense. 


1 Magee Furnace Co., Albert N. Parlin, Treas. 
2 32 to 38 Union St., Boston, 3 Heating and cook- 
ang apparatus, furnaces, ranges, and stoves. 4 50. 
5 70. 6 100. 9 35. 10 20. 11 20. 12 40. 13 20. 
14 20. 15 No. 16 No. 17 No. 18 2% per cent. 
19 50 per cent. 20 As often as new goods are to 
be noticed. 21 Same. 22 Same. 23 Yes. 24 
‘Yes. 25 Yes. 26 No. 28 No. 30 Both. 


1 A.A. Marks, 2 701 Broadway, New York City. 
3 Artificial limbs. 4 20. 5 20. 640. 7 20. 8 20. 
9 20. 10 20. 11100, 12100, 14 40. 15 No. 16 
No. 17 No. 18 25 percent. 20 Every 4th issue. 
21 Every 4thissue. 22 Every week. 23 Yes. 26 
Yes. 29 One half cut and balance in small type. 
30 Both. 


1 National Typewriter Co. 2 Rooms 32, 33, 34, 
No. 611 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 3 Type- 
writers and typewriter supplies, 4 31. 5 31. 6 100. 
7 14. 8 No good, 9 Percentage small. 10 90 11 
7. 12 Essential. 13 No results, 14 Cannot name. 
15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 50 per cent, better, 
19 Cannot estimate. 20 Better change every 
month. 21 If convenient change every week, 22 
If convenient change every day. 23 Yes. 24 Cuts 
all the time. 25 Certainly. 26 Better expend $1000 
in 100 publications, 27 “From 20 to 50 will cover 
entire U.S. 28 No. 29 120 words to 4 inches. 30 
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A matter of investment. Chances. Success de- 
pends entirely upon the way the ad, reads, and the 
merit of the article advertised. Cannot determine 
results without persistent and careful attention to 
details, 


1 The National Cloak Co, 2 21 Wooster St., New 
York, N. Y. 3 Cloaks. 4 25. 5 100. 12 Valuable 
when used to supplement magazine advertising. 
15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 Impossible to answer 
definitely. Depends a great deal on the make-up 
of the paper. 19 Do not know. It may be worth 
nothing extra. 20 Every insertion. 21 Every in- 
sertion. 22 Every inse tion. 23 Yes. 26 No. 27 
Depends on the article you are advertising. 28 
No. 29 Depends on whecher you wish to reach men 
or women, and in what publications you are adver- 
tising. 30 Expense primarily. Investment sec- 
ondarily. 

1 Noyes Bros. 2 426 Washington St., Boston. 
3 Blanket wraps and gen’1 mdse. 4 100. 5 31. 6 
75. 7 31. 8 100. 9 9. 10 40. 11 75. 12 15. 13 8. 
14 15. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 25 percent. 
19 20 percent. 20 If a specialty, never change. 
If general stock, every issue. 21 As above. <2 As 
above. 24 All the timeif “fine cuts” are used. 


25 Yes. 26 Yes. 27 20 first-class ones. 28 No. 
29 40. 30 Investment. 
1 North Packing & Provision Co. 2 33 & 34 


North Market St., Boston. 3 Pork products and 
specialties. 4 75. 5 25. 6 75. 7 100. 8 75. 9 75. 
10 100. 11 75. 12 50. 13 50. 14 50. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 17 Yes. 18 50 percent. 19 50 percent. 20 
Quarterly. 21 Quarterly. 22 Monthly. 23 No. 
24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 28 Yes. 30 Both ex- 
pense and investment. 


1 Ostheimer Brothers, 406 Broadway, New York, 
917 and 919 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 3 
Genuine Guyot Suspenders. 4 20. 5 20. 6 20. 7 
40. 8 20. 9 20. 11 100. 12 80. 14 80. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 17 Yes. 18 80 percent. 19 50 percent. 30 
Both. 


1 The Osgoodby School of Stenography. 2 
Rochester, N. Y. 3 Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 
cations. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 20 Weseldom 
change. 23 If it is one of the cuts in frequent use 
nowadays, that needs an explanation, throw it out 
altogether. They’rea humbug. 26 No. 27 Don’t 
know. 28 No. 30 I have gone upon the idea that 
itisaninvestment, but I rather guess it is an 
expense. 


1 Pittsburgh Brass Co. 2 Pittsburgh. 3 The 
Pittsburgh Lamp. 4 100. 5 75. 6 60. 9 15. 10 10. 
11 20. 12 40. 14 10. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 
18 25 per cent. 19 5) per cent. 20 Each issue. 
21 Each issue. 22 Each issue,if possible. De- 
pends somewhat on the article. 23 No. 24 prob- 
ably. 25 Yes. 26 In our business, no. 28 No. 29 
About 75. 30 Both. 


1 Pall Mall Electric Association. 2 842 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 3 Corsets, Curlers, Brushes, 
Safety Razors, Plasters. 4 100. 5 55. 6 28. 7 4. 
8 4. 11 6. 12 6. 15 The smaller continuous ady. 
by all means, 16 In weekly papers I should prefer 
every other week. 17 Prefer putting adv, in every 
third issue of daily. 18 Small advs. gain by posi- 
tion more than large. About 10 per cent. for 
medium advs. 19 This differs greatly. I do nog 
attach so much importance to it ; but it will average 
something, say 15 per cent. 20 Never change an 
adv. as long as it pays. 21 Keepata winning card 
continually. 22 The same reply as above. 23 At- 
tractive cuts, with brief, lucid explanations, are 
best always in our line. 24 Answeras above. 25 
By all means, if the article can stand public gaze. 
26 Llean to the first method. 28 Lord Beacons- 
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field says that one flavor for one dinner is enough; 
the mere memory of others will suttice. 29 150, for 
this will enable all to read at a glance and without 
glasses —150 words will usually describe very well. 
30 It would be hardly fair to inventory advertising, 
owing to the generally accepted theory that it is 
always more or less of a problem as to results. It 
is a contingent expense upon every line of trade, 
and to figure results in advance would be to revel 
in a fool’s paradise. 

1 Peekand Son. 2 Broadway & 47th St., N.Y. 
3 Pianos. 4 75. 5 60. 6 50. 7 100. § 100. 9 10. 
10 15. 11 80. 12 40. 14 1. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 
Yes. 18 25 per cent., unless in classified column, 
in which case the latter is preferred. 19 50 per 
cent. 20 to 22 Depends on circumstances. 23 No. 
24 Depends on medium, In magazines, yes. 25 
Yes. 26 Yes. 29 Depends on article advertised 
and medium, Few words are best. 30 Both. 


1 J.¥. Pease Furnace Co. 2 Main Office, Syra- 
cuse,N. ¥. 3 Steam and hot water heaters, and 
warm air furnaces. 4 100. 6 Some 50. 7 Never 
extensively used. 9 Some 100. 11 Right kind 
properly directed, 100. 12. Have great influence. 
14 Some, excellent in same connection as11. 15 
No, because in some months people are more inter- 
ested in heating. 16 No. 17% Yes, if next reading 
of interesting nature. 18 500 percent. Don’t re- 

ardrun of the paper asof much value, 19 Regard 
itaslessin value. Much prefer inside classified 
location. 20 As oftenas one can be convinced that 
a new adv. is more attractive than its predecessors. 
21 Depends on character of paper and location of 
adv. 22 Same as above. 23 Depends on the paper 
(stock). In the average daily, no; in those period- 
icals which can print a cut well, yes. 24 According 
to above. 25 Sure. 28 Sometimes. Generally 
think that itis better to change and devote one 
adv. to one kind of heater. 30 Both, for a certain 
period. 

1 Colonel Albert A, Pope, President, Pope Mfg. 
Co. 2 Boston, New York, Chicago. 3 Columbia 
Bicycles. 4 100. 5 75. 6 75. % 50. 850. 9 Bicycle, 
60. 10 50. 11 5. 12 100. 13 75, 14 25. 15 Yes. 
16 Yes. 17 No. 18 25 percent. 19 100 per cent. 
20 Every time. 21 Nearly every time. 22 Often 
asyoucan. 23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 No. 27 
About 50. 28 Generally, no. 29 100. 30 Both. 


1 The Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co. 2 Lynn, 
Mass. 3 Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 At least 25 per cent. 
19 There are inside positionsI should prefer. De- 
pends on what inside space you allude to. 20 
Every issue. 21 Every issue. 22 Every issue. 23 
No. 24 Yes. 25 That depends on the cut. 26 No. 
28 No. 30 Sometimes one, sometimes the other, 
and sometimes both. 

1 Postal Shoe Co. 2 149 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. 3 Boots and Shoes. 5 100. 6 75. 12 100. 
15 Yes. 16 Yes. 30 Both. 


1 Alfred Peats. 2 Chicago, Ill. 3 Wall Paper. 
4 5. & 100. 6 10. 9 25. 165 Yes. 16 Yes. 18°10 


per cent. 30 Investment. This refers to mail 
order business only. 
1 Pond’s Extract Co. 2 76 Fifth Ave., New 


York. 3 Pond’s Extract. 4 80. 5 50. 6 90. 17 
100. 14 70. 15 No. 16 No. 17 No. 18 Depends 
on the size and display of advertisement. If very 
large n. r.m. worth no more, if small worth 25 per 
cent. more. 19100percent. 30 Always charged 
to expense and so considered, but to a certain ex- 
tent it is investment. 

1 Premier Cycle Company. 2 8446 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 3 Cycles and Cycle Accessories. 4 100. 
660. 720. $100. 9100. 11 20. 124. 1420. 15 Yes. 


16 Yes. 17% No. 18 300 per cent. 
Both. 


1 The Powers Duplex Regulator Co. 2 90 Illinois 
St., Chicago. 3 Temperature Regulators. 4 100. 9 
50. 12 50. 15 Every month. 16 Yes. 17% Yes. 18 
Can’t tell. 20 Every three months. 22 Every 
week, 23 Yes. 26 Yes. 27 That depends. 2% No. 
29 100. 30 Both. 

1 The J. A. Pozzoni Medicated Complexion 
Powder Co. 2 St. Louis, Mo. 3 Pozzoni’s Com- 
plexion Powder. 4 50. 5 100.6 25. ¥ 75. § 60. 
9 5. 10 100if good. 12 5. 13 25. 14 25.15 Yes. 
16 Yes. 17 No. 18 10. 19 Prefer inside. 20 
At least four timesa year. 21 At least four times 
a year. 22 Change daily. 23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 
26 No. 27 About 25. 28 No. 29 As fewas pos- 
sible. 30 Both. 


1 Reed & Carnrick. 2 449 Greenwich St., New 
York. 3 Kumysgen (an invalid’s food). Infant 
food, Lacto Preparata and Carnrick’s Food. 4 100. 
5 100. 6 75. 9 50. 11 25. 12 10. 14 10. 15 Yes. 
16 Yes. 18 High grade magazines no difference; 
damily magazines 50 per cent. 19 50 per cent. 30 

oth. 

1 Richmond Stove Co. 2 Norwich, Conn. 3 
Stoves, Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers. 
4 50. 5 100. 6 100. 7 25. 8 10. 9 50. 11 75. 12 
25. 14 25. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 7 per 
cent. better. 19 Doubtful. 30 Expense. 


1 Rochester Lamp Co. 2 42 Park Place and 37 
Barclay St., New York. 3 Rochester Lamps, 2700 
varieties. 4 100. 6 40. 7% 100. 9 60. 11 to 13 
necessary. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 Perhaps 
50 per cent. 19 If inside is first or last page, none. 
20 Every issue. 21 Every week. Would prefer 
three or four electros and alternate. 22 Every 
day; but a good ad. will do to run again after 
lapse of week orso. 23 Yes, and beautiful, strik- 
ing ones, noabortions. 24 A short, crispy ad. 
occasionally all in type will do. 25 Yes. 26 No; 
yet I would not ee country papers entirely. 
27 100 leaders and 5000 country papers, including 
county seat dailies. 28 No. 29 Inever change the 
“reader,” but alternate the ad., other electros, in 
high price mediums, but never change it in ordi- 
nary country papers. 30 Both. 

1 Richardson Manufacturing Co. 2 Bath, N. Y. 
3 Perfection Cake Tins. 4 to14 As we advertise 
exclusively for agents we use only monthlies of 
large circulation. They pay us best for money 
invested. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 25 per 
cent., perhaps more. 19 25 per cent. 20 to 24 If 
the ad. suits you, don’t change. 23 If attractive 
and artistic and sufficient space is used, yes. 24 
Yes. 25 Yes, if they properly show the articles 
advertised. 26 It depends on thenature of ad. and 
what you are after and what the mediums are. 28 
No. 29 As few as possible to make your wants 
known, while space isa good investment. 30 If 
the medium pays, itis an investment, if not it is 
decidedly an expense. 

1 Geo. E. Randall, Eastern Manager The Star. 2 
Kansas City, Mo. 4 First class. 6 Good. 7 100. 
8 25. 15 Every month. 16 Every week. 17 
People buy things every day. 18 Generally 25 per 
cent. 19 Knowledge limited, presume 50 per cent. 
20 Every issue. 21 Every issue. 22 Every 
issue. 23 If changed; yes. 25 Decidedly. 26 
1000 in 100 good publications. 27 The large city 
papers with their weeklies. 28 No and yes — dry 
goods, etc.,in using a column orlittle less can with 
advantage introduce more than one, 29 A few 
concise bright words usually with prices; fewer 
the better. 30 More than an investment, as it 
produces more than average interest; it is the 
stimulus and life of trade. 


19 None. 30 
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1 Rouse, Hazard & Co. 2 Peoria, Ill. 3 Cycles. 
4 100. 5 60. 6 40. 8 20. 9 80. 11 20. 12 80. 15 
Yes. 16 Yes, e. 0. w. will do nearly as well. 17 
In dailies we believe in striking ads. published at 
intervals rather than smaller ads. daily. 18 This 
varies with publications from 5 to 50 per cent. 20, 
21 Frequently. 22 Never use same ad. twice. 
23 Yes. 26 $1000 in 100 publications. 27 200. 28 
No. 29 Depends on article advertised or manner 
trade is worked. 30 Both, 


1 J. H. Rushton. 2 Canton, N. Y. 3 Boats, 
canoes, and their fittings of oars, paddles, sails, 
etc. 4 75. 5 25. 6 10. 7 10. 8 10. 9 100. 10 25. 
f1 50. 12 100. 13 10. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 
18 25. 19 25. 20 1to3months 21 2 to4 weeks. 
22 1day tol week. 23 Yes. 26 No. 27% Depends 
on the goods. 28 Depends on space used. 30 
Expense. 


1 The Ripans Chemical Co. 2 10 Spruce St., 
New York City, N. Y. 3 The Ripans Tabules. 15 
Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 25. 19 25. 20, As often 
as the magazine is issued. 21 Think a series of 
about six changed weekly and rotated a good 
plan. 22 Think a series of about ten changed 
daily and rotated a good plan. 23 Yes. 24 No. 25 
Yes. 26 Yes. 27 15,000. 28 No. 29 200. 30 Both. 


1 Standard Mfg. Co, 2 Pittsburgh. 3 Bath tubs 
4 100. 5 25. 9 10. 15 Yes. 16 No. 18 Depends 
onmediums. 25percent. 19 25 percent. 20 Each 
issue. 21 4th insertion. 23 Yes. 26 No. 28 No. 
30 Both. 


1 Smith Wheel Chair Concern. 2 120 William 
St., New York City. 3 Wheel Chairs. 4 100. 5 100. 
12 100. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 (Double) 100 
per cent. more. 19 50 percent. 20 Monthly. 21 
Weekly. 22 Daily. 23 Yes. 24 No. 25 Yes. 26 
Yes, the 100 or 1000 to be of same constituency. 27 
Depends on the article advertised. 28 Yes, andno, 
according to character of the second thing. 29 
fewest possible. . Know no numerical limit to 
apply generally. 30 Expense. 


1 Smith & Anthony Stove Co. 2 48 to 54 Union 
St., Boston, J. K. Prescott, Secy. 3 Stoves, Fur- 
naces,and Plumbing Appliances. 4 Fourth choice. 
5 Novalue. 6 Religious, fifth choice. 9 Third 
choice. 10 Sixth choice. 11 Second choice. 12 
First choice. 13 No value tous. 14 No value to 
us. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 50 percent. 19 
None. 20 to 22 Every issue. 23 Would not advise 
continuous use of any one stylé of cut or make-up. 
24 About one half; see next question. 25 Yes, 
cut or attractive design which would be the equiy- 
alent of acut. 26 Ishould preferthe latter. 27 
We don’t cover so much in our business, 28 No. 
29 One third space in type; two thirds space in 
eut, #0 Expense for our business, for the amount 
of our advertising would not realize us anything 
in selliag out our business. 


1 Fred H. Sander. 2 146 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 3 Symphonion Music Box. 5 100. G 25. 7 
10. 8 25. 9 10. 31 5. 12 25. 15 No. 16 No. 17 
No. 18 5to10 percent. 19 10 percent. 20 Every 
thirdissue. 21 Everytime. 22 Every time. 23 
No, not the same, 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 No. 28 
No. 30 Gambling. 


1 Shaw Piano Co, 2 Erie, Pa. 3 Pianos. 4 75. 
5 10. 6 20. '7 90, 8 10, 9 90. 10 100. 12 100. 13 No. 
14 100. 15 No. 16 No. 17 Yes. 18 100 per cent. 
next reading matter. 19 100 percent. 20 Every 
month, 21 Every week. 22 3timesa week, 23 
Not entirely. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 24 Hard to say, 
28 No. x9 The fewer the better. 30 Both, 


1 Standard Coal & Fuel Co., by W H. Trumbull, 
Treas. 2 66 Equitable Building, Bo ton. 3 “ Kem- 
Kom,” The Coal Saver, 4 100. 5 100, 6 100. ¥ 85. 


8 75. 9 50. 10 100. 11 75. 12 100. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 17 No. 18 25 percent. 19 50 percent. 20 
to 22 Every time. 23 No, 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 
No. 27 50. 28 No. 29 50. 30 Investment, 


1 Sargent Mfg.Co, 2 814 Broadway,N. Y., or 
Muskegon, Mich. 3 Invalid’s Furniture and Li- 
brary Supplies. 4 100. 5 40. 6 50. 7 25. 8 25. 


9 50. 11 75. 12 75. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 
18 25. 19 50. 20 to22 When it loses its force. 
23 Yes. 24 No. 25 Yes. 26 No. 27 50. 28 


No. 29 Let cut do the display, use good head 
line and address, and say what is necessary in as 
few words as possible. 30 Both. But charge to 
expense. 


1 The Spencerian Pen Co. 
Y. 3 Steel Pens. 4 50. 5 50. 6 60. 710. 8 
100. 11 Only 20. 13 20. 14 25. 15 Yes. 16 
No. 17 No. 18 25 percent. 19 50 percent. 20 
Every three issues. 21 Onceamonth. 22 Once 
amonth. 23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 
27 100. 28 No. 29 Few words, open space. 30 
Investment. 


1 H.B. Smith Machine Co. 2 Smithville, Bur. Co., 
N. J. 3 Wood-Working Machinery & Bicycles. 
4, 5 For bicycles, 85. 9 For w.-w. mechy. 45. 
10 For bicycles 45. 11 60. 12 100. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 17 Yes, for mchy. 18 10 per cent. 20 
Quarterly. 23 Yes, in our business. 26 100 in 
1,000 for Bicycles. 1,000 in 100formechy. 27 20in 
mechy. 28 No. 

29 Short speech suffices deep thoughts to show, 

When you in wisdom say yes or no. 
30 Both. 


1 J. D.Spreckels & Bro. Co. 2 327 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 3 Honolulu Tours, Oceanic 
8.8. Co. 16 No. 23 Yes. 30 Expense. 


1 The A. J. Showalter Co. 2 Dalton, Ga, 3 
Sheet Music, Music Books, Instruments, ete. 4 
100. 5 90. 6 60. 7% 75. 8 Don’t advertise in 
them. 9 50. 10 75. 11 40. 12 90. 15 Twiceas 
large, every other month. 16 Sameasabove. 17 
Same as above. 18 33% percent. 19 50 per cent. 
20 Monthly. 21 Monthly. 22 Weekly. 23 A 
judicious admixture is best. 24 About 30, yes. 25 
Yes. 26 $100 on 1,000. 27 750 to 1,000. 28 One 
ining at a time is the most effective. 29 100. 30 

oth. 
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1 Stover Mfg. Co. 2 Freeport, Ill. 3 Imple- 
ments, Hardware. 6 100. 9 100. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 32% No. 23) Yes. | 36 9¥ es: S80 Noa So 
Expense. 


1 Isaac A, Sheppard & Co. 2 Third and Berks 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Ranges and Furnaces. 
Business wholesale only, hence do not advertise to 
reach general public so much as dealers. 4 Ex- 
perience too recent to judge. 9 50. 11 75. 12 
100. 14 25. 15 No. 16 No. .1% No. 18 Yery 
little, possibly not over 10 per cent. 19 Have no 
idea. 30 Both. Some money must necessarily be 
spent without result, even by the most careful and . 
judicious advertiser. Such must be classified as 
expense. 


1 The South American Corrocco Co., C. P. Brown, 
Treas, & Secy. 2 New York Office, 78 Maiden Lane. 
3 Corrocco Tablets. 4 60. 5 60. 6 100. 9 40. 11 
60. 14 80. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 20 per 
cent. 19 40 per cent, 30 We consider judicious 
advertising as an investment, 

1 Surbrug. 2 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 3 Gold- 
en Sceptre, forthe pipe. 4 And Puck, Life, ete., 
100. 9 20. 11 10. 12 60. 1410. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 
17 Yes. 18 70 per cent. 19 100 per cent, 30 Both. 

1 Standard Fiber-Ware. Company. 2 Mankato, 
Minn, 4 35. 5 100. 6 60. 7 10. 8 50. 9 75. 10 
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20. 11 15. 12 30. 13 55, 14 25. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 17 No. 18 25 percent. 19 20 per cent. 20 
Twice a year. 21 Every 2 to 4 months. 22 
Pretty often. 23 Yes, if they attract attention 
best. 24 Yes, and more too. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 28 
Yes, more than one article, but one line. 30 
Expense. 

. 1 The Schumacher Gymnasium Co. 2 103-121 
State St., Akron. 3 Chest Weightsand Genl. Gym. 
App. 4 100. 550. 6 75. 7% 35. 8 20. 11 50. 12 
80. 15 No. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 10. 19 25. 203 
to 6month=. 21 4issues. 22 Don’t use’em much. 
23 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 No. 27 50. 28 Yes (some- 
times). 30 Both. 


1 Sherman & Butler. 2 Chicago. 3 Combination 
Flour Bin.& Sieve. 4 50. 5 100. 9 20. 11 30. 15 
Yes. 16 Yes. 18 10 percent. 20 Quarterly. 21 
60 to 90 days 23 Yes. 24 No. 25 Yes. 26 
No. 27 100. 28 No. 29 200. 30 Investment. 


1 The Seneca Falls Mfg. Co 2 Seneca Falls, N. 
Y. 3 Foot and Hand Power Machinery. 4 30. 5 
10. 6 10. 7 45 8 6. 9 100: 11 10. 12 30. 15 
Would preferevery month. 16 Would prefer every 
week. 17 Would prefer every otherissue. 18 10 
per cent. 19 10 percent 20 That depends on 
the article or goods advertised. 21 ,That depends 
on the article or goods. 22 That depends on 
the article or goods. 23 Ina majority of cases, 
yes. 24 Better half of the time than not at all. 
25 Yes. 26 Yes, 1000 publications preferable. 
28 That depends on the article or goods. 29 100 
words. 30 Both. 

1 The Saratoga Kissengen Spring Co. 3 Sara- 
toga Kissingen Water & Ginger Ale. 4 30. 6 30. 
7100. 12 40 15 No. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 20 
per cent. 19 100 per cent. 20e.0.m. 21 e.0. w. 
22 Once each week. 23 Yes. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 


26 No. 27 All that are published are not too 
er 28 Yes. 29 Eighty to one hundred. 30 
oth. 


1 Thompson Manufacturing Co. 2 Elkhart, 
Indiana. 3 Lawn Sweepers and Rollers. 4 100. 
5 50. 6to14 We are young and have had but 
little experience. 


1 Lewis G. Tewksbury. 2 50 Broadway, 41-43 
New Street, N. Y. 3 Banking and Stock Business. 
4 13. 6 25. 7 31. 8 31. 11 Properly forwarded, 
100. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes, constantly keep 
your name before public. 18 Depends what you 
are advertising. 19 10 per cent. more seeit. 20 
Every edition in some branches. 21to25 Depends 
what you are advertising. 26 Yes. 27 25 in 
proper manner. 28 No. 


1 Travelers Ins. Co. 2 Hartford, Conn. 3 Life 
and Accident Insurance. 4 100. 5 20. 6 50. 7 
100. 8 50. 11 50, Only good as helps to agents. 
14 100. 15 Depends on size of advertisement. 
Would rather have page e. o. m. than one half 
page m. 16 As above. Very small ad. no good any 
way to us. Rather have large one less often. 
17 No, just the other way. 18 Depends on 
amount of advertising in publication. Big mag- 
azines running space worth very little to us, 
won’t take it. Weeklies, I care but little. 19 
100 per cent. at least over general space, not over 
25 per cent. more than last white page next cover. 
20 Once in two months, when it isa peculiarly 
“ catchy ” one, a ten-strike, can run three or four, 
21 Same, substituting weeks for months, 22 We 
only use dailies once or at most twice; next use, 
new ad. 23 Yes, if you can get good ones. 26 
No, not for us; reverse. 27% For us, 100. 28 No, 
for us there is only one thing, the company, asa 
rich and old institution. 29 100. 30 Both, ex- 
pense for the present, investment for the future, 


1 James 8, Topham, 2 Washington, D, C. 3 
Patent Folding Coin Purse. 4 100. 7 100 15 
Yes. 16 No. 17 Yes. 18 25 oneditorial page. 
19 None. 20 For best effect, every month. 21 
Weekly. 22 Daily. 23 In magazines, yes; in 
dailies,no. 26 No. 2% 8 to 12 magazines. 28 
Sometimes yes, sometimes no. 29 About 75 to 
100. 30 Expense, as you must make the cost 
before you can realize profit. 


1 Tadella PenCompany. 2 Fifth St., St. Paul, 
Minn.,and Bible House, New York. 3 Tadella Al- 
loyed-Zine Pens. 4 75. 5 30. 6 Small page 100; 
large page 40. '% 25. 8 30. 9 10. 10 Sample cards: 
100. 11 60. 15 If ahalf page or larger, yes; if 
smaller, noe. 16 Would prefer a half page once in 
four times, rather than smaller space oftener. 18 
50. 19 25. 20 Every month if changed at all. 
Some staple articles are best advertised without 
change. 24 Oftener the better, if changed at all. 
23 Of a trade mark, yes. 24 Cuts other than 
trade mark should only be used when especially 
apt or attractive. 25 Yes, judiciously. 26 No. 
27 Weadvertise for city business only, and use 
less than 100 publications. 29 We use nothing so 
small. 30 Investment. 


i Be TD. Lomax, 2G. b. Gel. AU Royo. 
Omaha, Neb. 3 Advantages of U. P. Ry., for the 
travelling public. 4 20. 5 10. 6 4. 7 100. 8 20. 
9 1.11 10. 14 2. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 
Yes, 30 percent. 19 50 percent. 20 Every third 
issue at least. 21 Every secondissue. 22 Oncea 
week. 23 No, excepting the trade mark. 24 No. 
25 No. ist. hxcept trade mark. 2d. Except in de- 
scriptive pamphlets. 26 Depends entirely upon 
the circulation and the class you want to reach. 
27 Can’t say. 28 Yes. 29 Depends on form of 
publication. 30 Investment. 


1 The United States Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion, James R. Pitcher, Gen’l] Manager. 2 320 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 3 Accident Insurance. 4 
to 14 Have no method of tracing direct results. 
Should rank in the order named, high grade 
magazines, great dailies, great weeklies, advertis- 
ing novelties. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 19 200 
per cent. 20 Every insertion. 21 As often as 
fresh and bright advertisement can be prepared. 
22 Same answer as above. 23 No. 25 Oc- 
casionally when a thoroughly appropriate cut can 
be procured. 26 No. 28 Yes, if one be given 
sufficient prominence. 29 About 75 outside ~ 
limit. 30 Both. 

1 L. E. Waterman Co. 2 157 Broadway, New 
York. 3 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen. 4 100. 
5 25. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 50 per cent. 
19 50 per cent. 20 Monthly. 23 Yes. 26 No. 28 
No. 30 Both. 

1 Washburn & Barrett. 2 61 Court St., Boston. 
3 Various. 4to 14 Depends wholly on the nature 
of the business and other conditions. 15 No. 16 
No. 17 No. 18 -20percent. 19 25 percent. 20 
Every three months. 21 Every month. 22 Asa 
rule every day. 23 No. 24 No. 25 Yes,toa 
reasonable extent. 26 No. 27 500. 28 No. 30 
Expense. 


1 Waterloo Wagon Co., limited. 2 Waterloo, 
N.Y. 3 Carriages. 4 100. 5 50. 7% 75. 12 100. 
15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 19.10 percent. 20 
Circumstances govern this. 21 Same as above. 22 
Same as above. 23 They draw attention. 24 All 
the time if possible. 25 Yes. 28 Yes. 30 In- 
vestment, 

1. P. Webster. 2 277 Washington St. 3 
English Grain Creedmoors (shoes). 4 100. 9 7b. 
11 50. 12 50. 15 Yes. 18 Find no particular 
difference in magazines. 20 Not often. 23 Yes. 
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26 No. 2% High grade magazine will do it best. 
oh mo 29 Depends on interest of matter. 30 
oth. 


1 Warner Brothers. 2 359 Broadway, New York. 
3 Corsets. 4 80. 5 100. 6 70. 7 40. 8 50. 9 20. 
10 40. 11 40. 12 40. 14 10. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 
No. 18 20 percent. 19 50 per cent. 20 Where 
subject admits, nearly every issue. 21 In high 
class weeklies, often. 22 Every week. 23 Yes, 
where applicable. 25 Yes. 26 No. 27 100. 28 No. 
29 40. 30 About half of each. 

1 S.C. Williams. 2 Room 42 Tribune Building, 
New York. 4 to 14 Answers to these questions 
depend upon the thing advertised, the field selec- 
ted and the sum of money to be expended. For 
Sere advertising of things for general use the 

aily is the strong base for effective work, the 
Sunday weekly, high grade magazine, and family 
Magazine are useful in order named. Trade 
papers have a distinct work, the other methods are 
useful often, especially in closely restricted or in 
very full advertising. 15 Yes.16 Yes. 17 No. 18 
33% percent. 20 Monthly. 21 Monthly or oftener. 
22 Very frequent changes or rotations. 23 In 
most cases no. 24 The goods, size of advt. and 


general scheme would govern. 25 Yes. 26 No. 
27 I know of one which goes to all. Do not know 
the smallest number to effectually cover. 28 No, 


ae for proprietary articles. Yes, often for 
ealers in several articles. 29 As few as will 
adequately convey the messages. 30 When tending 
to build a business, an investment; otherwise an 
expense. 


1 Waukenhose Company. 2 Boston, Mass. 3 
Hosiery. 4 100. 6 75. 6 50. 7 75. 8 100. 9 25. 11. 
100. 12 25. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 20 per 
cent. 19 25percent. 20 to 22 Depends entirely 
on conditions. 23 Perhaps. In our case, yes. 24 
Yes, 25 By all means use cuts. 26 No. 27 15. 28 
No. 29 150. 30 Both. 

1 The J. B, Williams Co. 2 Glastonbury, Ct. 3 
Shaving Soaps. 4 Good. 6 Good. 11 Good if 
good, 14 Doubtful. 15 If very small, increase 
size and reduce number of insertions. If liberal 
size, then every month. 16 No. 17 No. 19 Prefer 
inside if choice position. 20 Every month. 21 
Every week 24 Yes, rather more. 26 No. 28 
oer not conspicuously. 30 Should perhaps say 

oth. 


1 Wire Grip Fastening Co., O. E. Lewis, Mana- 
ger. 2 90 Lincoln St., Boston. 3 Wire Grip Slug- 
ger, Automatic Nailing Machine. 9 100. 11 50. 
15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 No. 18 30 per cent. 19 50 
percent. 20 to 22 Every issue. 23 No. 24 Yes. 
25 Yes. 26 No. 27 50. 28 No. 29 75. 30 Both. 

1 Walter F. Ware. 2 70 N. 3d St., Philada., 
Pa, 3 ‘‘Mizpah” Specialties. 4 100. 5 100. 6 50. 
7 50. 8 75. 9 10. 10 50.11 40. 12 75. 13 75. 14 
100. 15 Yes. 16 No. 17 No. 18 50 per cent. 


19 25 per cent. 20 Onceamonth. 21 Oncea week. 
22 Once a week. 23 Yes. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 26 
$100 in each of 1000 pubs. 27 Hard to answer. 28 
No. 29 About 60 words to 1inech. 30 Expenses of 
running the business. 

1 John Wanamaker. 2 Philadelphia. 3 General 
Mdse. 7 100. 12 1. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 17 Yes. 18 
To Wanamaker, 0. 19 To Wanamaker, 0. 20 to 22 
Every time. 23 Yes,if worthy. 26 No. 27 Best 
of all’ with al/ the dailies. 28 Yes. 29 No arbi- 
trary limit. 30 Expense. . 


1 The Wisconsin Refrigerator Co. 2 Eau Claire, 
Wis. 3 Household Refrigerators. 4 100. 9 25. 12 
7. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 20 Eachissue. 23 Yes. 25 
Yes. 26 No. 30 Both. 


1 Chas. S, Webster & Co. 2 67 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 3 Books. 4 100. 11 20 12 13. 
15 Yes. 17 No. 18 100 per cent. 20 Every 
month. 22 Everyad. 23 No. 24 Yes. 25 Yes. 
26 No. 

1 John H. Woodbury. 2 125 West 42d St., N. Y., 
City. 3 Facial Soaps and Skin Remedies. 4 60. 
5 And monthlies 100. 6 30. 7 15. 8 60. 9 3. IL 
Our own, 12. 12 Ourown,12, 143. 15 Yes. 16 
No. 17 No. 18 25 per cent. 19 100. 20 Both, 


1 Woolrich Co. 2 Palmer, Mass. 3 Ridge’s 
Food. 4 75. 6 60. 6 100. 7 60. 8 100. 9 20. 
11 Ifsent for, 75. 12 If sent for, 75. 14 10. 15 
No. 16 No. 17 Yes. 18 20 per cent. 19 Not 
much. 30 Both. 

1 Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. 2 Springfield, Mass. 
3 Cycles. 4 to 14 Neverestimated. 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 17 No. 18 Approximately, 20 per cent. 19 
Depends on character of magazine. 30 Expense. 


1 The Winter Park Co. 2 Winter Park, Florida. 


3 Real Estate. 4 100. 11 75. 15 Yes. 16 Yes. 
17 Yes. 18 About 100 to 25 per cent. 19 Twice 
as much. 20 to 22 Never. 26 No. 27 About 


six. 28 No,a few catching words put before the 
public year after year is the thing. 29 Very few. 
30 Very necessary expense. 


1 Western Corset Co. 2 St. Louis, Mo. 3 
Corsets. Four line ads., agents wanted. 5 25. 
6 2. 7 50. 8 90. 11 100. 12 100 15 Yes. 16 
Yes. 17 Yes. 19 Not a cent, for our business 
prefer classified ad. 20 At least quarterly unless 
you happen to get something very striking. 21 
Substitute monthly in above answer and apply to 
this. 22 Substitute weekly in above answer. 23 
Yes. 24 No, all the time. 25 Yes. 26 No, 28 
No. 30 Both. 


1 Wagons. Binghamton Wagon Co., Herbert 
Longendyke, Secy. 2 Binghamton, N.Y. 3 Full 
line vehicles. 15 Yes: 16 Yes. 17 No. 19 100 
per cent, 20 Every issue. 21 Every issue. 22 
Every issue. 23 No. 25 Yes. 26 Yes. 28 No. 
29 Enough—no more. 30 Both. 


A composite picture, or rather a recapitulation, of the opinions of the adver- 


tisers represented, is given below. 


It is obvious that the 100 per cent. point cannot be reached in any result 8f 


averages. 


Of the 177 advertisers represented 142 advertisers expressed their opinions 
on advertising in high grade magazines, placing the average comparative value 
of high grade magazine advertising at 771 per cent. 
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On the same basis 132 advertisers place the value of family magazines of 
medium grade at an average of 324 per cent. 

On the same basis 117 advertisers place the value of great weeklies at an 
average of 56 per cent. : 

On the same basis 97 advertisers place the value of great daily papers at an 
average of 561 per cent. 

On the same basis 72 advertisers place the value of Sunday papers at an 
average of 474 per cent. 

On the same basis 93 advertisers place the value of trade papers at an 
average of 43 per cent. 

On the same basis 43 advertisers place the value of lithographic work at an 
average of 431 per cent. 

On the same basis 11] advertisers place the value of circulars at an average 
of 564 per cent. 

On the same basis 104 advertisers place the value of catalogues at an average 
of 624 per cent. 

On the same basis 29 advertisers place the value of calendars at an average 
of 34 per cent. 

On the same basis 53 advertisers place the value of advertising novelties at 
an average of 38} per cent. 

Out of 164 advertisers who answered the question, “ Would you rather have 
an advertisement of given size appear every month in a monthly than to have 
twice as large an advertisement appear every other month in the same publica- 
tion,” 136 answered yes, 28 answered no. 

Out of 164 advertisers who answered the question, “« Would you rather have 
an advertisement of given size appear every week in a weekly than to have 
twice as large an advertisement appear every other week in the same publica- 
tion,” 100 answered yes, 64 answered no. 

Out of 145 who answered the question, “ Would you rather have an adver- 
tisement of given size appear in every issue of a daily than to have twice as 
large an advertisement appear in every other issue of the same paper,” 54 
answered yes, 91 answered no. 

131 advertisers gave an average of 51 per cent. for the proportionate value 
of “how much more it is worth to have an advertisement next to reading matter, 
or facing reading matter, in any publication, than to have the same advertise- 
ment occupy running space in the same publication.” 

107 advertisers expressed opinions on “what additional percentage is worth 
the outside cover of a magazine over inside space,” placing the average per- 
centage at 68 per cent. 
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To the question, “ How often should an advertisement be chan ged in a maga- 
zine,” 125 advertisers replied. The answers vary somewhat, and some of them 
are slightly misleading. The author, in producing a table of result, has been 
obliged to slightly use his judgment. It would appear that 65 are in favor of 
changing the advertisement every time ; that 12 are in favor of changing it 
every other time; that 28 are in favor of changing it every three months; 
that 2 are in favor of changing it every four months; that 11 are in favor of 
changing it every six months ; that 8 are in favor of changing it every year ; 
that 4 are in favor of never changing it. 

109 advertisers expressed opinions upon the question, “ How often should an 
advertisement be changed in a weekly.” The answers to this question, like those 
of the preceding one, are somewhat confusing, and the author has been obliged 
to use his judgment in producing result. 45 are in favor of changing it every 
week ; 15 in favor of changing it every other week; 26 in favor of changing 
it every four weeks; 4 in favor of changing it every two months; 10 in 
favor of changing it every three months ; 1 in favor of changing it every 
six months ; 1 in favor of changing it once a year; 7 in favor of never 
changing it. 

99 advertisers answered the question, “ How often should an advertisement 
be changed in a daily.” The answers are somewhat confusing, and the author’s 
judgment was necessary in making up a table of result. It appears that 44 are 
in favor of changing it every day ; 9 in favor of changing it every other day; 
8 in favor of changing it every three days ; 18 in favor of changing it weekly; 
1 in favor of changing it every ten days ; 1 in favor of changing it twice a 
month ; 9 in favor of changing it monthly ; 1 in favor of changing it every 
two months; 1 in favor of changing it yearly; 7 in favor of never changing 
it. 

134 advertisers replied to the question, “ Would you advise the continuous 
use of cuts.” Of this number, 95 replied yes ; 39 replied no. Several of the 
answers were given with qualifying conditions, but the spirit of the opinions is 
given in the result here presented. 

The questions, “ Would you advise the use of cuts half of the time,” and, 
“ Would you advise the use of cuts at all,” cannot be reduced to definite re- 
sults, because the preceding question, « Would you advise the continuous use v 
cuts,” with its affirmative and negative answers, partially answers these ques- 
tions. The reader is-referred to the definite answers made in each individual 
case in the text. 

126 advertisers expressed opinions on, “ Whether it is more advisable to 
expend $100 in each of’ 1,000 publications in preference to expending $1,000 


. 
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in each of 100 publications.” 44 advertisers were in favor of expending 
$100 in each of 1,000 publications, and 82 advertisers were in favor of 
expending $1,000 in each of 100 publications. 

56 advertisers expressed opinions on, “ How few publications can be used in 
covering the entire United States.’ The total number given by the 56, 
although some of them did not give definite number, but so well expressed 
themselves that the number could be easily written, is 60,195, making the 
average number of publications necessary 1,074. This result is not fair, as 
the total was brought up largely by five advertisers, who together, presented an 
aggregate figure of about 55,100. Subtracting this from the total sum, and 
dividing by 51, it would seem that 99 publications appear to be about the 
correct number for reaching, substantially, all of the readers in the United 
States. 

To the question, “ Do you believe in advertising more than one thing ata 
time in the same advertisement,” out of 129 advertisers, 27 said yes, and 102 
said no. 

52 advertisers, expressing opinions on “ What is the limit of the number of 
words allowable in a first-class advertisement, of about four inches,” presented 
the average of 106 words. 

To the question, “ Do you consider money expended in advertising expense 
or investment, or both,” out of 175 advertisers expressing opinions, 39 placed 
it at expense, 41 placed it at investment, 95 placed it at both. 


Several of the advertisers accompanied their answers with explanatory 
letters. These letters are appended, as they furnish practical opinion, 
worthy of the deepest consideration. 


From the Pall Mall Electric Association, New York. Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Brushes and Other Appliances. 


Please note that the figures given you are the exact results as taken from our books 
and being applied to our peculiar class of goods will not be of much use to advertisers 
of goods so widely different from ours. It is with hesitancy that we submit our general 
results and our opinions to the public. For instance the great daily papers give us 
decidedly attenuated returns. The weeklies are better while the magazines are best of 
all. Itis our opinion that people do not differ from each other in regard to advertising 
to as great an extent as iscommonly supposed; the great mass of articles advertised call 
or such different newspaper treatment, that it would seem to indicate totally different 
ideas upon advertising subjects. We have given very little thought in late years to any 
other class of advertising subjects than ours, and cannot, in consequence, add anything 
of any value to others. 

If it were possible to overcome the secretive tendency of advertisers, as a rule, re- 
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garding results, and percentages of results, in different mediums, in different territories, 
and under widely different circumstances, you might, Mr. Fowler, start a bureau of 
advice in which conjecture would be eliminated to a much greater extent than is now 
possible. 


From Capitol Heater Co., Detroit, Mich. 


We sell our goods to the trade only, and only to the very best trade in good sized towns. 
We have not tried to cover the entire United States. We have not occasion to advertise 
more than one thing at a time. Our four inch advertisements contain from four words 
to 200. For our purposes, undoubtedly good sized advertisements inalimited number 
of mediums are preferable to one tenth the space in ten times the number. We use cuts 
pretty nearly all the time, and we change our advertisements whenever we get tired of 
them, or are struck by a new idea, or some new point arises that we wish to cover. We 
do not believe it is possible to formulate a cast iron rule covering all these points. You 
might do it for one particular line of business, but what might be all right for the dry 
goods, soap, or patent medicine trades would not hit us at all. 


From J. Arthur Jackson, M. D., The Jackson Sanitarium, Dansville, N. Y. 


In speaking of the percentage of business gotten from different classes of papers, I 
am entirely at sea, and consequently I left the estimates blank. My preference goes 
towards the high-grade magazines, medical journals, and judicious placing of my cata- 
logues. I think I can safely say that more of my business has come from these sources 
than from any other. 


From George B. Woodward, Secretary, John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Boston. 


We have found in our business the best results from special matter prepared by our- 
selves and placed in the hands of our canvassers. 


From A. S. Hanson, General Passenger Agent, Boston & Albany R. R. 


The advertising of railroad train service and accommodations is very different from 
that of patent medicine, or other like articles. As far as advertising special announce- 
ments, or regular service of railroad companies, I consider the daily newspapers the best 
medium, and generally speaking, reading notices, the best way. 


From New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, Conn. 


We find circulars which combine some novelty either in the cover, design, or method 
of sending, yield us the best returns, and we stick almost entirely to them. 


From Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


The articles which we advertise are graphite products from a simple lead pencil to 
graphite grease, with graphite paint, graphite lubricants, and a dozen other graphite 
products sandwiched in between. It is our experience that the mediums to be selected 
must vary in accordance with the articles which we have to sell. There is one article 
of our manufacture,— Dixon’s crucibles for melting brass and other metal,— the sales of 
which constantly and largely increase, and yet we do not advertise them anywhere, to an 
amount over fifty or one hundred dollars a year, while our advertising bills for other 
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articles run up in the neighborhood of fifty thousand dollars per year. You ask if we 
would rather have an inch advertisement in every issue of a weekly paper than two 
inches for every other week in the same paper. If it was a paper going to a regular 
list of subscribers, and with few, if any, extra numbers, we should consider that the two 
inch advertisement every other wéek would be rather better than one inch every week, 
for in it we could say a little more. If it was a paper sold on a news-stand, and with but 
a small subscription list, then we would prefer the one inch advertisement every week, 
because it is our experience that such an advertisement would cost us less in the end, 
and bring us more good. 

In regard to trade papers that go among builders, machinists, and others, we have 
found that it paid us to carry an advertisement in the leading ones, and in some of the 
indifferent ones. We do not know, in fact, we do not flatter ourselves that our advertis- 
ing funds have always been put to the greatest advantage, and we really question 
whether there is anyone who does advertising, whether he be a doctor of advertising or- 
a poor Jerseyman who spends his money according to the light he has on the subject,. 
that can always feel certain that the money is put to its best advantage. We think it: 
was Mr. Smith, of Ivason, Blakeman & Taylor, who once said that advertising was very” 
much like dropping money in a hole, it might come back and it might not, that their 
experience was that they saw no returns from their advertising and so stopped it for a 
year or two, and then they saw a falling off in their business, and they commenced ad- 
vertising again with the result that their business improved, and yet they could not 
trace the benefit of the money any better than they could previously. 

To sum it up we are thorough believers in advertising, but it is yet a puzzle to us. 
very much ahead of the 14, 15, 13 puzzle. We have no doubt that we have spent money 
that brings us not one single iota of good, but at the same time the result is in every 
way most excellent and ‘‘ we could not be happy without it.” 


Continuous Advertising 


“ For I go on forever” 


F some imbecile should come out of the unthawed North to 
preach the business doctrine of continuous change of busi- 
ness base, to advocate the periodical removal of store or 
office, or the habitual renovation of its interior arrangement, 
the business man would take him gently by the hand, 

lead him into Nature’s solitude, and leave him there. 

This is precisely the logic practised by the merchant, advertising for a 
day, for a week, or for a month, in withdrawing his advertisement for the 
same period, or for a longer one. 

No business man of sense would close his store every other day, or every 
other week, keeping it closed in January, and open in February. 

No merchant would discharge his best clerks in midsummer, because 
trade appeared to be lighter. 

Beyond the little effervescence of novelty, the longer a man remains at 
a‘stated place, the more voluminous and solid must be his business. 

Change of location is never made except to meet necessity. 

The good merchant would rather build on the site of his success than 
to move away from it, except when the growth of the town demands loca- 
tive change. . 

The same man, and, when the man is dead, the same firm-name, the 
same place, and the same general liné of goods, enable the business house ° 
to build up a business of permanent character. ‘ 

Experience, backed by the law of general averages, effectively shows 
that the first appearance of an advertisement of a new advertiser seldom 
brings more than the meanest kind of transient trade. The second appear- 
ance does little else than to open to the reader an excuse for his attention. 
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The third suggests business. The fourth suggests more of it. The fifth is 
liable to impress upon the reader that it may be to his advantage to consider 
the article advertised, or more likely to so strongly impress it upon him that 
the memory of it may be recalled by subsequent advertising. It has sown 
seed, but has not watered it. The sixth appearance of the advertisement 
is liable to be felt in the store where the goods are for sale. Then, and 
then only, does advertising begin to tell. 

While this principle is applicable largely to new advertisers, it propor- 
tionately holds good among old advertisers, particularly among those who 
do intermittent advertising, and are periodically disappointed. They have 
not the business sagacity to discover the source of failure. The man who 
expects within twenty-four hours from the time his advertisement first 
appears, to get anything from it beyond transient trade, simply finds him- 
self mistaken, unless such advertisement be one of a series, following 
others at short and frequent intervals. 

The strength of advertising is in its latent power — the value contained 
within it, if one be persistent and consistent. 

To discontinue advertising is simply to destroy a heavy proportion of 
the preliminary education of the possible customers who are just beginning 
to be influenced. 

Many an advertiser has seen his advertising fall to iron flatness, because 
he stopped it at a critical period in its life. 

One’s first visit to a store generally results in the purchase of nothing 
save trifling necessities. 

The first reading of an advertisement of a new advertiser impresses the 
reader about as much as do the first notes of music when the band is 
struck by lightning three seconds after the fall of the baton. 

Every-other-day or every-other-week advertising may have about as 
much effect as has the punishment of a child by one blow a week, until all 
of the allotted strikes have been administered. 

An advertisement in the paper today, out tomorrow, in the next 
day, and out the day after, furnishes an excuse for not following it 
at all. 

Many a reader sees the Monday advertisement, forgets all about it, thinks 
about it Tuesday, and looks for it then. The Monday paper is lost, the 
Tuesday paper does not contain it. He forgets it again, and very likely 
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forever, because if he really wants the article advertised, he buys it of some 
other firm, who is then advertising. 

Good healthy seed has been sown upon fertile ground, to be raked out 
before it has a chance to take root ; even the soil rebels at the second using ; 
the ground heals up; it has to be plowed again, and renovated; all this is 
expensive. 

It has been proven, over and over again, that continuous advertising is 
the only kind of advertising which pays; there is no need of proving 
it again. 

A general law is safer to follow than individual opinion. 

There is not a solitary case where intermittent advertising has brought 
any adequate return, compared with that which comes from the advertise- 
ment which is everlastingly pounding away at the public, day in and day 
out, always with something fresh in it, and appearing forever in its accus- 
tomed place in the advertising columns. 

The claim made by some advertisers, that once-in-a-while advertising 
pays, is simply backed by a few cases, where apparent fact overshadows 
accepted principle. 

Exceptions exist in this, as well as in everything else. 

A man may make more money sailing a rickety ship laden with a valu- 
able cargo; the ship may survive trip after trip; profit may pile upon 
profit; the ship may go down empty; but no sensible navigator sails in 
a worn-out vessel. 

Not what can be done in the wrong way, but what can be done in the 
right way builds up business. 

People get as much accustomed to an advertising location in their paper 
as they do to the location of the store itself. 

_A business man can no more afford to be without good advertising 
. mediums than he can afford to be out of his store or out of his head. 

It is obvious that no one familiar with advertising would advise an 
advertiser to use the same amount of space all the year around. 

There are times when advertising expense can be curtailed withoyt 
injury to business. 

There are lines of business which could not, with sense, be advertised 
continuously forever. They can, however, be advertised continuously for 
limited periods. 
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The argument of this chapter refers exclusively to those lines of trade 
which appeal to general necessity, articles like furniture, clothing, dry goods, 
shoes, engines, boilers, stoves, coal, lamps, pictures, carpets, or anything 
else which, although they maf have particular seasons, are sold the year 
round, in reasonable proportions. 

If the advertiser of chairs finds that it pays to advertise to the extent of a 
full column during April and May, and that he can get as much business 
out of half a column during June and July, and that a quarter of a col- 
umn will suffice during August, his own business sense tells him to follow 
that proportion. 

But business sense will never tell him to completely withdraw the 
advertisement. 

People are purchasing chairs all the time. The man who buys a chair 
at the very middle of between seasons may be the man who will get mar- 
ried during the season, and purchase all of his furniture of the man who 
sold him that insignificant chair. 

Disconnected advertising is as bad as a disconnected lecture. No man 
would stand upon a platform for half an hour, and stop in the middle of a 
sentence, to begin next week, without any preliminary remarks, or an at- 
tempt at synopsis. 

No one would hire a carpet layer to put down one row of carpet one 
day, and another row next week. 

The strength of advertising is in its continuity. 

People so easily forget, that it is necessary they should never be allowed 
to lose the name and business of the advertiser. 

A moderate amount of advertising during off seasons will connect with 
an extensive system of advertising in season. 

A man who starts in with a four inch advertisement, runs it two months, 
and then stops it for two months, and begins again with a four inch adver- 
tisement, has lost half of the strength of the first two months’ advertising. 
If he had connected the advertising of these disconnected months with an 
advertisement of a single inch, he would not have lost any of the latent 
strength of advertising. He would have had, substantially, the same ad- 
vantage as if he had carried his four inch advertisement all through the 
intervening two months, provided, of course, the two intervening months 
are decidedly out of season. 
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Go where you will, whether in small villages, large towns, or great 
cities, the men who are doing the business are the men who never stop 
advertising, who advertise continuously, who find it is as necessary to 
advertise every day as it is to keep open their stores. 

The fundamental principle of continuous advertising has been tested 
thousands of times by as many shrewd advertisers, and the combined 
opinion, with hardly a dissenting voice, is in favor of continuous advertis- 
ing, except in few exceptions, too few to merit argument or discussion. 


Circulation ° 


“ The strength of quality is in its publicity” 


F the about twenty thousand periodical publications in the 
United States and Canada, an intelligent calculation gives 
about eight thousand of them as having an average circula- 
tion of near five hundred copies per issue; and nearly six 
thousand are given as printing at each issue in the vicinity 

of one thousand copies. Probably not more than five thousand possess a 

regular issue of over one thousand copies, and there are less than fifteen 

hundred which sell more than ten thousand copies at an issue. 

Except in the larger cities, weekly papers have generally a much larger 
circulation than have the dailies. 

It is fair to assume that the average first class country weekly paper 
sells about one thousand copies at each issue, although there are many 
country papers which have circulations from fifteen hundred to as high as 
three thousand, but the latter figure is not enjoyed by probably over one 
hundred purely country newspapers. 

A very few country papers print regular editions of five thousand copies. 

Small circulations, it is true, yet every copy of a local paper goes into 
the household of probable customers, and each copy is undoubtedly read 
by from two to a dozen different people, raising the paper’s reading circu- 
lation to many times the actual number printed. 

These low figures are given because they are facts, not to depreciate the 
value of local newspaper advertising space, for to the local advertiser the 
space occupied in the local paper is almost invariably worth that which is 
charged for it. : 

Daily papers, in cities of from twenty to one hundred thousand popula- 
tion, are liable to possess very good circulations, say from five to ten thou- 
sand, or even fifteen thousand, in exceptional cases. 
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There are in America probably not exceeding forty publications printing 
over one hundred and fifty thousand copies at an issue ; about one hundred 
having regular editions of over a hundred thousand; and probably two 
hundred and fifty never print less than fifty thousand at an issue. 

The half dozen great magazines, the few leading religious papers, the 
small number of family weeklies, and not more than four or five dailies, 
substantiate the claim that there are publications with circulations exceed- 
ing two hundred thousand. 

The better the publication, the more its advertising space is worth. 

While quality of circulation may be first considered, it is fully as impor- 
tant to consider quantity of ‘circulation. 

Quality amounts to little without quantity, and quantity is well-nigh 
valueless without quality. 

The character and field of the paper have as much to do with the value 
of its advertising space as has the quality of the goods for sale to do with 
their salableness. 

While it may be difficult to cover too much ground, or to cover it too 
well, intelligent concentration is important. 

It is better to have a column advertisement, or any other large space, — 
all of the time in a few good papers of character and circulation, than to 
spread out the advertising proportionately into too many publications, 
some of which are miserable apologies for existence. 

Circulation backed by reasonable quality pays the advertiser. 

Only the publication of genuine quality can have circulation, with the 
exception of the cheap vulgar sheet, which, by spreading filth, may obtain 
among the rabble a sort of desultory circulation, frequently, and unfortu- 
nately, of extended quantity. This paper cannot be a good advertising 
medium, except for the cheapest kind of cheap goods. There is reason 
to doubt that it has any real business-bringing value. 

The man who enjoys off-color reading is liable to have no respect for 
the paper he is reading, and less respect for the business man -who lowers 
himself by advertising in it. 

The paper of solid ideas and modernized enterprise is invaluable. 

It is the paper of quality and quantity, and advertising space in it has 
as much to do with success in business as has the salesman and the 
express wagon. 
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The personal “circulation” of the silver-tongued solicitors of these 
so-called gilt-edged papers, which go only to a conservative few, must not 
be allowed to count for any thing in the decision of space taking. 

Advertise in the papers because: they are good mediums, not because 
the editor, or the publisher, or the agent, is a friend of yours. 

Kid-gloved quality, with apparent cheapness of rates, without quantity, 
has nothing to offer advertisers. 

Figure it out yourself. Ten cents a line in a paper of the circulation 
of a thousand copies is generally pretty dear advertising, even if the 
journal be printed upon satin, and sent out in morocco binding. 

The great middle-class of people are the buyers. 

The man and woman of moderate circumstances are the buyers of 
the world. They can be reached by advertising. They include 
the people who have made every city what it is; the men who 
have built the houses and the stores; the women and men who fill 
the churches, and make life worth living, and upon whose children 
rests the future of every nation under the sun. These people have ready 
cash, because they are continually making it. They are the circulators of 
money. 

The blue-blooded live in feudal houses; they cannot be reached with a 
gun; there is not enough of them, all told, in any city, to support a silver- 
plated peanut stand. 

The goods may be of velvet and solid mahogany, the silverware may weigh 
a ton, the hats may be trimmed with feathers from impossible birds; if these 
things can be sold, they are sold to the people, and the people read the publica- 
tion of circulation. There are exceptions, but too few to be worthy of 
attention. 

The more average people the advertiser reaches, the greater must be his 
trade. 

There are society papers filled with a certain class of alleged-to-be high 
grade matter. 

_ These papers have conservative circulation, for they cannot have any 
other kind. 

Their circulation may not exceed five thousand, yet their advertising 
space is worth about what is charged for it, for the society paper appeals 
to the tone, and the shoddy-tone,— ninety per cent shoddy-tone,— by far 
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the heaviest buyers of luxuries, and reached more easily by advertising 
than any other class of people. 

The shoddyites read the society paper, they read the popular magazines — 
they can understand the illustrations — they read the popular daily paper — 
the popular publications reach every one of them — the alleged publications 
of tone reach a part of them. 

The advertiser who deals exclusively in high grade luxuries may think 
that he can reach all of his possible customers by advertising in the so- 
called upper crust papers. He is mistaken, that is all. 

The enterprising publication of large circulation is the natural organ of 
natural people, and is also. the only thing which can reach all of those 
peculiar people who try to be natural by being unnatural. 

The best people of any locality read the smartest and brightest publica- 
tion. The ignorant rich may criticise its style ; may say that they do not 
read it. They do, because they have to. 

Folks of whatever station, whether they be car-drivers, or lineal descen- 
dants of Romulus and Remus, will read the publication which caters to 
their natural desire. : 

The conservative gilt-edged publication is a good advertising medium, and 
one which every heavy advertiser can use to advantage, but the bulk of 
the money can be more advantageously expended in the medium which ever- 
lastingly is getting into the peoples’ hearts. 

Although folks may see other publications, they will never fail to read the 
one which has in it that which appeals to home and homely things. 

Let the advertiser see with his own eyes; let him travel on his suburban 
trains ; take the workingmen’s train one morning ; the business men’s train 
the next; then the ladies’ train ; watch the news-boy carefully as he passes 
along the aisle; ask him how the papers sell; he will tell you that nine 
out of every ten are of the papers which print the news. He sells other 
papers, it is true; frequently he sells two papers to one party, always the 
bright paper, the other paper one of the conservative sheets. 

Watch the news agent on the through express —he sells the popular 
papers and magazines. ‘ 

The publication which will sell on the cars will sell everywhere, except 
in the poorer districts. 

The cry may be raised that the paper of circulation is not a first-class 
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example of journalism. Very likely ; it commits sins of commission ; how 
about the conservative sheet committing sins of omission ? 

The pushing, energetic publication, although it may frequently print 
that which it better not print, is the medium which works for the people, 
which ventilates corruption, which mirrors the world as the world is, and 
although some of its matter may be sensational and over-colored, it is the 
publication which does the most good to the most people, and in it the 
advertiser finds a natural channel to carry the news of his business into 
the world. 

In such a publication every advertisement is read, not necessarily by 
every reader, but if only one quarter of its readers read the advertisements, 
more readers will see them thanif all the readers of the other publications 
read every one of their advertisements. 

Perhaps the writer is treading on the ancient corns of ancient men,— 
publishers who have very little to sell, save reputation and grandfatherized 
prominence, but he has written what he knows to be true, because he has 
proven it to be true, and is backed by the settled opinion of the best 
advertisers everywhere. 

Oftentimes one can reach more buyers by advertising in a half dozen 
publications of acknowledged circulation, than he can by spreading his 
advertising appropriation over a hundred publications which all together 
do not amount to the volume of half of the six great mediums. 

The good advertising medium is freighted with much quantity and 
much genuine quality. 


Advertising Rates 


“ Good things are worth a good price everywhere”? 


HE majority of men believe in advertising, and advertise. 
A part of the minority of men believe in advertising, and 
do not advertise. 
The balance of the minority either do not believe in ad- 
vertising at all, or else believe in it sufficiently to advertise 





intermittently. 

This semi-intelligent business man finds that a decent sized advertise- 
ment, in a decent publication of decent circulation, costs from ten to fifty 
dollars a time. 

He attacks the mathematical problem, to discover that it is necessary to 
sell four refrigerators, two overcoats, twenty-five rolls of wall-paper, forty- 
two pairs of stockings, or a half dozen rocking-chairs, to realize sufficient 
profit to meet the advertising cost of a single insertion. 

He is one of those kind of men who invest their money with a string to 
it. When the money rolls around the corner in search of fertile ground 
to grow in he jerks it back unto himself. 

There are a sort of « sufficient-unto-the-day ” people, who do not believe 
in the business doctrine of casting business bread upon the business 
waters, for more business. Their business principle might make a peanut- 
stand a possible success, for folks will have peanuts. 

This business curiosity takes his slate, and, with a blunt pencil, figures 
that the direct sales from advertising are less, within the circle of the life 
of the advertisement, than the cost of the advertisement. 

Upon the rickety tablet of his mind appears a loss of all the profits, and 
a bonus loss on the principal. 

Then he goes into his closet, mathematizes again, to again conclude 
that advertising comes altogether too high. 
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His sales decrease. Then for the twenty-fifth to the one hundredth 
time, according to the age of the individual, he decides that it pays to 
advertise moderately. 

The mind-reading advertising solicitors, of every publication, swarm into 
his office. They erect an auction block beside his desk, and offer adver- 
tising space from one quarter of a cent a line up to ten and fifteen cents, 
with guaranteed circulation varying to suit the circulation capacity of the 
circulative advertising man. 

The merchant is told that a six inch advertisement in the Weekly 
Bladder, or the Daily Slow, will cost only two dollars a time. ‘This the 
merchant figures as mighty cheap advertising, and so it is, in a different 
way from that in which he understands it. 

The representative of the great daily, with a solid circulation equal to 
that of all the other papers combined, suggests an advertisement. 

«© What are the rates?” asks the man of alleged business. 

“ Twenty-five cents a line,” answers the newspaper man. 

In his head the advertiser figures: — “Fourteen lines make an inch, 
one inch, at twenty-five cents a line, $3.50; six inches, $21.00.” 

« Twenty-one dollars for a single advertisement,” says the want-to-be- 
advertiser aloud, “ why, I can place the same advertisement in the Weekly 
Bladder, or the Daily Slow, for two dollars!” 

Then the representative of the great daily repeats the old, old story 
that twenty-five cents a line is cheaper in a paper of 150,000 circulation, 
for proportionately it figures just one-sixth of a cent a line per thousand 
circulation. 

He tries to impress upon the falsely economic advertiser that a ton of 
gold is worth somewhat more than a ton of lead, but the advertiser replies, 
in his unbusiness-like way, that “a ton’s a ton anyway.” 

He selects the Weekly Bladder, and the Daily Slow. 

He finds that his advertising brings little trade. He returns to his 
former stagnant condition, climbs on to the top of his building, to once a 
week proclaim that advertising doesn’t pay. 

Let the reader figure on the hypothesis just presented. The chances 
are that the Weekly Bladder, or the Daily Slow, has a circulation of not 
exceeding three thousand, but for argument assume that itis bonafide at the 
three thousand figure. Reckoning the value of the advertising space by the 
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standard set by the 150,000 circulation paper, a proportionate rate for 
the six inch advertisement in the Bladder, or the Slow, is fourteen cents. 
The advertiser is paying in either of these two papers many times as 
much, proportionately, as he would have to pay in the great daily. 

To be perfectly fair it is necessary to state that if advertising space is 
bought for one-sixth of a cent a line, per thousand circulation, in a paper of 
150,000 circulation, it may be worth somewhat more, proportionately, in 
the paper of smaller circulation, for every conservative paper has a certain 
clientage, which is particularly reached by that paper, and which cannot 
be covered as well by any other publication. 

There is, however, no business sense in paying a conservative daily five 
or ten times as much, proportionately, as that paid the great daily, of 
enormous circulation. 

When the rate of the conservative daily, circulation considered, is more 
than three times as much as the rate in a neighboring great daily, the 
advertiser should hesitate about giving the paper business at its rates. He 
had better make the closest investigation as to its quality and special, 
business-bringing power. 

Fair rates for advertising in local weekly papers range between three 
cents and five or six cents per line, for transient advertising. 

The few large city dailies which claim to print, and very likely do, from 
thirty to over one hundred thousand copies a day, command from twelve 
and one-half cents a line for “wants,” to twenty-five or thirty cents a 
line for run of paper, and from that to one dollar a line for cuts and 
preferred position. 

A column is an indefinite article. It may mean fifteen inches of space, 
and it may refer to over twice that amount. 

A column, say twenty-four inches in length, is worth in the country 
weekly, from one hundred dollars to three hundred dollars per year, 
on regular full column yearly contracts. In about half of the country 
weeklies the former figure, or about it, should be taken. 

In the better class of country weeklies, that is, papers published in the 
larger towns and at county seats, the price, per column, per year, may 
run from one hundred dollars to two hundred dollars, and in the better 
class of this better class, three hundred and fifty dollars would be con- 
sidered about the highest justifiable rate to be charged. 
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A half column of space is rated from five per cent. to ten per cent. pro- 
portionately more than a whole column space is rated, and less space than 
a half column should be charged at about ten per cent. additional 
proportionately, over the full-column rates. 

The old rule of a cent a line per thousand of circulation, applies 
tothe larger papers, and could not be properly accepted by all of the local 
papers, which are not worth so high a rate to the general advertiser, and 
are worth very much more to the local advertiser, to whom their adver- 
- tising space is invaluable. 

In local daily papers, advertising space is worth from one-half to two- 
thirds the price of that in the weeklies; or conversely, an advertisement 
in a daily is worth three times as much, or more, per week as it would be 
worth in a weekly, circulation and quality conditions corresponding. 

Sunday, semi-weekly, and tri-weekly papers are generally classed with 
dailies, so far as advertising rates are concerned. 

Quantity of circulation should be first considered ; next quality. Quan- 
tity amounts to little without quality, and there is no use advertising in 
papers which have only quality. 

An advertiser has no more right to beat down the advertising rates 
quoted him by the publisher, than has the publisher a right to demand dis- 
counts on flour or dress goods. 

The space in the local newspaper is merchandise, as much so as table- 
cloths, or wash-tubs. The publisher has it for sale, and he expects, and 
should obtain for it, a fair price. 

The popular idea that an editor is glad to fill up his paper with any- 
thing and everything is absurd. Very few papers, even small country 
papers, are issued, which could not throw away all the matter in type and 
find enough live copy to reset the entire paper. 

The editor is always glad to get news, and he is ever ready to recip- 
rocate for favors done. He sells his space as the merchant sells merchan- 
dise. He wants the equivalent for it in cash, as the merchant wants his 
pay in cash. 

The bread and butter of the publisher comes from his paper, and he 
can no more afford to give away space in it, than can the merchant afford 
to present the publisher with arm-chairs or cooking stoves. 

Do not pay for advertising in trade. 
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Buy for cash. 

Sell for cash. 

A trade advertisement is seldom satisfactory to the contracting parties. 
It lowers the standard of the goods, it lowers the respect of the publisher 
for the advertiser, even if the publisher himself suggests the trade. 

There is no objection to presenting the editor with a suitable gift in 
recognition of his many journalistic courtesies, but let the gift be given as 
a present, and not with the explicit understanding that the editor shall 
immediately return its value in printers’ ink. The editor will undoubtedly 
pay for it three times over, if he be not asked to do it ; and then the mer- 
chant gets the benefit of the advertising, without paying more than a third 
of what it is worth, andthe good-will of the editor for his generosity and 
courtesy. 

But advertising, pure and simple, should be paid for in cash, and only in 
cash. The merchant should treat the publisher as he treats another mer- 
chant; buy the advertising space as he buys anything else; buy it with 
the same shrewdness that he displays in purchasing his stock in trade. 
Ask for any reasonable discount for cash. But he has no right to assume 
that advertising space is not merchandise, and that it can be purchased 
for little or nothing, if little or nothing be offered for it. 

One of the best tests of the value of a newspaper is the rigidity of its 
advertising rates. The better the paper the less variable are its rates, and 
the smaller its discounts. 

The publisher who will undercut legitimate discounts is doing it simply 
because he is not able to get the regular rates, with of course the customary 
discounts for time and space; and if he be not able to get those rates, it 
is sometimes fair to presume that his advertising is not worth what is asked 
for it. 

A publisher who will do unusual cutting in rates is open to suspicion, 
and, even at the most absurd cut-rates, the advertiser had better hesitate 
before placing his advertisement, until he can ascertain the reason for the 
unusual cut. : 

A scale governing local advertising rates can not be printed specifically, 
for all local scales can apply only to their local territory. 

Every newspaper asks just as high a rate as it can conveniently obtain. 

A newspaper is a business institution. 
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Newspaper advertising space is merchandise. 

The local advertiser is obliged to advertise in the local newspaper. 

Newspaper competition prevents newspaper monopoly. 

Fair advertising rates for any one particular city can be determined only 
by comparison with other papers in the same place; not by comparing the 
advertising rates of Dashville with those of Dashtown, but by comparing 
the rate of any Dashville paper with those of the other Dashville papers. 

If the leading paper of Dashville, with a circulation of ten thousand, 
charges five cents or ten cents a line for its advertising space, and is a 
thoroughly legitimate newspaper,— the people’s paper in every sense,—- 
then the advertising rates of Dashville should be based upon the adver- 
tising rate charged and received by this leading paper. 

If the paper be a shyster sheet, living by circulating in, and stirring up, 
the filth of the town, then it is not a rate-criterion. 

In smaller places advertising rates must be correspondingly higher than 
in larger. A newspaper of one or five thousand circulation cannot accept 
the rate of one-sixth of a cent a line per thousand circulation. Adver- 
tising space in it is worth more proportionately, particularly if it be the 
paper of the town. 

Do not depreciate the value of advertising space in weekly society papers, 
even though their circulation may be ridiculously small, and hardly one 
half as large as the people have been taught to believe they are. 

Advertising space in a good society weekly is generally worth somewhere 
near what is charged for it. 

The fair advertising rate in a society paper should be set proportionately 
by the rates charged by the best society paper in the field, or a similar field. 

Special position rates of advertisements are generally regulated by the 
price charged. If a paper asks twenty-five cents a line for inside space, 
and fifty cents for outside space, it is somewhat fair to presume that out- 
side space is worth twice as much as inside space. 

Inside space in some papers is worth more than outside space, and out- 
side space in others is worth infinitely more than the difference between 
the price asked for it, and the price asked for inside space. 

Circulation controls advertising rates. 

Quality acts as “ governor” for keeping quantity from making the rate 
too high. 
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One cent-a-line per thousand circulation has been considered a standard 
rate by weekly and monthly publications. 

Although some publications have brought the proportionate rate 
considerably below the half cent, half a cent a line per thousand circu- 
lation may be considered a low rate for the average paper of enormous 
circulation. Great dailies, however, bring the rate considerably below 
this line, while other dailies keep the rate above it. 

If the best daily in the city charges no more than one cent a line per 
thousand circulation for regular standing advertisements, the advertiser is 
liable to get his money’s worth, except in very large cities where half-a- 
cent a line per thousand circulation might be none too low. 

The best rule for the local advertiser to follow is to advertise in every 
paper in his local field, which he has proven pays him to advertise in. 
Let him figure the proportionate rates from the daily of the largest 
circulation, and from the weekly of the largest circulation, and allow 
himself to pay for the other papers a fair sized bonus, proportionately, for 
alleged quality. The advertising space may not be worth this difference to 
the advertiser, but if the conservative papers will not take less, it generally 
pays the advertiser to advertise in them to a moderate extent, throwing 
the bulk of his money into the greater pages. 

The newspaper which cannot earn its rates is generally willing to take 
a great deal less than its rates. 

The paper which invariably earns its rates always sticks to its rates. 

If the advertising space is worth what is claimed for it the paper has 
no more right to cut it than has the United States the right to sell three 
two-cent stamps for five cents. 

There is nothing which shows a newspaper’s weakness, and creates so 
much question about its value, as a different rate for different customers. 

No good paper has cut rates. Cut rates are not business. 

The paper which receives the most for its advertising space, and con- 
tinues to get it, is the paper which carries the most advertising, which 
makes a customer to keep a customer, and which is sure to bring more profit 
for the advertising investment. 

The general rule applying to local newspaper rates can cover, in a 
general way, the regulation of rates in national magazines and other 
general publications ; but national mediums do not expect to obtain, per 
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thousand circulation, as high rates as must be proportionately asked by 
local papers, with the exception of the great dailies, which can hardly be 
classed among the local advertising mediums. 

Generally, one cent a line’ per thousand circulation is considered not 
exorbitant, although several great weeklies and monthlies bring the pro- 
portionate rate far below this figure. 

Certainly one-half of a cent a line per thousand circulation is low 
enough, and any publication doing better than that is offering advertising 
space at sub-bottom, if its quality be presentable. 

In general advertising, the advertiser cannot be too much on his guard 
against the publications of quality, without quantity, with rates appar- 
ently of extreme cheapness. 

Advertising space is merchandise, and must be bought upon a definite 
business basis. 

Circulation is an actual part of space value. 

The advertiser must consider circulation and quality, weighing each 
carefully, basing the rates upon the collective value. 

The hundred great national publications will cover more ground than, 
perhaps, a thousand other national publications, of good quality, and of 
small circulation. é 

Four dollars a line may be lower in one publication than five cents a 
line in another. 

The advertiser has a right to know what he is buying. 

Those are exceptional publications which can justify their right to be 
silent upon circulation, but there are not many of them. 

The publication of large circulation isn’t ashamed of it. 


Advertising Space 


3 CONOMY is to be practised in advertising. 
Economy is to be practised in everything. 

Advertising need not have all the economy. 

The old business maxim, that “that which is worth 
doing is worth doing well,” applies in its full strength to 





advertising. 
Better not advertise at all than to botch it. 


No sensible merchant would think of crowding forty cubic feet of dry 
goods into thirty cubic feet of storage, yet the same merchant very likely 
attempts to draw trade into his fifty thousand dollar business, with adver- 
tising space a five thousand dollar man would be ashamed of. 

One may advertise too little, and lose money. 

One may advertise too much, and lose money. 

Advertising expenditure should be followed and regulated, and every 
advertising experiment tested and re-tested. 

Every dollar put out in advertising should be watched from the time 
it goes out until it begins to come in. 

Let your advertising space be as large as your business. 

No more think of crowding your advertising space than of crowding 
your salesroom space. 

Customers are much more important than spacious warerooms. 

Better have plenty of warerooms, and plenty of advertising. 

The successful advertiser invariably has plenty of space, and uses few 
words in it; and what is more he never cuts his advertising seriously 
during the alleged dull times. Experience has taught him that the time 
to advertise is about all the time. 
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It is well enough to use small space, if you can hire folks, at a reason- 
able price, to look at it. 

It is remarkable that when some business men begin to cut expenses, 
they cut the advertising with a broad axe, and carefully prune out little 
expenses here and there in other parts of the business. 

Not only is this senseless logic practised by business men who do not 
believe in advertising, but it is frequently done by those who say they 
appreciate the value of advertising. 

A goodly proportion of merchants, even though they believe in advertis- 
ing, and are having the value of advertising continually shown them, are 
trying to crowd an inch advertisement into a half inch, and a column ad- 
vertisement into six inches. 

It is right to save all you can, but there is such a thing as feeding the 
spark of advertising with so little fuel that the advertiser is the only man 
who knows the spark is there. 

The small advertiser may not consistently afford a full page, and many 
somewhat expensive advertisers find that a column is more than they feel 
justified in paying for. 

If the advertiser sells ten thousand coats this year, does not the success 
in selling make him willing to try to sell more coats next year? Does he 
not enlarge his store with the business hope that the ten thousand sales 
may swell to fifteen thousand ? 

The successful business man may tie a string to his experiment. 

The unsuccessful business man keeps such a tight hold on the string 
that the experiment has not chance for healthful exercise. 

This kind of a man does not lose money long, because he soon finds 
himself without money to lose. 

The business man has two things to consider: First, will he be satisfied 
with the business he now has? Second, will he strive for more business ? 
If the first, he will find advertising necessary to keep his business ; if the 
second, he will need much advertising to make his business grow. 

The argument of this book is addressed to the progressive business man 
who wants more business, and is willing to take legitimate chances to get 
it. He is the man who experiments legitimately without taking gambling 
chances. He is simply willing to take reasonable risk for reasonable 
profit. He experiments with every department of his business, puts out 
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as much money as he consistently can, 
tising as he does other departments of 
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increases the expense of his adver- 
his business, with the settled busi- 


ness hope, backed by clean experience, that the expenditure of a little 


more money may bring in more 
money. 

He is not one of those senseless 
men who do so little advertising that 
the healthy root of advertising is not 
sufficiently fed to make a healthy 
tree, and consequently does not pay 
the advertiser, for there is not 
enough of it to make the shadow of 
an impression. 

A little advertising is worth some- 
thing, provided the business does 
not admit of more of it. 

Good advertising demands that 
its volume be proportionate to the 
business. 

The ahead-of-the-times-merchant 
carries his advertising a little ahead 
of his business, because he finds 
that to work a little ahead of the 
times enables him to be ready for 
the times when the times come. 

There are few cases where too 
much advertising has swamped a 
man. 

There are plenty of cases where 
too much advertising used up the 
money, because money was not well 
spent in other directions. 


Advertising is only a part of business. 






Happy 
Home 


For 
Sale. 


On Dash Street, in beau- 
tiful and healthy town of 
Brownville; 12 miles out 
on the A.& B. R.R.; 20 
minutes ride; 42 trains a 
day each way; two story 
house; 4 rooms on ground 
floor; 5chambers and bath 
room; hotand cold water; 
laundry; perfect drainage. 
House located 150 feet fro. 
Street, with sloping lawn o: 
over half acre in front; 
shade trees; kitchen gar- 
den all planted, House 
Was built six years ago in 
the best manner, finished 
in hard-wood throughout, 
with polished floors, and 
two open fire-places. New- 
ly painted outside; in per- 
fect repair. Owner de- 
Sires to sellas business calls 
him to another part of 
country. Price, $6,500; 
83,500 can remain on mort. 
Sage at 5 per cent. Keys at 
Wilham Brown’s, next 
door, or Dash & Dash, 1000 
Dash Ave., Cityville. 























Plate No. 1. 


: 
Its effect depends on its perfect 


dovetailing into every branch and part of business. 
Advertising cannot bring business unless it works in harmony with 


business. 
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A small, insignificant, crowded advertisement in a crowded paper may 
bring some business. If it will bring any it proves that more of it would 
bring more business. 

A general rule, designating the amount of profitable advertising for any 
one who advertises, can not be given in a book of generalities. 

The size of the advertising space should be regulated not only by the 
size of the business, but by the advertiser's ability to make the business 
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Plate No. 2. 


larger, his willingness to plant money in every legitimate field, to more 
firmly root the business which he owns. When he decides to build 
business by spending money to build it with, he must put a good portion 
of that extra money into advertising, or folks will not know that he is 
business building. 

Open space around an advertisement is sure to make the advertisement 


prominent. 
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Open space cannot in any way be considered wasted, for it is really of 
as much importance to the advertisement as the wording of the advertise- 
ment itself. 

Open space can be supplemented by rules or ornamental matter, serving 
to focus the attention upon the words enclosed. 

The more open space there is around an advertisement, or the more 
focusing lines, whether it be a small advertisement or a page, the more 
conspicuous will be the meat of the advertisement. 

Plate No. 1 illustrates white space around single column advertisement. 

The effect of common brass rules is apparent in Plate No. 2. 


Dull Time Advertising 
“ Times are dull! bab, then don’t be with the times” 


HE discussion of a principle of advertising which has never 
received the attention it deserves. 

In attempting to prove the correctness of the hypothesis 
along which it is proposed to travel, it may be necessary to 
sail against the popular current, but so long as the theory is 

backed by principle, and substantiated by the opinions of deeply thinking 
and shrewdly figuring advertisers, there is no objection to sailing against 
the tide, if the tide be not the stronger. 

The general advertiser naturally divides his seasons into distinct parts. 
There is the fall season, the holiday season, the so-called out-of season 
following the holidays, the spring season, and the summer season. The 
last is universally considered by those business men who hold the ideas of 
their fathers, assisted by a few spinal-marrow ideas of their own, as the 
legitimate excuse for cutting expenses somewhere, particularly in the adver- 
tising department. 

There are many shrewd business men who have succeeded in making 
moderate fortunes, and still retain the opinion that it pays to advertise 
when trade is good, but that advertising cannot be profitable when trade is 
supposed to be stagnant. 

Certainly it is not profitable to advertise sleds in July, nor to make a 
specialty of advertising ice cream freezers in January. Everybody knows 
very well that it does not pay to advertise summer time tables in mid- 
winter, nor arctic overshoes in summer. It certainly is not profitable to 
advertise those things which have a special season for their use, and are 
only purchased in a transient way, during that time of the year when no 
one cares anything about the particular thing in question. 
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The statement, made by many advertisers, that people do not read the 
papers during the hot months, and that reading is largely confined to the 
cooler seasons, when the weather forces people indoors, where they are 
supposed to be given time for reading, and other mental improvement, is 
absolutely false. . 

It is proposed to argue this question along the trodden path of axiomatic 
truth, in order that it may be proven that there is as much reading done 
during the summer as is done during any other season of the year. 

In the winter, people stay indoors because nature makes it necessary for 
them to do so, but during that season every business man is busy, and every 
woman is making clothes, or attending to certain indoor duties, including the 
enjoyment of social life, calling, entertainments, and other recreations, cou- 
pled with constant attention to stern necessities, all of which are not likely 
to be attended to when the mercury dances in the tube. There are excep- 
tions, but general principles furnish the best basis for definite argument. 

By observation it can be easily proven that there are as many papers 
and books read between the first of June, and the first of September, as 
are read at any other time of the year. It is then hot, and uncomfortable, 
and people ‘‘let down the bars” of business, and straight laced society 
duties, to spend their time upon the piazzas, at the seashore, in the moun- 
tains, or by the lakes. 

There never was a man or woman, with brains enough to comprehend 
the head-line in a cheap newspaper, who did not carry to the summer cot- 
tage, or the summer hotel, or to the home, about as large a stock of books 
‘and papers as of clothes and necessities. 

The scramble for daily papers and magazines in the reading room of 
every hotel, and at the news stand of every country resort, during the hot 
months, teaches a kindergarten lesson of positive fact. 

Every decent publication is making a special effort to supply light sum- 
mer reading, and the effort is appreciated. 

Many of the leading publishers of the country give as much attention 
to the production of summer literature, in book or periodical form, for 
summer readers, as they do to the publication of Christmas stories for tlle 
holidays. 

The statement made that it is too hot to read is built upon nothing; 
it is never too hot to read; it frequently is too hot to work. 
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A man who goes off to spend a day, and forgets to buy something to 
read, on the steamer, or on the cars, is sure to hunt through the inside 
pockets of his vest for some readable scrap, or will quietly steal the laid 
aside papers of his fellow-passengers. 

One must here meet an argument, which cannot be overcome because 
nature is with it, and yet it does not affect the general strength of this 
article: a great many people do not buy heavily during the hot months, 
because they are away, or the weather makes the effort disagreeable. This 
is admitted, and it is farther admitted that less goods are sold during the 
summer than are sold during any other season, but that no goods are sold 
during the summer, or that trade shrinks in the proportion popularly sup- 
posed is not true, and never will be true. 

One reason why so few goods are sold during the summer is that dealers 
make comparatively little effort to sell goods. If people purchased what 
they wanted, and knew what they wanted, there would be no drummers, 
and no advertising. Goods would simply be put on the shelves, and a card 
of description and price be placed upon them. Customers would come 
into the store ; look around to find what they wanted ; carry the goods to 
the girl, to have it bundled; and pay the check at the cashier’s desk. 
Trade would be like the bill of fare in a restaurant. 

The man who wants an overcoat or a pair of shoes is likely to put off 
buying until someone or something suggests the purchase to him. 

There can be no dull season in a live store, the store where the heat is 
taken into consideration, where seasonable goods are placed upon sale, and 
heavily advertised. 

The secret of profitable advertising in the dull seasons is simply to 
arrange it so as to appeal directly to the requirements of the season, and 
to the coming seasons. 

It has been proven that the sale of everything, except absolute necessi- 
ties, is made two or three months before the definite order is given. 

The majority of men do not even buy a tennis coat until they have 
thought of the matter for several weeks. 

The average woman considers a baby carriage a month before she buys one. 

It is the little suggestion which turns the possible customer in the 
direction of any particular store or article. This suggestion is generally 
the advertisement which forces into the mind a not yet recognized desire. 
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If the advertisement continues it is sure to strengthen, and to fan into 
life, the germ which it planted the first time it was seen. 

Experience well demonstrates that it is better to advertise goods before 
season, than after season, or even during season. 

As early as July the people are beginning to make up their minds what 
they will do, and what they will have, during the fall and winter. At this 
time everybody is considering the heating of their houses. The past winter 
is not so far backward, and the coming winter is not so far forward, for the 
people to forget winter. 

The shrewdest of national advertisers have advertised extensively during 
the summer months. Very likely cooking stoves will not be sold 
during July, nor will a man necessarily buy a furnace during August, but 
if he is thinking of buying a stove or a furnace, he and his wife will 
begin to consider the matter, and to gradually make up their minds in that 
direction, long before the definite sale is made. 

Vacation time is the season of “eat, sleep, and read,” the time when the 
business man removes himself from the cares of routine office work, reads, 
turns his attention to home and home comforts, and makes up his mind 
that he wants this or that, long before he buys it, because he then has the 
time in which to consider it. 

The assertion can be safely made that fully one half of the goods pur- 
chased, between the first of September and the first of December, have been 
bought, in the mind of the purchaser, during July and August, even 
though the purchaser himself may not have realized that he had inyolun- 
tarily made the decision. 

There are heavy sales made during the summer. Stockings wear 
out, and new ones have to be purchased. The man who said he 
wouldn’t have a linen coat in the spring, finds he had better have one in 
the summer, and buys it. Summer underwear is sold during the hot 
weather, even though most people are supposed to buy it ahead of time, 
for summer underwear wears out, and more of it is necessary. 

Many people buy clothes in the summer because they forget to buy ° 
them during the spring, or keep putting it off. The sale of everything in 
general is large, not so large as it is during other seasons of the year, but 
large enough to make it silly business sense for a man to drop the work of 
business, and to stop advertising, during the recreative season of the year. 
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A far-seeing business advertiser will use the summer months tc so gradu- 
ally educate his possible customers, that they may be his customers when 
the cooler season sets in. Specially important it is to advertise everything 
of a permanent character, like stoves, lumber, heating apparatus, gas fix- 
tures, lamps, and other things which do not easily wear out, during the 
months when people have time to think what they want, and to prepare 
for winter. The best advertisers are realizing this, and are keeping their 
advertisements in the papers, not only during the selling seasons, but be- 
tween seasons, when the strength of advertising is latent, yet there, 
although not easily seen by the foolish man who casts his dollars upon the 
financial waters, to have them come back to him with the next flooding of 
the tide. 


Magazine Advertising 


“A book's a book, though there’s nothing in tt’? 


MAGAZINE, technically speaking, is a pamphlet, periodi- 
cally published, not less frequently than twice a year, 
although there is no direct authority for barring a yearly 
pamphlet from magazine classification. 

The term pamphlet is somewhat misleading. 

In a restricted technical sense, a pamphlet is a printed work of any 
kind, of eight or more pages, with leaves stitched, sewed, pasted, or other- - 
wise fastened together, that the leaves may be turned as ina book. 

A pamphlet need not necessarily have a cover or wrapper, although the 
majority of pamphlets possess covers, generally printed upon some tinted or 
colored paper, the paper stock being heavier, or of a different quality, than 
that used for the inside pages. 

Commercially, however, not many printing houses would consider afew 
pages, stitched, sewed, pasted, or otherwise fastened together, and without 
a cover, as a pamphlet. 

No printers’ or publishers’ association has as yet officially designated of 
what a pamphlet shall consist. 

The interpretation of the definition of pamphlet is left largely to 
individual judgment. 

If one insists upon following the dictionary’s definite definition of a 
pamphlet, and if he assumes that all publications. of pamphlet form are 
magazines, then he must place a large proportion of the literary papeys 
now upon the market under the general classification of magazine, for 
many of them contain eight, twelve, sixteen, and twenty-four pages, and 
are stitched, sewed, pasted, or otherwise fastened together, with covers of 
thicker paper, generally colored, and embellished with some ornamental 
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design. Commercially, such publications, if published weekly, are not 
considered magazines, but are placed under the general class of papers, are 
advertised as such, the name magazine never being applied to them by 
their publishers, editors, or readers. 

Defined by the dictionary of public custom, a publication termed a 
magazine must be stitched, sewed, pasted, or otherwise fastened together, 
be bound with a cover, and issued not less frequently than once a month. 

Weekly publications, even if bound with paper covers, are not generally 
considered magazines, unless they closely resemble, in every mechanical 
and literary condition, the standard monthlies. 

On the other hand, high grade publications, even if not in the usual 
magazine form, but published monthly, are generally considered under the 
general magazine classification. 

In 1731, The Gentlemen's Magazine began its publication in England. 
This is probably the earliest regular magazine published in the world. 
This magazine is in existence today, and has been continuously published 
since its birth, but its present appearance is in every way removed from 
the general style and scope of its pioneer years. 

Magazines have been in existence about as long as have newspapers, 
with the exception of a few earlier papers, which were of little account 
except as forerunners in the establishment of genuine journalism. 

The impetus of increased advertising was first felt by the local news- 
papers. 

The more local the publication, the more advertising it began to receive. 

When progressive business proved that advertising space was merchan- 
dise, and that advertising was a part and parcel of trade permanency, 
newspaper advertising received its first business recognition. 

Large manufacturing concerns, and wholesale houses, with success on 
every hand, with a business solid and permanent, were brought face to face 
with the business problem, that advertising will make even permanent 
business stronger and larger. 

The experiment was then tried of advertising the retail stores, that the 
product of the wholesale houses might be the more easily sold. 

The success of this plan demonstrated that the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer must resort to national advertising to stimulate increased trade. 

It was all well enough for the wholesaler to advertise in the local papers, 
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although advertising in these papers should be largely confined to the 
retailer. Such advertising brought returns, but the expense was so great, 
if all of the fields were properly covered, that the national advertiser 
naturally looked in some direction where he could obtain the same results, 
with less expenditure of money. 

At this time magazine advertising was recognized. Until then the 
majority of magazines contained hardly a dozen advertising pages. 

Twenty years ago, when national advertising gained its first important 
position, that is, when national advertising was sufficiently recognized for 
every national advertiser to consider the advisability of becoming an exten- 
sive advertiser, magazine advertising began to grow, and it has grown more 
rapidly than any other class of advertising, with the exception of local 
advertising in the Sunday and great daily papers. 

Magazines, with hardly an exception, are national institutions, covering 
generally the entire United States in their circulation, with the few excep- 
tions of magazines which are semi-national, covering distinct and large 
districts of the national domain, at a more or less sacrifice of general eir- 
culation. 

Today, there is hardly a national advertiser of any consequence not 
represented in all, or nearly all, of the leading magazines. 

So rapid has been the growth of magazine advertising, and so many are 
the number of advertising pages in the back of the magazines, that some 
conservative advertisers have suggested the doubt that there be much real 
business bringing value in advertisements crowded into the back of maga- 
zines, where one must turn from twenty-five to fifty pages, either way, to 
meet them. 

These advertisers have recognized the value of magazine advertising, 
and still believe in magazine advertising, if it be confined to cover or 
other preferred position. 

This argument, apparently, is based upon good judgment, but it is 
obliged to meet the law of general opinion and general averages, a safer 
and better law to follow than the law of specific judgment. 

Doubting business men cannot climb over the solid business wall of 
profitable advertising, which has been erected by the national magazines, a 
wall built of dozens of pages of shrewd and progressive advertisers, 
pages which were there ten years ago, and are there today. 
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When nearly one hundred per cent. of the great advertisers of America 
are habitual and careful advertisers in the magazines, and when less than 
five per cent. of them can have preferred positions, if they want them, it 
is senseless for any advertiser to. attempt to believe against magazine 
advertising. An overwhelming majority, by continuous experience, has 
proven magazine advertising space to be of the greatest trade producing 
value. 

The author of this book, with the deepest respect for the literary 
quality of magaziners, who are the shining lights of American and. 
foreign literature, thinks that he can venture the assertion, that, in the 
majority of magazines, leading magazines not excepted, there is as much 
real ability displayed in the composition of the advertising pages as there 
is given to the preparation of the matter which deserves literary recogni- 
tion, or without meriting it, is paraded under the name of popular literature. 

Nowadays almost any one of good education, and with a thorough 
mental training, with a reasonable amount of originality, and some knowl- 
edge of human nature, can produce acceptable literature, or that which is 
supposed to be acceptable, but the man who can frame, in limited adver- 
tising space, advertising which will be read, successfully competing 
against the argument that people do not read advertisements, must have a 
keener knowledge of human nature, and understand the proper handling 
of Herculean English, to an extent which never need be reached by the 
average producer of literature. 

The advertising pages in the leading magazines, today, are models of 
business art. They may not work along the lines of literature, they may 
not be poetical or esthetic, but they are plain, common sense statements, 
of more or less business fact, so arranged typographically and otherwise, 
as to force unto themselves readers and to come out the winners in the 
race for business. 

In some magazines are from one to two hundred pages of advertising, 
each page with from one to six different authors, placed in positions 
certainly not as good as the body of the magazine, and yet the quality 
of these pages, for the last fifteen years, has been sufficient to literally 
force the readers of the magazine to study them. 

It is simply a fight of quality against quantity, and quality always 


wins. 
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The majority of first class articles of necessity and luxury are adver- 
tised in magazines. 

Magazine advertisements are, in the most part, of reliable, thoroughly 
businesslike houses, concerns which have never presented faulty goods, 
and are known throughout the country as strong in their business, and 
able to produce exactly what they claim. | 

Magazine advertising pages become a sort of human want directory, 
embellished with eye-pleasing features. 

Magazine advertisements tell the woman and the man where to obtain 
desirable articles of every kind, and they go further, they suggest to 
them, argue with them, and in the majority of cases, really give as much 
benefit to the receiver, as the receiver gives to the seller in buying of him. 

In modern days, when new methods of heating and ventilation, and of 
plumbing, and of home brightening, and of hygienic dress, and of health- 
ful foods, and of many other things which make people stronger, better, 
and happier, are introduced, the advertising pages in the leading maga- 
zines have a right to claim recognition in the field of philanthropy. 

Magazine advertisers present to the readers of magazines about every- 
thing in the line of necessity, comfort, and luxury. Here are pages of fact, 
and pages of suggestion ; read simply because they are worth reading. 

The advertisements of similar articles pit themselves against each other. 

The majority of people, whether they be women of style, or women of 
family, men of leisure, or men of business, conservative people, or other- 
wise, run through the advertising pages of magazines as carefully as they 
go through the other pages, and frequently read the advertising pages 
more intently than they read the body of the magazines. With the 
present tendency of over baked literature, with the magazines crowded 
with matter little appreciated, and slightly read, because it is supposed to 
be the proper thing, the advertising pages come in as a happy compromise 
between that which the people think they are interested in, and that which 
they are vitally interested in. 

Long continued stories, dry articles on buried art, descriptive papers 
about some almost unknown queen who never did anything to merit tMe 
mention of her name in a musty encyclopedia, are today assisting in 
filling the magazines, and the reader, with a spasm of relief, turns to the 
back pages where he can read something grown of modern sense. 
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So long as magazines keep up their apparent high grade, and so long 
as they are illustrated in the highest style of the engraver’s art, they will 
sell, and their circulation will constantly increase, even if people do not 
find within their reading pages a single article which they really enjoy. 

Magazines, no matter what they contain, are admitted as part of life’s 
necessity, and so long as circulations exist, they must have circulations un- 
equalled in quality, and seldom equalled in quantity. 

The idea of placing comical pictures, and other interesting matter, be- 
tween the advertising pages, somewhat assists in making them valuable ; 
but the statement can be made and proven in any district, that the adver- 
tising pages in any magazine are read, whether they are interspersed with 
comical illustrations, or bunched together in the back of the magazine, 
embellished only by themselves. 

Business men are not fools in any community, and are certainly not 
fools in majority, and when the magazine publisher can truthfully point 
to the back pages of his magazine and say, “here are advertisements of 
the greatest advertisers of the country; I have had them in this magazine 
for ten consecutive years, and they are constantly increasing their space, 
running in the magazine during dull season, and during season,” the 
agnostic advertiser had better not ventilate his personal opinions against 
magazine advertising. 

Many national advertisers, in order to test direct returns from advertis- 
ing, frequently avail themselves of one of the much tried and generally 
useless methods of inquiry testing. They use a number of different street 
numbers, a particular street number for the advertisement in a particular 
publication, and carefully await the returns which arrive under that 
number. 

Other .advertisers scrutinize the letters with the greatest care, and 
credit every publication, when the writer of a letter mentions the publi- 
cation he saw the advertisement in. 

These methods of testing, in certain instances, are justifiable, and have 
been known to give the advertiser a more practical idea of the value of 
some mediums. 

In an advertisement announcing a chromo, or any other cheap article, 
sent for a cheap price, usually upon receipt of stamps, it is sometimes 
good business policy to test the pulling power of mediums in this direc- 
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tion, but for the advertising of standard articles in high, or medium grade, 
publications, there is not, and never can be, a practical method of testing, 
which will unquestionably prove the value of the medium. 

The only method of testing in recognized publications of every class, 
and of far reaching constituency, is the individual judgment of the ad- 
vertiser, coupled with the opinions of other equally progressive and con- 
servative advertisers. 

Ifa high grade magazine, or any other publication, has been in exist- 
ence for a definite time, is found on every news-stand in the United 
States, is talked about, quoted from, and, so far as the advertiser can judge, 
is read everywhere, then that publication must be a good advertising 
medium for the majority of everything, no matter whether or not it stands 
the narrow test of definite inquiries. 

The majority of people who buy anything, outside of the simplest neces- 
sities and novelties, will not state where they saw the advertisement. That 
matter is of no consequence to them, and they do not recognize the ad- 
vertiser’s right to so inquire. 

The better class of advertising seldom brings direct returns. 

The man who expects his magazine advertising to make direct sales, 
which he can trace positively to any particular magazine, had better not 
be a magazine advertiser; he will be disappointed. He may as well 
attempt to hold responsible for sales, the quality of glass in his show 
windows, or the polish on his wareroom floor. All these things count in 
the consummation of sale, they are essential, but no true merchant gives 
the credit for his whole business to one particular thing. It is the harmony 
of the everything which brings him business, and advertising is part of 
that whole, particularly magazine advertising, which certainly is as high 
grade advertising as any advertising can be. 

The leading magazines, and there are comparatively few of them, that 
is, the publications of the highest literary and illustrative quality, dis- 
criminate with the nicest care, the character of every advertisement they 
receive. They carefully look up the responsibility of the advertiser, not 
only so far as paying his advertising bills is concerned, but his reputation 
for being able to do as he says he will do in his advertisement. While 
they do not guarantee advertised statements, they are substantially 
sponsors for their advertisers. 
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The value of advertising, magazine advertising, or of any other class, 
is always influenced by the quality of the accompanying advertising. 
The advertisement of the highest grade carriage may be worth little if it 
be placed alongside of advertisements of questionable character. 

There are many magazines, of a cheap grade, which are virtually adver- 
tising schemes, and are published simply for the profit there is in ad- 
vertising. . 

A magazine which cannot hold its own, outside of advertising patronage, 
never can be a good advertising medium. Advertising simply gives a 
magazine extra profit, which no publisher of sense refuses to receive. 

The quantity of magazine advertising value is often in the quality of its 
advertisements. 

Magazine advertising is naturally cumulative, that is, a fair propor- 
tion of the readers read two or three, or all, of the leading magazines, and 
a number of the magazines of medium grade, therefore they are liable 
to see the same advertisement several times. This adds strength to 
advertising, for the reason that there is no publication on the earth in 
which it can pay the advertiser to advertise exclusively. A certain 
amount of cumulative advertising is positively necessary. It can be 
carried too far, but it better be carried too far than not far enough. 

The tendency of the times in magazine advertising is toward full pages. 

Many advertisers use two or more full pages in every issue of the 
magazines. Other advertisers, of national reputation and business success, 
are never known to use less than one quarter of a page in the magazines. 

Less magazine space than one quarter of a page does not give the ad- 
vertiser a chance to tell an intelligent story, nor to use type large enough 
to be read without difficulty. 

Magazine advertising is not cheap advertising. It rises to the dignity 
of typographical display, and artistic illustration. 

The majority of magazine advertisers, who use a quarter page, can 
better afford to use a half page. The half page advertisers are one by 
one dropping into full pages. 

Many of the progressive advertisers, who have distinct seasons of selling, 
compromise the page plan by using half and quarter pages during ex- 
tremely dull season, returning to full pages preceding and during selling 


season. 
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This principle is commendable, for half or quarter pages during dull 
season will certainly connect the two seasons of advertising, and keep the 
reader from forgetting that the advertiser did business last year. 

In magazine advertising brevity is essential, and neat typographical 
display of the greatest importance. . 

The advertiser must see to it that the quality of his advertising in the 
leading magazines reaches to the quality of the magazine itself. 

He must not be too artistic, too esthetic, to shoot over the heads of his 
readers. 

No matter how high toned the magazine may be, the majority of its 
readers are not high toned people. 

The popular idea that the high grade magazine goes only to the highest 
grade of people, if true, would be the death-blow to the magazines. 

The intelligent people of the upper class will read all these high grade 
magazines, but if the magazine depended upon them, and only upon them 
for circulation, it would not have enough circulation to pay its paper bill- 

The great middle class, whether they be aristocratic or otherwise, are 
the readers of magazines, for they are the people who make everything in 
business possible. 

The advertiser must not sink below the level of this middle class. He 
had better be a little above it than below it, but if above it, beware of 
being mystifying, and over literary, framing the advertisement with non- 
sensical sentences which read well, but mean nothing. 

Plain English and simple sentences are far more artistic, in the standard 
of true art, than chains of words of elaborate construction. 

The advertising pages of magazines are not the arena for the display of 
rhetoric and classical education. They are simply for the presentation of 
fact, so thoroughly mixed with simplicity, that the whole appearance is as 
simple as the alphabet, and as delightful to read as a modern Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Illustrations in magazine advertising are to be recommended, for the 
reason that illustrations are to be recommended generally, and because 
magazines are so well printed that the illustrations will show to advantage, 

There are classes of business which cannot illustrate their products. 

It is simply absurd to attempt to show the heating qualities of a steam 
boiler by an illustration cut down to fit the size of a magazine quarter- 
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page. The illustration may be all right in a catalogue, where an explana- 
tion can follow it; and in a technical catalogue, where it will be understood 
by professional men; but a magazine illustration of a steam boiler gives 
little or no idea of what the boiler will do. 

There is nothing attractive about a picture of a steam boiler; no life in 
the picture. 

Any steam boiler, to the average owner of a house, looks about the same 
as all other steam boilers, and a picture of it doesn’t show the advantages 
of it over any other. 

Better use magazine space for argument, or set the advertisement in 
larger type, than to fill it with unprofitable illustrations. 

Where the illustration will give a plain idea of the quality and effective- 
ness of the article advertised, then it should be used, and especially in 
magazine advertising. 

The majority of magazine advertisements should be surrounded with 
some neat, striking border. 

Borders are to be recommended always, and artistic borders, and borders 
of distinct character, can be used in magazine advertising, when they can- 
not appear to advantage in newspaper advertising, for the newspaper is not 
sufficiently well printed to show them to advantage. 

It is suggested that the magazine advertiser have most of his advertise- 
ments set in some first class printing house, sending to the magazine elec- 
trotypes. This will give a different style to the advertising, which cannot 
be obtained from the magazine composing room, éven if the magazine com- 
posing room be almost inexhaustive in its capacity. 

The advertiser is looking for newness, and if his advertisement be of the 
highest character, and is set in the standard type of the magazine, it is 
liable to look like a dozen or fifty other advertisements, set wholly or partly, 
in the same type. 

The plan of having advertisements set in first class printing houses 
applies to all other advertising, as well as to magazine advertising, but the 
magazine can, more than the majority of weekly or daily papers, bring out 
fine typographical appearance, on account of the quality of its paper and 
its press work. 

There are in the United States many magazines of a second or third 
rate, known as household magazines, ladies’ magazines, some of them illus- 
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trated in the highest style of the art, and others not illustrated, or illus- 
trated so poorly as to suggest the advisability of no illustration at all. 
These magazines, if they have large circulation, even though they may 
be of a second or third grade in the quality of their contents, must be 
good advertising mediums for general household necessities, and many 
luxuries. 

The magazine which is positively vulgar, filled with advertisements of 
unreliable goods, ought not to be, and generally isn’t, a good advertising 
medium, even though its circulation may be numbered in the hundreds of 
thousands, but because a magazine is printed upon rather poor paper, and 
sold for a low subscription price, there may exist no good argument against 
its quality as an advertising medium, if it have general circulation, and is 
of a character interesting to women in general. 

If a magazine has a definite field, appealing to something of direct 
interest to the household and to the woman, like floriculture, cooking, home 
decoration, education, or to the general duties of the housewife, then that 
magazine, though it may not be well printed and particularly well edited, 
has, by covering its distinct field, the right to claim that its advertising 
space is of value, even if its subscription price is far below that asked for 
the leading magazines. 


National advertising can be done without the use of magazines, and 
business built and held, but no first class business man will refuse to use 
magazine advertising space in his business, if his business be of a national 
character, for the magazines present to him, for the money, as good, if 
not the best, opportunity of reaching the national pocket-book. 

Magazine advertising, more than any other class of advertising, must be 
continuous. 

Magazines are not birds of passage. 

While the bulk of magazine advertising value does not spread over a 
period longer than thirty days, the life of magazine advertising never 
dies. 

Magazines are loaned more than any other class of reading matter, aifd 
frequently the older copies are passed around the town circle, for the very 
good reason that the lender has read them, and can better afford to lose 
them. 
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Magazine advertising space approaches nearer to the line of permanent 
value than can any other method of advertising, but no national advertiser 
of sense depends wholly upon magazine advertising. He uses all of the 
good magazines, and he extends his advertising by using every other 
method known to him to be profitable. 

In the combination of all good methods of advertising is profitable busi- 
ness. 


‘The Giant of the Monthlies,” 


1850 I8g2 











Harper's Magazine 
is the best medium 
for advertisers. 

Why? 


Because after trying ; 
it they say so. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Postmaster- General of the United States, 


Is usually considered, and rightly so, one of the brightest 
business men in America, and when he writes to the Editor 
of ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MaGazZInF as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WaSHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17, 1892. 
My Dear Mr. REED: 

As your Magazine gets thicker, it gets brighter. Like 
the big wood fire on the hearth in my library when I pile 
more logs on. I knew Mr. Arthur very well from way back, 
but I doubt if he would know his old monthly since you’ve 
put out the dead wood, and put in so many more pages and 
departments, and taken on so many young and sparkling 
writers. 

If you keep on giving such good pictures you'll have 
200,000 subscribers. I fear advertisers will crowd you (for 
some things can be well advertised in magazines), but don’t 
drop any of the reading pages, and don’t let a dry or dull 
line creep in. 

Don’t raise the price either, if you can help it, even if 
it is half the price of other no-better magazines. I con- 
gratulate you on doing what no one else has done in putting 
out two copies at the price that others charge for one. The 
old homestead and the young daughters’ new home can each 
have your Magazine without paying more than others charge 
for single copies of their publications. 

Your old friend, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


It should indicate to the average American citizen that under 
the new management it is at least awake, and when we know 
that they have more than TREBLED their circulation within 
the year, and that, among the very best people of the land, 
we may admit, without further argument, it has been the 
journalistic success of the year. 
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Home CAG k 
Magazine 


HAS A SWORN CIRCULATION OF OVER t 


34.0,000 COPIES 


EACH ISSUE. 


hielo 
Conducted by Mrs. John A. Logan. 
Peppa e 
A Magazine for the Homes of 
America. 


cg 
Nev ee is admitted to : 
Seto vb sn dine matter or 
the adve 


It is Clean, Winns aia 
Pure. 


If you have bee hing to pst it will pay you 
to wr ite for vertising rates. We can 
bring you busi 


_ 
THE BRODIX PUBLISHING CO., 


WASHINGTON AND NEW YORK. 






ete te Ee He te 


Keep Your Eye on 


(For 62 years Gopry’ 3 Lapy’s Book) 


In Point of Priority and Excellence 


America’s “First” llagazine, 


ESTABLISHED 1830. REHABILITATED 1892. 


Capital, Coupled with Cileverness must 


Cause Cumulative Conquest and 


Create Corresponding Coin. 


Advertising Department of GODEY’S 
is at 21 Park Row, New York. 


RATES LOW. ADVERTISERS TREATED WITH ABSOLUTE EQUALITY. 
OUR RECORD. 


Continuously published for 62 years, brightening homes, 
bestowing happiness. Apt illustration of the law, 
“ SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST,” 


are pledged to spend $1,000,000, if necessary, to maintain 

New Owners GODEY’S recognized position and to make it TH# distinctively 
high class Magazine of America. 
has taught us how to please a host of intelligent readers. We pur- 
pose to surpass all records. 
of talent in every line of literature assured. Once admitted to 
Notability GODEY’S columns, it is conclusive evidence of the excellence of 
an author’s work. 


Experience 


F 

Re We EVERYTHING NEW 
rienads. 
Met heathens —teey ALL RENEW 


Everybody Reads It! Every Advertiser Must Use It! 


GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Park Row, New York. 
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Business 
Bringer 





The reason it pays to advertise 
in Munsey’s llagazine is because 
Munsey’s [lagazine is the readable 


magazine of America. 


ank A. Munsey & Company, a 





HOUSE 


Fiction, Fashion, 
Flowers, Fancy Work, 
Home Decoration, 
Art Needlework, Stamping, 
Painting, Designing, 
Cooking, Housekeeping. 


ON *ATREnSUBES ES 


In short, 





everything pertaining to 


WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN’S PLEASURE. 


Paid Subscription List = = above 100,000 
Newssstand Sales each month = = about 30,000 





Il 


Forms close regularly on the 25th of the SECOND month next preceding date of issue. 


PRESENT ADVERTISING RATES. 
Ordinary display advertisements 80 cents per Agate line. 
3 months, or 100 lines . . . 5 per cent. 
DISCOUNTS: ; 6 months, or 250 lines . ... 10 per cent. 
12 months, or 500 lines . . . 20 per cent. 
Reading notices not desired; but if insisted upon will be accepted at $1.50 per agate line 
for entire space occupied, subject to above time and space discounts. 


N. B.— Special or preferred positions are invariably 25 per cent. in advance of above prices. 


Bills payable monthly. Cash with order from advertisers unknown to us. 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., 


81 Warren Street, New York City. 


New York, September, 1892. 
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THE 
HOME 
MAKER. 


36 Union Square, 
New York. 





The 
Ladies’ 
Home 
Journal 


has a larger paid circulation than any 
other periodical in the world. The cHar- 
ACTER of its circulation is apparent from 
the high grade of its literature and the 
eminence of its writers, including such 
well-known names as: 


William Dean Howells 
The Countess of Aberdeen 
Chauncey M. Depew 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D. 
Max O’Rell 

Thomas Hardy 

Cardinal Gibbons 

T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 
Charles Gounod 

Christine Nilsson 
Margaret Deland 

Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


700,000 Copies each Issue 
























Mrs. Burton Harrison 
John R. Paxton, D. D. 
Edna Lyall 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Mis. Henry Ward Beecher 
Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren 
Sir Edwin Arnold = 
George W. Childs 

Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Mamie Dickens 

James Anthony Froude 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
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Over 


1,500,000 
Buying People 
Appreciate It 


The Mayflower is a monthly magazine published 
at Floral Park, N. Y.—It tells folks about flori- |* 
culture, home brightening, amateur gardening — 
Never less than 300,000, and frequently more 
than half a million, copies are sent out each 
month —It is read by those who buy it, and is 
loaned to those who don’t buy it — 1,500,000 

, interested regular readers go through the May- 
flower once a month — The Mayflower is apprecia- 
ted because it preaches the womanly doctrine of 
indoor and outdoor beautifying —It is an un- 
matched publication, because there is none other 
like it —It is a publication of value, because it |# 
contains only things which every woman is inter- 

ested in — The Mayflower is a natural advertising 
medium for everything which woman wears and < 
uses, and for manly goods too, for it reaches the 
family of everywhere— The Mayflower proves its 
claims. 









Joseph J. DeLong, 
Manager Advertising Department, 
89 Tribune Building, New York. 
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Traveler. 


The Wives and Mothers 
OF AFMERICA. 


aaa 
The Chautauqua Home Reading Movement 





“Tt has become one of the most helpful, bright, 
stimulating magazines of the day.””—Boston Daily 





Was organized fourteen years ago. Its aim was to encourage good 
literature in the HOME, and promote systematic and daily habits of 
HOME reading. It was a unique movement. It met with popular 
favor, and at once received enthusiastic support from wives and 
mothers in all parts of the country, for it was a movement in sympa- 
thy with their highest aspirations — culture, beauty, and refinement 


at home. 


A Quarter of a [illion Members 


Have been enrolled in this CHauTaugua Home READING MoveE- 
MENT since its organization in 1878. It has been under the direc- 
tion of some of the brightest and most cultured minds in this country, 
who have carefully outlined, each year, an excellent course of HOME 
READINGS, comprising certain selected and recommended books 
by best authors, and the CHauTAUQUAN MAGAZINE containing ad- 
ditional readings on a great variety of interesting subjects, accom- 


panied with notes, suggestions, and. advice. 


4 The Chautauquan [Magazine 


Is the official organ of this CHauTauqgUA HomE READING MOVEMENT, 
and contains half of the required Home Reapincs. It is to-day one 
of the most popular magazines published in America, and the ony 
magazine of its kind in the world. A unique magazine representing a 
unigue movement: A HOME magazine in the very best sense, reach- 
ing a special class for a special purpose,— refined and intelligent 
people who love it, and read it from cover to cover. Hence it can be 
said, without seeming to be boastful, that it offers to advertisers one 


of the most desirable constituencies of any magazine in America. 


Western Office, Published at Eastern Office, 
1415 Ashland Block, eek ee Ade be Bible House, 
Chicago. Reel wae New York. 


“* A remarkably good magazine. The only mag- 
azine of its kind in the world, and has a circulation ree — 


which all but two of our popular magazines covet.” 
—WN. Y. Herald, July, 1890. 
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The folks who cycle, sail boats, 
ride horseback, love tennis, row, 
play ball, fish, shoot, believe in 
outdoor life, have money and spend 
it—They read Outing, the maga- 


zine of healthful activity. 


The Outing Co., 239 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















LL etal ATRONIZE THE 
STUTE ERIODICAL, 
DVERTISERS RE-EMINENTLY THE 
PPRECIATE EOPLE’S, TO SECURE 
DVANTAGES OPULARITY, 
CCRUING FROM UBLICITY, 
DVERTISING IN ATRONAGE AND 
ROFIT, 
‘ 


a 
The Delineator, 


Published by the 
Butterick Publishing Co., 


11 West 13th Street, New York. 







Largest Paid Circulation of any Fash- 
ion Magazine in the World. 


500,000 and upwards paid in advance subscription 
circulation guaranteed. 


Almost half million heads of households, who do all the family buying, 
pay cash by the year to secure THE DELINEATOR in their homes! How 
many actual readers does this mean? Our old advertisers say: ‘‘ Money 
spent in DELINEATOR pays better than same amount expended in any other 
medium.” Rate less than % cent a line, per 1,000. No subscriptions re- 
ceived for less than one year. A test order will result in handsome profit 
and make of you a permanent patron. 


“Vatchless Money-Making Medium.” ( copyrighted.) 


Pe. RICHARDS, 


Advertising, 


21 Park Row, 
New York. 
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THE 

NEW 
ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE 


Is popular among New Englanders 
and they are everywhere. 


The last census shows there are more New Englanders in 
Iowa than in Massachusetts. The Great West is full of New 
Englanders. You will findthem everywhere, and with them you 
will find 


The New England Magazine. 


It is local only in name. Its field is unbounded. It is read 
every month by more than. 200,000 discriminating people. Its 
circulation has more than doubled within the last year and is 
now gaining faster than at any previous time. Edward Everett — 
Hale, in 1889, when he became its editor, made it one of the 
best literary, illustrated magazines. Under its present editor, 
Edwin D. Mead, it has attained to even a finer degree of ex- 
cellence. 

Any advertising agent will tell you that for general advertis- 
ing it is one of the very best publications in the country. 
Give it a trial. Send for rates and sample copy. . 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
86 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


NorTH AMERICAN Keview 


——|o)———— 


has a wide circulation in every State in the Union among those whom it is 
most desirable for advertisers to reach. It goes every month to the homes 
of the best reading people in the country, those who wish to know what 
the most eminent writers and thinkers of the age have to say upon the great 
topics and practical interests of the day. It is not intended for any special 
class, but, as its pages are open to the advocates of all sides of impor- 
tant public questions, it is read by men of all shades of opinion —- 
in politics, religion, etc. — numbering its readers by thousands, among 
statesmen, lawyers, the clergy, medical men, bankers, merchants, and the 
financial class generally ; in short, among all who have money to spend and 
are ready to spend it in the purchase of whatever ministers to the comfort 
and convenience of life. 

The Review is also a favorite periodical among the most intelligent 
women in the country, every number containing articles especially ara 
priate for that class of subscribers. 

No American periodical offers a better opportunity for effective and 
profitable advertising. Address, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOE 


IT If IMPORTANT T2 REMEMBER 


that owing to the success of the Review in dealing promptly and authoritatively 
every month with the subjects of greatest public interest, the demand for its 
monthly issues is frequently so great that numerous editions have to be printed 
after the original edition has been exhausted. Of several numbers published 
within the last eighteen months, more than ten extra editions have been called 
for; and the sale of one number was so great that thirty-eight extra editions 
were sold within four weeks. 
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Is a Home Journal of high grade and authority read 
by women; nearly all of family. 


* @¢ ¢ ¢ @ ¢ 


Its columns are used, year after year, with satisfactory 


results, by the best classes of advertisers. 
*¢¢ ¢@ @¢ © @ 


Objectional medical advertisements and all those of a 


“guessing” nature, are not accepted. 
*¢ + @© @ + 


The Housekeeper is the only Family Periodical of 


over 100,000 circulation published in the West. 


* ¢ @¢ @ @ @ 
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though the contract covers many hundred dollars. 
This is our method of doing business, and by intro- 
ducing honest advertisers to good buyers, THE LaA- 
DIES’ WoRLD has built up a reputation for being , 





| 





one of the best mediums through 
American households. 


If placing your business through any advertising agency, & 
for estimate, or write direct to the publishers, 


Ss. H. MOORE & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


ask your agent 


He 
I 
i 


T’ is strictly a Household Me- 
dium devoted to the inter- 
ests of Home, from parlor 

to kitchen, is read with interest 

and consulted for information many 

times each month by over 300,000 

Prosperous Families. An impera- 

tive rule of the publishers to admit 

no deceptive or unclean advertising to 
the columns of THE LADIES’ WORLD 
™_ causes it to be pointed to as a pub- 

Bat lication whose advertisers may 

be relied upon. 


Do you desire 
the Patronage 
of Ladies? 


Tas LADIES’ WoRLD stands fourth in 
America in point of paid-in-advance cir- 
culation, and can introduce you to at 
least a million of well-to-do ladies who 
will have confidence in your announce- 
ment from seeing it in this publication. 
But to secure the etree into the 300,000 
homes of our subscrib- 

ers, your advertise- 
ment must be un- 
objectionable in 
every respect, oth- 
erwise it will be 
rejected even 
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Why Business Men Buy such an Expen- 
sive Book as The Century Dictionary. 


They buy it because they have found out 
that it is really, as one of them called it, “the 
greatest question-answerer of the age.” 

It goes into particulars about things in a 
way that never was done before in a diction- 
ary,—in fact it is a great deal more than a 

dictionary; it is an encyclopedia, with the 
information so given that you can lay your 
hand on it in a moment. 

You get the legal meaning of business phrases. A man agrees 
to do a certain thing in “about” ten days. Is it legally done if 
he takes fifteen? See the word “about.” 

Here are explained such matters as “crossed-checks” (much 
used in England), “good delivery,” “broker’s note,” a “carload” 
(how much if salt, how much if flour, ete.), a “barrel” (different 
in different States), and money and coins of all countries. There 
is an immense amount of information under such words as “ bank- 
ruptcy,” “case,” “corporation,” “possession,” ete. 

The man whose time is money, and the success or failure of 
whose ventures often depends on the proper interpretation of a 
single word or phrase of a letter or contract, finds himself paid 
back a hundredfold with THE CENTURY in his office. And the 
writer of advertisements will get more suggestions from 
its use than from any other book in the world. 

It is the highest authority in spelling, defining and the use of 
hyphens. Did you ever stop to think about the use of hyphens? 
Do you write foretopmast, or fore-topmast, or Soretop-mast, or fore- 
top-mast ? A dictionary that can be depended on for accuracy in 
the matter of hyphens is a novelty. 





Let us send you the beautiful pamphlet we have made up about this Dictionary,—ninety 
illustrations, and an extremely interesting book in itself. We usually ask people to send us 
Jive two-cent stamps for it, but it is free to you who mention this book. A postal card will 
bring it. Address lHE Century Co., 33 Hast 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Great National Weeklies 


“ The world ts theirs”’ 


REAT National Weeklies comprise those publications of 
enormous circulation, and of positive national character, 
having no particular field, and circulating in no one district, 





to the exclusion of others. 

— The majority of great weekly papers are published in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, New York publishing 
more of these papers than all of the other cities, and the entire country 
combined, yet none of these publications can claim local circulation, for 
the great national weekly. ignores any field smaller than the whole 
country. 

Events occurring in California have nearly as much interest to the 
readers of the great national weekly as those which happen within a 
stone’s throw of its office of publication. 

Religious and agricultural papers might be considered under this 
general classification, if they were not of sufficient importance to be dis- 
cussed in chapters by themselves. 

The majority of children’s publications outside of purely children’s 
magazines, and illustrated papers of nearly every class, and the great story 
papers of every grade, comprise the composition of great national weeklies. 

With perhaps not more than one exception, the publication having the 
largest and most extended circulation of any printed in America, is, 1n 
every sense, a great national weekly, although bearing a youthful title. 

There are, today, few publications devoted exclusively to children, and 
there are certainly no publications of extended circulation which limit 
their organship entirely to children of the younger class. 

The children’s publication is a family publication, although perhaps 
more than one half of it is devoted to the younger members of the family. 
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The mother is as much interested in that which pleases the child as is 
the child itself, and it is surprising how many older people really enjoy 
reading the stories for boys and girls. 

The illustrated papers, although there are but few of them, occupy a 
field by themselves, yet they must be considered under this classification, 
for they are thoroughly national newspapers in one sense, yet literary 
papers in another, covering the entire field of business and literature, 
naturally catering to the upper set of the middle class, for their appear- 
ance and the quality of their work would not appeal to the tastes of the 
lower orders of humanity. 

There are in the country. probably not exceeding one dozen great 
national weeklies. It would be unjust, in a book like this, to mention the 
names of these publications, for individual judgment bears heavily here, 
and the selections made by the writer might not, in their entirety, be 
consistent with the opinions of others, who have, perhaps, the better right 
to judge; but it is probable, that if a dozen of great advertisers of the 
country were requested to select twelve great national weeklies that the 
selections would not number, in the aggregate,.more than fifteen or sixteen, 
that is, there would be three or four slight variations, wholly due to 
individual opinion and judgment. 

There are, scattered throughout the country, an overwhelming number 
of little weekly papers, which certainly are not local, because they con- 
tain no local news, which are filled with clippings and alleged literature, 
and which attempt to claim national circulation. These little publica- 
tions undoubtedly have national circulation, if they have any, but it is 
certainly doubtful if they have much other than free circulation. 

Although many of these publications are issued monthly, they can 
not be considered magazines, for they resemble the magazine in no way 
whatever. Many of them are made up of plate matter, edited with a saw 
and chisel, not with a-pen, sold at the nominal price of twenty-five or fifty 
cents a year, and having a circulation largely forced in a way which no 
respectable publication would advocate. These publications are seldom 
used by respectable advertisers. Their advertising columns are filled al 
most entirely with advertisements of patent nostrums of the lowest order, 
and advertisements of prize and gift enterprises, and of plated finger rings 
and other cheap jewelry. They furnish good advertising mediums for 
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illegitimate goods, for the simple reason that they are read by people 
patronizing these articles, and then the advertisers of these articles can 
not force their advertisements into any respectable journal, and must take 
these questionable publications, or nothing. 

The great national weekly, whether it be an illustrated paper, or a 
journal devoted largely to the children, or one of popular literature cater- 
ing wholly to the family, presents to the national advertiser a field of 
advertising which must be reckoned upon the same basis as magazine adyver- 
tising, for the great national weekly is, so far as circulation and character 
are concerned, a magazine for general reading. 

Since national advertising began, a vexed question has presented itself 
to the American advertiser, that is, whether, line for line, advertising space 
in a weekly of national character is worth as much as the same space in a 
monthly of the same character. 

Many have argued that a monthly magazine is read during a period of 
not less than thirty days, and that a weekly publication, even of the same 
character, loses its interest with the reader in one fourth of the alleged 
readable period of a magazine. 

On the other hand, the enthusiast on weekly paper advertising claims 
that space in a weekly paper is worth as much, or more, than magazine space, 
for the reason that the weekly paper is fresh, and that the advertiser is 
enabled to make sharper and fresher announcements than he can in a pub- 
lication issued monthly, and it is further claimed, from this side, that the 
reading time of a magazine +s not much in excess of that of the first class 
weekly paper, based upon the hypothesis that the magazine is read imme- 
diately upon its receipt, and that it is laid aside almost as quickly as the 
weekly paper. 

The argument on both sides is good, and the question will probably 
never be definitely settled, nor is there any reason why it should be, for 
magazine advertising has proven its value, and advertising space in the 
great weekly papers of the country, has, by as many good advertisers, 
been proven to be sufficiently valuable to be used continuously, and to 
the full extent of business possibility. f 

Whether weekly paper advertising may or may not be superior to 
magazine advertising, matters not,'so long as both classes of advertising 
are indispensable for the spreading of national business. 
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The majority of weekly papers are taken by subscription, that is, they 
are not sold at the news-stands to the extent magazines are sold. One 
reason for this is that the regular reader of a magazine can receive the 
magazine earlier from the news-stand than he can by mail, and that the 
mail is liable to more or less injure a magazine, consequently many regular 
magazine readers buy their magazine each month, instead of subscribing 
for it, while their weekly paper they pay for in advance, and take it out 
of the mail each week. 

So far as advertising quality is concerned, it makes no difference 
whether a publication be bought at the news-stand or by mail, provided it 
is purchased regularly. 

The majority of great’ weekly papers have as solid circulation as it is 
possible for any publication to have. Their readers have taken the papers 
for years, and there are many papers in the country, today, which have 
been in many families through two and three generations. 

The humorous weekly papers can be classed with illustrated weeklies. 

While illustrated and humorous weeklies are read in clubs and reading- 
rooms, and are sold on the trains, a good proportion of their readers being 
men, they are, in every sense, family publications, not so much so as the 
household journal, but sufficiently so to give them the right to claim that 
they are read in the family. 

Humor being art, and high grade illustrations demanding appreciative 
minds, these publications lift themselves into the higher stratum of the 
middle class, and are therefore read by well-to-do buyers. 

They are particularly adapted to the advertising of luxuries of every 
grade, and they are also good advertising mediums for necessities, for the 
woman or man of luxury must be the woman or man of necessity — 
everybody buying necessities. 

These high grade illustrated papers, therefore, reach buyers of every 
class, except the lowest, occupying a position which no other class of pub- 
lication can occupy, for other publications are either a little above reach- 
ing down to them, or a little below reaching up to them. 

Literary papers, or so called story papers, whether devoted to children, 
or to the family, are liable to have enormous circulations. There are 
several cases on record of these circulations doubling in the last six or 
seven years. 
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The circulation of any prominent national weekly is always solid, for 
illegitimate methods of forcing are never used. 

Beware of that publication which offers, apparently, something for 
nothing, which presents an inducement for subscribing greater than the 
quality of the paper itself... While premiums have, and always will, build 
solid circulation, there is such a thing as forcing an unnatural circulation 
of simply transient character, to drop off as quickly as it came into life. 

Nothing in this chapter, however, must be taken as opposed to the 
legitimate premium idea, which, when used as it is used by the great 
publications, builds circulation, without depreciating the value of the 
publication itself. 

There is nothing, from horse-shoe nails to baby carriages, which cannot 
be advertised to advantage in the great national weekly. These publica- 
tions are unhandicapped by theology, creed, sex, or color. They stand in 
the bold relief of their independence. They therefore offer advertising 
space for everything, because they are read by everybody. 

An advertisement in a great national weekly should, if possible, be 
changed each issue. Advertising space in these publications is seldom 
overcrowded, and the typographical display is at the height of the 
business art. The attention given to the typographical appearance of 
advertisements, the fine paper, and good press-work, enable the advertiser 
to present a continued story of his advertising, each chapter fresh and 
independent in itself, with only a seven days recess between each chapter. 

The great national weekly is, with the great magazine, the original 
starting link of the chain of advertising, followed closely by the religious 
paper, the agricultural paper, and the great national daily — the five 
great links in the chain of advertising, one, perhaps, a little more im- 
portant than others, but all vital, because all must be used to produce the 
harmony of advertising, and the steady building of more business. 
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‘©The Leading Western Newspaper.”’ 





WHEREFORE——"—~ 
ors GREAT SUCCESS 


HE “PHENOMENAL SUCCESS”’ with which THE GRAPHIC is credited and 
which it has so signally achieved, is not the result of accident, but of logical causes, 
chief among which are : 


1. Its location in Chicago, the mercantile and literary centre of thirty millions of 
population. 

2. Its distinction as the only ///ustrated weekly in the West, and the only western news- 
paper of national circulation. 


3. The energy and liberality which has characterized its management. 


4. Its avoidance of premium and other “ give-away ” methods of ephemeral sales, and the 
ceaseless energy with which it has pushed into State after State with an original system produc- 
tive of unprecedented results jn subscription circulation. 


5. The attractiveness ana purity of its reading pages rendering it, in conjunction with its 
pictorial features, pre-eminently a journal for the home —for men and women, for old and 
young. 

6. Its telling advocacy of Chicago as the proper site of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and its elaborate illustration of the progress of the great event, which has extended its 
circulation to all quarters of the globe. 

As the only illustrated weekly in the World’s Fair city, it is destined, judging the future by 
the past, to have, without exception, 

The LARGEST CIRCULATION during the Eventful Year of 1893 
of ANY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN ATIERICA. 


Its MONTHLY WORLD’S FAIR SERIES, forming part of the regular series, is in univer- 
sal demand in America, and largely also in foreign countries. 

The quality of circulation is as important as extent, and in both THE GRAPHIC is pre- 
eminent in the West. aia, ote 

Orders may be sent direct, or through any reliable advertising agency. 


THE GRAPHIC COMPANY. 
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FOR ALMOST HALF A CENTURY 


The Leading Family Weekly: 
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Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year. 
9OOOO9OO 99990900 
FEATURES OF THE “LEDGER”: 


1. Carefully chosen serial stories, beautifully illustrated, with synopses of all 
preceding installments, new readers being thus enabled to begin at any issue. 

2. Short stories based on the most interesting current topics. 

3. Valuable historical articles. 

4. A delightful ‘‘Woman’s Page,” giving useful information regarding 
household questions. 

5. Short and crisp editorials on matters of the moment. 

6. Interesting popular descriptions of the latest wonders of science. 

7. A profusion of beautiful illustrations. 


A Four-Dollar Paper for Only TWO Dollars. 


FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS: 


Our Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and Fourth-of-July Numbers, with 
beautifully #/Zuminated covers, will be sent without extra charge to all our 
subscribers. 


9OOO9OOO0900090F 
ADVERTISING RATES: 
For Outside Page, - - - - $1.75 Per Agate Line. 
“ Inside ‘“ - - = _ 1.50 “« “ “ 
Reading Notices (Adv.) ~ - - 8.00 ‘* Counted ‘ 


Discounts from 5 per cent. to 33% per cent. upon number of lines to be used 
within one year, or upon repeated insertions. Specimen copies, estimates, etc., 
on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES STRICTLY UNIFORM. 
9OO99O999999900O 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cor. William and Spruce Streets, New York. 


Advertising Department, EDWARD P. CONE, Manager. 
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() Harper’s Weekly, 










|. Harper’s Bazar, 


Harper’s Young People. 
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The best American 


QOrnuo-rco 


F Weeklies by which to 
reach 

LA Men, 

Se Women, 


? Children. |P} 
SOLID. EAGISS 


When Lire was started there were very few people —if any besides 
the projectors — who thought that it was possible to establish a successful 
humorous weekly in America. The experiment had been tried repeatedly 
but always with pecuniary loss to the publisher or printer, sometimes both. 
The wayside was strewn with the glistening bones of such ventures, when 
Me. J. A. MircHey started on the journey which brought LiFe to its 
present enviable position in the literary, artistic, and business worlds. 

The aim of the publication was first of all to please, and to please with- 
out offence to morals or good taste. It was to be humorous and artistic, 
honest and fearless, satirical where it seemed that satire would do good, 
but above everything else it was to be so clean and wholesome that no 
parents need hesitate to lay it before their children. Most of the previous 
publications had been issued at five cents a copy. The publishers of LIFE 
believed that the better class of Americans preferred a good thing to a 
cheap one and placed the price at ten cents with the idea that they would 
give their patrons the best of their respective kinds in the way of artistic, 
literary, and mechanical work. This policy has, perhaps, kept Lire from 
circulating so largely among the masses as it might, but it certainly con- 
firmed its position as the favorite publication of the best American families 
who know a good thing when they see it and are willing to give fair value 
for it. And the experience of the publishers has been that in America 
this class is increasing with tremendous rapidity. The constantly grow- 
ing circulation of LrFE goes to show that notwithstanding the marvel- 
ous increase in our population and in national wealth, the growth in taste 
and culture is far beyond proportion greater. Ten years ago LIFE was 
considered an impossibility, to-day it is almost a necessity. It goes to the 
best people in the United States and it goes to their homes. Every line 
of it is read and its influence is felt by every reader whether in its edi- 
torial columns or in its advertising pages. 





‘While there's Life 
there's Hope.” 


28 West 28d St., New York City. 
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$ PUBLIC 
© (PINION 


CUNTOGHE as yon es 


Only paper of its class in America. 
AERA CS BIE Be cise ets ate aks 
Its typographical appearance famous. 


: 


PRODUCT EVal et. eer st bn role 
Brings its advertisers excellent results. 


REASONABLE 2 = sels 


In its advertising charges, considering 
its 23,000 sworn circulation 
among the best people in our 6,000 
post-offices. 


OOOO 00808808078T 


Any responsible agent will tell you all about 
it, or we will send you some copies and litera- 
ture for the asking. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: NEW YORK: 
Loan and Trust Building. Potter Building. 


BOSTON, MASS. : 
No. 27 School Street. 
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for $1. 
PRINTERS’ INK are issued weekly. 


The 
Best 
Writers 


, 


La 
SSS/ 





The 
Brightest 
Workers 


In the advertising field to-day are contributors to PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


Its staff of writers during the past year includes many 


names which have become familiar in connection with some 


advertised specialty or leading newspaper. 


few of the contributors to PRINTERS’ INK. 


JULIAN RALPH. 

W. O. STODDARD. 

JOEL BENTON. 
WOLSTAN DIXEy. 
EDWARD A. OLDHAM. 
Junius HENRI BROWNE, 
M. M. GILLAM. 

J. E. POWERS. 

ARTEMAS WARD. 
CHARLES N. KENT. 


JoHN MorGAN RICHARDS. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
Gero. P. ROWELL. 
DANIEL M. Lorp. 

C. W. PRESTON. 

J. Fs PLAce: 

GEORGE KISSsAM. 
JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
JosEPH HOWARD, JR. 
Ligutr. Gov. JONES. 
J. AMoy KNox. 
CuHas. L. BENJAMIN. 


THEO. L. DE VINNE. 
Lewis A. LEONARD. 
R. W. JENNINGS. 
Gero. H. POWELL. 
HENRY H. COLE. 

Tl. B. RUSSELL. 

W. D. SHOWALTER. 
Geo. E. B. PUTNAM. 
BEnj. C. NEVIUS. 
LEON MEAD. 


HARRY J. SHELLMAN. 


F. H. DoBBIN. 
A. L. KINKEAD. 
L. J. VANCE. 


Wm. Hosea BALLOU. 


W. W. PAsKo. 
EDWARD W. Bok. 
ALLAN FORMAN. 
Horacr DUMARS. 
E£. D. GIBBs. 
Nym CRINKLE. 
JouN Z. ROGERS. 


The following are a 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
MILTON J. PLATT. 
ALLSTON C. LADD. 
W. J. LAMPTON. 
BENJ. H. JEFFERSON. 
H. C. Brown. 
NATuH’L C. FOWLER, JR. 
JoHN S. GREY. 

E. A. BAKER, 

CHAS. F. WINGATE. 
GEORGE R. KENNEDY. 
W. W. HALLOcK. 

A. H. SIEGFRIED. 

J. C. BLarr. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE. 
Wo. H. MAHER. 
WILLET F. Cook. 
LEON BARRITT. 
STANLEY DAY 

JouHN J. DILLON. 

Cc. H. Aveur. 





The “Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising”’ will be sent to any address, one year, 


Advertising rates, 


75 cents a line pearl type. 


More than fifty thousand copies of 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 





American Newspaper Directory. 

standard catalogue of newspapers in the |DY¥4z\74)42\74 
The price \ 
is $5, which includes a paid subscription ISIS SAINI 


United States and Canadas. 


to PRinTERS’ INK. 


The 
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Rowell’s Advertisers’ Manuals Nos. 1 
and 2 now ready, 
Just the thing to put in the hands of the 
man who doesn’t know what to say in 


Price, 50 cents each. 


his advertisement. 


Great Daily Papers 


“ They tell the story of the world 


o 


HE magazine is pre-eminently the publication of universal 
circulation. 

The lecal daily, of smaller places, is assuredly the paper 
of local character, ninety per cent. of its readers being 
regular inhabitants of a district, not exceeding a diameter 

of ten miles, and fully sixty per cent. of its readers reside within a walk- 
ing distance of the city, or town centre. 

The term, “ Great Daily Paper,” must include those publications which 
are issued from leading commercial centres, and are recognized and known 
throughout the country, by name and reputation, publications which are 
quoted, and are standard authorities upon politics, and other specific 
matters. 

The great daily paper finds its circulation divided about as follows: 
From one-half to two-thirds of its readers live within the city limits ; 
about one-half of the balance reside in the suburbs, within a radius of 
not exceeding twenty-five or thirty miles; about three-fourths of the 
remaining balance of circulation reaches the entire state, and other states, 
if their boundary lines are near the city of publication. The balance of 
circulation is distributed generally, reaching all important commercial 
centres, and going, to a limited extent, into distant rural districts. 

The readers of the great daily papers are naturally city people, or 
residents of the suburbs, but a very large number (proportionately small, 
yet large in the aggregate, for the circulation of such papers is vety 
voluminous) are country gentlemen, and average country folks of the 
better class, who can afford a daily, that they may keep up to the times, 
and who naturally take the nearest great daily. 
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The great daily paper has a regular bona fide resident circulation, and 
transient circulation, within its city and surrounding territory, and a solid 
mail circulation extending throughout its state, and to a less extent, 
throughout the entire country. 

The leading hotels, and reading rooms, of the United States, carry upon 
file the majority of the great daily papers of the country. They have 
nearly all of the great daily papers, in their particular state, and they 
carry the daily papers of the largest commercial centres, no matter how far 
removed these dailies may be from their city. 

The great daily paper has, in addition to its regular paid-for circulation, 
a reading-room circulation, which, although not as valuable as the paid 
circulation, is not insignificant in its quality. 

The great daily paper depends for its advertising support very largely 
upon local advertising, for the bulk of its circulation is within these ad- 
vertisers’ territory. 

Large city advertisers can afford almost any extent of advertising, if their 
business be sufficiently large, or if they have the capital to make it larger. 

In great commercial centres, the city advertiser is liable to be more 
than a local advertiser, for his business extends into the suburbs, and fre- 
quently covers a half, or the whole, of a state, and portions of adjoining 
states. He then becomes a semi-national advertiser, or more properly 
speaking, a district advertiser. He is obliged, in order to reach such dis- 
tricts, to use the great daily papers of his district, and of other districts, 
if he be able to extend his business that distance. 

The political flavor of a paper has nothing whatever to do with its value 
as an advertising medium. 

It is, at this day, a waste of time and space to discuss the necessity of 
local advertising in the great daily papers. 

Every business man of every city, located at a convenient centre in that 
city, and selling goods of necessity or luxury, advertises in the great daily 
papers, and will always continue to advertise. 

He knows the quality of such advertising, and considers it a trade 
commodity of necessity. 

Perhaps the majority of city merchants are not doing enough advertis- 
ing. The majority of even great concerns do too little, instead of too 
much. Many a great man wastes business in saving advertising money. 
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In great commercial centres there is almost unlimited trade, and the 
progressive advertiser gets the bulk of it. 

This district advertiser must follow the same general lines of the local 
advertiser. 

The same advertisement should seldom appear twice ; if the same thing 
appear in substance, let it be rewritten, reset anyway. 

The doctrine of continuous advertising can be more advantageously 
practiced in commercial centres than in small local districts. 

There cannot be, and never has been, universal dull times in any line 
of business, except of seasonable specialties, within the limits of a large 
commercial centre. Crowded within its city, and surrounding territory, 
are almost unlimited numbers of every class of buyers, the rich, the poor, 
and the great middle class, altogether buying everything, at all times. The 
progressive advertiser in such a centre, if he invariably advertises 
extensively during dull times, may take away the business of the mer- 
chant, who advertises only during those times when people will buy 
things, even if no one advertises. 

During the. last few years the importance of the great daily paper, as a 
national advertising medium for national goods, has been seriously con- 
sidered, and generally accepted by national advertisers. 

The one great object of the national advertiser is to create trade 
everywhere, that his retailer may sell the product of his factory. To do 
this he must use the national magazines, and other national publications, 
but he cannot, with these publications, cover any local district as thor- 
oughly as he can with the leading publications of that district. 

The small country weekly is not particularly within the national 
province. 

It is necessary for national advertisers to combine great district adver- 
tising, with extensive national advertising. 

The great daily paper fills this gap. By taking the twenty-five, and 
possibly more, great daily papers of the country, and using liberal space in 
all of them, the universal advertiser reaches the great commercial 
centres, in a sort of social way, localizing his business to these centres, 
which he cannot do by national publications. 

The national advertiser depends upon the district retailer for support, 
and for business. The retailer will work harder to sell his goods if the 
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advertiser becomes a liberal advertiser within the district of the retailer's 
business. 

It is often advisable, and sometimes necessary, for the advertiser to 
advertise the list of people who sell his goods within their districts, and 
the great daily paper is thé only publication which will reach these great 
districts. The great daily paper goes farther; it covers the district, and 
other districts at the same time, so that it affords the advertiser, while 
giving him the benefit of local distinction, the full advantage of sectional 
advertising of the broadest kind, verging close upon national advertising. 

The fact that the great majority of great advertisers of household 
necessities, as well as of business commodities, are using the great daily . 
papers of the country, liberally and continuously, in connection with their 
regular national advertising, indicates that the great daily paper, so far as 
national advertising is concerned, must rank, to a very large extent, in the 
class of national publications. 

It has never been found particularly profitable to confine national adver- 
tising wholly to great daily papers, nor has it been found as profitable to 
confine it to magazines, or to religious papers, or to great family weeklies. 

If a man has a thing which will sell, and that thing be sold at retail, 
through the retail stores of the country, he must use, judiciously, every 
advertising method which will create business. 

The national magazine is a necessity, the leading religious paper of 
value, the great family magazine, and the national weekly, important 
advertising mediums. So is the great daily paper, and so are lithographs, 
outdoor sign-painting, and everything else of legitimate character, which 
will work by itself, and in conjunction with all others, producing that 
harmony of advertising indispensable to profitable business. 

The great daily paper is the enlightening essential of civilization. The 
world can not turn without it, simply because it will not. 

Modernized dark days of prehistoric ages could not cast a greater gloom 
over progressive times than the annihilation of the one positive necessity 
of enlightened intelligence, the great daily paper — the star, and mirror, 
and governor of civilization. 


W. R. HEARST, PROPRIETOR 
Cc. M. PALMER, Business MANAGER 


EXAMINER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


. . Has a daily average circulation of over 
63,000; Sunday, 75,500; Weekly, 71,500. 
These figures are claimed to be the largest 
in the United States for the population of 
the State in which the paper is printed . . 


1,200,000,__There_are 




















Two Reasons 





The regardless-of-expense presentation of the news, and the 
wealth of the people of California, who are the best buyers of 
advertised goods in the world. . They can be reached through 


the EXAMINE (ne-tlalf the Price Per Line 


that Eastern papers of a similar circulation charge for reaching 
the same number of people of less buying ability and disposition. 


What general advertiser can afford to be out of the EXAMINER ? 
‘ 

















E. KATZ, EASTERN AGENT 
186 AND 187 PULITZER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 





The Eactx has long been a power in Brooklyn.—New York Tribune. 


The Eactz is half a century old and one of Brooklyn’s cherished institutions.— 
Syracuse Journal. 
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BROOKLYN DAILY KAGLE 


HAS CELEBRATED ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


BY OCCUPYING ITS NEW BUILDING, ONE OF THE FINEST NEWSPAPER 
OFFICES IN THE COUNTRY; BY IMPROVING THE FORM OF THE 
PAPER AND BEAUTIFYING ITS TYPOGRAPHICAL APPEAR- 

ANCE; BY A NEW DRESS AND A NEW STYLE 
OF TYPE FOR DISPLAY ADVERTISING. 





The One Advertising Medium of Substantial 
Circulation in a City of 1,000,000 People. 








THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF ALL LONG ISLAND. 





A Newspaper that pre-eminently reaches every day the purchasing 


public in the fourth city of the Union. 











The Eacuz is unrivaled in the particular field it aims to cover.—Albany Argus. 


One of the ablest and most influential papers in the United States.—Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle. 
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Published by the Scimitar Pub. Co., A. B. Pickett, Editor & Manager. 


Unparalleled, 


a ase a a 





In less than two years the 
Memphis Evening Scimitar 
has trebled its circula- 
tion. 


In 1890 tt had only 


3,000 Subscribers, 
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‘ " 
y i sh te & 
- 
y In 1892 tt has increased its list to over , 
Daily 
: 10,000 Daily. 
y A 
b The Memphis Daily Evening Scimitar is the only Memphis 
daily whose circulation is known. It is the only one which 
Me makes a sworn statement of circulation ; the only one whose 
iM books and press room are open to advertisers. A 


THE SCIMITAR 


Guarantees that its circulation is greater in the city than 
all of its competitors, morning and evening, combined, and it 
is delivered in nearly 100 towns in the 
surrounding country by carrier daily. 
It ts a high class journal, bright, pro- 
gressive, purée in tone. 

Eastern Office, 
41 Times Building, N. Y., New York. 
R. A. Craig, Manager. 
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he SELLS ADVERTISERS A KNOWN 
QUANTITY OF ADVERTISING. 
Sinan a 
‘THE LARGEST IN CHICAGO 


OR THE WEST. 


Chicago 





Daily 





AT A LOW AND 


INVARIABLE PRICE. 


PARTICULARS FOR N CW Ss 
THE ASKING. @ 





Winning on 
New Lines 


IT is the home paper 
of the Metropolis. 


Lia is delivered at more residences than 
any other New York newspaper. 


IT is the only two-cent Republican 


newspaper in New York City. 


Le has jumped from tenth to third Place both in 
circulation and amount of advertising in 18 months. 


IT is made for 
“Tue RECORDER ”’ is pre-eminently a woman’s the people. 
aper. If we say it is read by one hundred thou- e . 
pay y e by o ndred thou IT is the coming 


sand women, it is equivalent to saying that it will 
newspaper. 


influence double that number of men.’’— Mew York 


Herald, Sunday, November 13, 1892. : 
erate unday, November 13, 1892 I is the New York 
I Daily Recorder. 
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‘“*The Daily of Philadelphia.” 


Founded 
Upon 
Actual 
Circulation 








To Advertisers of everywhere : 


The Daily Record and the Sunday Record, 
of Philadelphia, are newspapers of strength — 
they are business-bringers—they are made to 
be read in the homes and at the business 
desk— Their circulation is guaranteed—you 
know what you are paying for—exact figures 
published and proven each month — daily 
average last summer over 150,000 for the 
Daily, over 100,000 for the Sunday—many 
more NOW, for this was written before the 
fall season opened—There is not an ad- 
vertiser who cannot use the Record to 
advantage. : 
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Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the best authority in the world on Newspaper Circulation, are willing 
to stake $roo that the ATLANTA JouRNAL has a circulation of 5,000 more than any 
other Georgia daily ; in fact MorE than any other daily in twelve Southern States. 


# ATLANTA JOURNAL 


(DAILY and WEEKLY) 
is the only paper in the South requiring 
two perfecting presses and both in daily use. 
Eat 





Marching 
Thro’ 
Georgia 





And Still Gathering Recruits. 


The Managing Editor of THE JouRNAL is one of the most 
eloquent speakers and forcible writers in the South. With 
such material how can THE JourRNAL fail to be the leading 
paper of Georgia? In full accord with the overwhelmingly dom- 
inant party it finds a place on the counting-room file and fills 
a niche in the homes of the best people of Georgia. 


(1888, - - - 7,600 
1889, - - 10,128 


1890, - - 12,456 
891, - - 15,679 
1892, - 18,288 


Weekly Journal, average issue one year, 19,398. 


See It Grow 


And by placing anad in THE JOURNAL your business will GROW 

and expand accordingly. Now is the time, Atlanta the place, THE 

Journal the ~aper, and “ Victory”’ will perch on your banner. 
The JOURNAL, Atlanta, Ga. H. H. CABANISS, Business Manager. 


S. C. BECKWITH, 


48 Tribune Building, NEW YORK. | 509 ‘‘ The Rookery,’’ CHICAGO. 
Sole Agent for Foreign Advertising. 
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The Burlington 
Hawk-=Eye 


DAILY (except Monday) AND WEEKLY. 


Established 1839. 


Burlington, lowa.___->->~wr 


CIRCULATION —Daily average for 3 months ending Oct. 31, 1892, 5,212 
Weekly edition, average 3 months ending Oct. 31, 1892, 9,703 


qv 


The HawK-Eve’s reports of State and local events are con- 
ceded to be the best of any newspaper in Iowa (possibly one 
exception), Advertisers possessed of good judgment should 
collect sample copies of the daily papers published in this 
State, and his own good sense will tell him the papers most 
likely to produce the best results as advertising mediums. In 
other words, it will be found that the papers which claim to 
have the largest circulation do not compare in appearance, 
style, or character of news printed to the papers whose mod- 
erate statements of circulation are given in detail and invite 
the closest inspection from advertisers. The HAwk-EYE press- 
room, subscription books, carrier and newsdealers’ lists are 
open to advertisers always. 

Rates for advertising in the HAWK-EYE are reasonable, and 
will be sent on application. 

THE HAWK-EYE CO., 
Publishers, 





pUeeeevececasca bese sect. 
Leading Newspaper of the Pacific Coast. 


h e ESTABLISHED 1853. 


of 

of 

+ The Leading Newspaper of the Pacific Coast 
+ See IN 

+ 

of 

+ 

oF 





Circulation, Standing, Character, and Influence. 2+ 


ACTUAL CIRCULATION: 
all DAILY, 58,487 : 


SUNDAY, 63,207 + 
WEEKLY, 23,800 


; 
FranciScCo tweet 
NEWSPAPER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 





ee reliable — andepeasls nt — 


Mor ning ira Facil Pie : 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


2 

It goesinto the homes of the people — and for + 

38 YEARS has possessed their confidence. Ad- & 
vertising in such a newspaper must pay — it does e 


For rates—which are low—sample copies, and proofs that it pays —address — 








Es 
+ 
+ 













F. K. MISCH, Eastern Manager, 
90 Potter Building, N. Y. 
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THE ST. PAUL DISPATCH, 


“ THE ONLY STALWART REPUBLICAN PAPER PUBLISHED AT THE STATE CAPITAL. 
OWNS AND CONTROLS THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS OF THE ASSOCIATED AND UNITED 
PRESS ASSOCIATIONS. THE ONLY LIVE NEWSPAPER IN ST. PAUL. 
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CIRCULATION: 
DISPATCH. 30.000 











bri 


_ (ESTIMATED) ~ 

Pioneer Press 11,000 s 

oe a & 
(lobe.........10,500 











Ga e nae ay i NOU 
yiant rE me wl My etirs 


‘EACTS AND FIGURES FoR a 


THE DISPATCH WILL GUARANTEE A BONA FIDE CIRCULATION NEARLY DOUBLE 
THAT OF ANY OTHER ST. PAUL NEWSPAPER. ITS DAILY CIRCULATION IN THE 
CITY OF ST. PAUL IS THIRTY (30) PER CENT LARGER THAN THE COMBINED CIRCU- 
LATION OF ALL OTHER ST. PAUL DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 


PROOF OF CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING RATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE PROMPTLY ANSWERED. 


THE DISPATCH PRINTING CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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SEE 
THIS « 


= 30,000 


IS THE EXTENT OF THE 





‘THE TIMES 


paper in Louisville, 


THAN 


No other afternoon paper 
in Louisville has a circula- 
tion of over '7,500. 





GEO. BATTEN, ‘ 
Eastern Representative Hl bl] E i { M E S C O 
88 Park Row N.Y. i ey 





DAILY CIRCULATION OF 


THE LOUISVILLE—— 


Guarantees to advertisers 
that its circulation exceeds 


Ken- 


that of any other afternoon | 


tucky or the South by MORE 


See 


| 


IT'S CIRCULATION THAT PAYS. 





~ TIMES. 


THE ONLY 


Afternoon paper in Kentucky 
having a ‘‘ known circulation.” 


THE ONLY 


Afternoon paper that invites an 
inspection of its press-rooms 
and circulation books to prove 
its assertion. 


BesFor the seventh consecutive year 


THE TIMES was, on July 25, 1892, 
awarded the official printing of 


Leuisville and Jefferson county, | 
Ky., on account of its sworn to and | 


largest proven circulation. For the 
past four years it has been awarded 
the same WITHOUT A CONTEST, 


PUBLISHERS, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER. 


W. H. J. HARGRAVE, 
,M 
7 CLC. 
& 


The Weekly 


ay 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
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per agate 


is an 
8-Page Paper and only 50 Cents 
, Georg 
issouri 
minion, per 


: 


A. S. DIETZMAN, 


a Year. 


irginia 
, Texas, M 


Commercial 
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Weekly Commercial. 
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It is the best and cheapest 
weekly in the country, and is 
largely circulated in Kentucky, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Southern Indiana, 


Southern Illinois, 


West V 
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lines 


Commercial 


Leads all Louisville Morning 


Agate measure 7 


cent morning paper. 
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Wants, For Saie 
ble 
14 


Circulation, 
Daily Commercial. 


Sunday Commercial. 


20 per cent. additional to rates for the Daily. 





1es Wl 
line, 





The Sunday Edi 
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12 
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Circulation, the Largest Sub- 


County Circulation, the Largest 


urban Circulation, the Largest 
State 


Largest Total Circulation. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
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The Louisville Press Co., 


isville, Ky. 
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Lou 


WANTED 


BY 60,000 GERMANS OF CLEVELAND. 


PREPARED COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, CONDENSED 
YO U R MILK, BAKING POWDER, SOAP, PEARLINE, SAPO- 

LIO, TOBACCO, TEAS, SHOES, CLOTHING, PAINTS, 
COUGH CURE, LIVER REGULATOR, PILLS, SAR= 
SAPARILLA, BITTERS, MINERAL WATER, EMUL= 
SIONS, anda host of other things. 


THE Waechter am Erie am Erie 


(40 years old, has a larger circulation than all the 
other German papers of Cleveland combined), offers 
with 70,000 copies each week, to carry your mes=- 


sages to them Daily, Sundays, and Weekly. 
D R B Let us know if you want their trade. 
For sample copies and rates address the 
Waechter am Erie Pub. Co., 


or, W. E. Scott, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eastern Representative, 114 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Religious Paper Advertising 
“ They reach the heart ; the pocket book is not so far away ge 


HE birth of religious journalism is not removed many years 
from the inception of the first newspaper. 

The religious world, at the earliest period, appreciated 
the necessity of representative journals primarily devoted 
to Christian welfare. 

Religion, or rather denominational religion, being divided and sub- 
divided into theological sects, naturally suggested denominational 
journalism. 

Every Christian denomination, from the African Church to the High 
Episcopalian Church, has, in this country, from half a dozen to fifty or 
more denominational religious papers, each devoted, more or less exclu- 
sively, to the theology of its particular policy. 

Religious papers may be divided into three somewhat distinct classes : 
the small church paper, issued by some local church, and circulated almost 
entirely among its membership ; the denominational paper, representing 
some great body of religionists ; the Christian paper, supposed to be as 
independent of theological affairs as the non-political newspaper is to 
political matters. 

The first class must be considered, so far as advertising is concerned, 
among local papers, its advertising being limited to local firms. These 
papers frequently furnish good advertising mediums, and if of sufficient 
circulation, merit local attention. 

The second class, that of denominational papers, includes fully ninety 
per cent. if not more, of all religious publications. 

For perhaps a century to come, denominational papers cannot avoid 
flourishing, for the world is not yet ready to accept, conclusively, the in- 
183 
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dependent religious paper, consequently the great religious denominational 
papers of the country, with the exception of a few independent religious 
journals, are in a vast majority. 

The leading publication of any denomination, and the larger denomi- 
nations have many great publications of unquestionable circulation and 
character, is an advertising medium of the strongest influence. It is read 
in the families of its subscribers, intelligently and thoroughly. The 
readers take it because they want it; they depend upon it as they do upon 
their local newspaper. 

The majority of readers of religious newspapers are intelligent people, 
of fairly well-to-do families. , 

The religious element of this country is confined, largely, to the great 
middle class, not that the highest class are not religious, but there are so 
few of this class as to be beneath advertising consideration. 

The lower class are not generally religious, and consequently are not 
readers of religious journals. 

Nearly every reader of a religious paper is a buyer of general household 
necessities and luxuries. They are the people, in the true sense, of local 
habitation and local reputation. 

The denomination of the religious paper has little to do with its value 
as an advertising medium, for the simple reason that the rich and the poor 
are Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Universalists, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Romanists, and of any other religious denomi- 
nation. 

In almost any community, select anywhere, promiscuously, one hundred 
religious people, and it is fair to presume that the different religious 
denominations will be somewhat equally divided. The Methodists of any 
particular town represent the people of the town, as do the people of any 
other denomination in a place, therefore the religious paper is a paper 
of national character, for it has no local district, and it reaches no par- 
ticular class of people, so far as buyers are concerned, although its 
circulation may be confined to the people of its particular religious 
denomination. 1 

The religious paper is pre-eminently a family paper. The majority of 
religious people are men and women, and young folks, of families. 

There are few magazine readers who are not readers of religious 
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papers, and there are few religious paper readers who are not regular 
subscribers to, or buyers of, magazines. 

The religious paper has, upon its reader, a hold, perhaps not equalled 
by any other publication. 

The woman or man who has taken some religious paper for a number of 
years, and whose mother or father took the paper before her, depends 
upon that religious paper and respects the advertisers in it. 

With all due respect for the religious paper, and to its high moral in- 
fluence, the statement cannot be gainsaid that many so called religious 
papers in this country, and some of them of large circulation, accept, in 
their advertising columns, advertisements of the most questionable char- 
acter, patent nostrums of the lowest order, and other humbugs too trans- 
parent to disguise their character from any intelligent reader. 

Many a religious paper, of the highest moral tone editorially, is of the 
lowest business tone in the advertising it accepts. 

The national advertiser, in selecting a religious paper, should scrutinize 
its advertising with the nicest care. 

The religious paper, more than any other publication, has no right to 
take questionable advertising. The purity of its advertising columns 
should be preserved, as well as the quality of its reading columns. 

The religious paper which attempts to elevate people into religious 
things, and to take care of them after it gets them there, is the paper 
which should not help to put into their stomachs articles which are 
positively injurious to their physical being. The true religious paper 
recognizes the physical as well as the moral. 

The excuse made by many publishers of religious papers, that they are 
not responsible for the quality of their advertising, because they do not 
guarantee their advertising, either shows that their editors and publishers 
are deliberately dishonest, or else sufficiently foolish as to be not allowed 
to edit any publication of character. 

The religious paper is a natural medium for the national advertiser. 
There are few things used in the house, or worn, which cannot be adver- 
tised to advantage in religious papers, and many manufacturers of expen- 
sive goods and luxuries find that the religious paper occupies a position 
close to the top in business-bringing. 

The third class of religious papers, that of the independent Christian 
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journal, includes those publications which are the elected organs of some 
great religious movement. These publications have the strongest hold 
upon their readers, and occupy a high place as advertising mediums. 
They combine, to a certain extent, the advantage of denominational influence, 
because they are devoted to some particular organization ; and of general 
character, because they are thoroughly Christian in their policy. They 
can be ranked above the average religious paper, but they cannot be 
ranked above the great denominational paper, for the power and 
influence of a thoroughly denominational paper, if it be a leader in its 
sect, place it at the highest point, at which point is also located the great 
Christian paper of enormous circulation, whether or not it have attached 
to it the organship of some religious association. 

No national advertiser will use religious papers exclusively unless he 
be a manufacturer of some particular article for religious sale only, and 
even in that case, he will find the national pa of general circulation 
worthy of his consideration. 

The national advertiser cannot well afford not to use the advertising 
space of the leading religious papers, nor can he afford not to use the 
advertising space of other publications of, undoubted circulation, unques- 
tionable reputation, and general character. 

The same things which have been said about magazine advertising, or 
agricultural paper advertising, or great daily paper advertising, or great 
national weekly advertising, apply to religious paper advertising, religious 
papers simply being one & the indispensable links in the chain of profit- 
able advertising. 
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Buying 
Readers ® 
Exclusively. 


@SB25600 2 


The Golden Rule 


With a paid circulation of 78,000 co 


Is the National Representative of this great body of church workers. 
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Mr. F. T. Burdett, Adv. Ngr. 
Golden Rule Co., 


47 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir:-- 


The Christian En- 
deavor Convention 
recently held in the 
City of New York 
was the largest reli- 
gious gathering in 
the history of the 
world, _ emt 


pies weekly, 


FG Ova eSident 


ROOM 881 BORT BUILDING, 17-19-21 QUINCY STREET, 


Aug. 18th, 1892 


I wish to express to you our high appreciation of the 


Golden Rule as an advertising medium. We consider it one of the 


best that we have used. As a means of bringing our business before 


wide awake, aggressive and energetic people, and securing for us 


their patronage we decm it unsurpassed. 


Very truly yours. 


Prominent advertisers say it does the work. 





Hh“, 


Secretarye 


THE GOLDEN RULE COMPANY, 
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The Christian Advocate 





Represents The Methodist Episcopal Church, the largest 
body of evangelical Christians on this Continent. Pub- 
lished at the nation’s metropolis, its influence among the 
membership of the Church in every section of the country 
is very extensive. Its advertising columns are under 
most careful supervision, nothing being admissible that 
is in any way offensive to the most refined taste or of 
the character of which there is any reasonable doubt. 
Sample copy sent on request. 


Write for an estimate. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
50 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Cuts It Off. 





A large amount of the advertising offered for THE 
SunpDay ScHooL TIMES is not accepted. 


guarantee is published regularly and is strictly 
adhered to: 









In addition, though an advertisement be trustworthy 
and yet is in any way unsuited to THE SUNDAY 


ScHOOL TIMEs it cannot get in. 


SuNDAY ScHooL TimEs the strongest possible 
hold upon the confidence of its readers. It is of 
greater advantage to its advertisers because of this 


limitation to their number. 


Cuts 





The right thing advertised in right mediums 
never fails to bring profitable results. Had 
not you better think this over carefully? 

Our claim to your thought is the ability to 
place advertising in our papers with the en- 
dorsement that obtains cordial attention for 
the article advertised. There is no other way 
to reach these 260,000 homes so easily and 
cheaply. 

The right thing is anything which appeals 
to people with homes, the people who have 
money for the right things of life. 


Put 
Them 
On 
Your 
List 





Sunday School Times. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Presbyterian. 
Lutheran Observer. 
National Baptist. 
Christian Standard. 
Presbyterian Journal. 
Ref’d Church [Messenger 
epee Recorder. 
Christian Instructor. 
Christian Recorder. 
Lutheran. 
Presbyterian Observer. 
SS SSS SSS 


Have you the 
right thing to ad- 
vertise ? 

Over 260.000 Copies 
Religious Press 
Association, 
Phila. 


“The Sunday School Times intends to admit only 
advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, how- 
ever, an advertisement of a party not in good stand- 
ing be inadvertently inserted, the publisher will re- 
fund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby.” 


The truth is a general advertiser needs these 
papers to cover our field in the best way at 
the least outlay. 

There is much wealth in the different relig- 
ious denominations, and these are the only 
papers in their respective denominations here. 
With loving adherents, gained through many 
years of good work, and in existence from 
16 to 66 years, they have gained the confidence 
of their readers so implicitly that the appear- 
ance of an advertisement in their columns 
gains for it trusted consideration in over 
260,000 prosperous homes. 


Put 


























This 






Sunday School Times. 


Them PHILADELPHIA. 
Presbyterian. 
On Lutheran Observer. 
Your | National Baptist. 
List Christian Standard. 
ISU] presbyterian Journal. 
Ref’d Church [Messenger 
Episcopal Recorder. 
Christian Instructor. 
Ph ie ? ., | Christian Recorder. 
This gives THE Inquiry by mail } |_utheran. 
will bring full in-] presbyterian Observer. 


formation — Eee 


Over 260,000 Copies 
Religious Press 
Association, 
Phila. 


is 


Them Off. 


The average edition of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
for 1891, was, exclusive of special issues, 156,758 
copies weekly to paid in advance annual subscribers. 
The annual revision of the list has been made, 
and all unpaid subscriptions have been stopped, new 
ones paid in advance have been added, and now 
the new list comes forth fresh and live to give 
active service to good advertisers. It is confidently 
expected the average for 1892 will be more than 
the average above stated. 

The circulation of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is ex- 
clusively among adults — not children. Its quality 
is that of the best Christian families. Its quantity 
is more than that of any other religious weekly 
paper — two and three times more, one only ex- 





cepted. 

We see to it, in fixing the price of the advertising, that 
intending advertisers shall have no easier and 
better way of reaching this great number of Chris- 
tian homes than by using THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES. 
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EDITED BY 


" The Christian Herald 


Brings better returns to many large advertisers 


than any medium published. 


The Christian Herald 


Spends more money in advertising than all other 


Religious Papers in the world combined. 
g P 


The Christian Herald 


Has by far the largest circulation of any Re- 


ligious F amily Paper in America. 


Send for Sample Copy and Card of Advertising Rates to 


P. B. BROMFIELD, Manager; 
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Agricultural Papers 
“Mother Earth’s Paper” 


HE agricultural paper is distinctly and separately neither 
a magazine, a family paper, a religious paper, a class pub-. 
lication, nor a trade paper. It is, to a limited extent, 
a class publication, in that most of its readers follow one 
particular calling, the majority of them naturally being 

farmers. With this distinction, the agricultural paper distributes itself, in 

a way, in the same field covered by all publications, that is, its circulation 

is thoroughly national, although, of course, some agricultural papers have 

district circulations, but the general matter of the agricultural paper fits 
into the country at large, and is interesting to everybody engaged in 





farming. 

Of a thousand readers of any agricultural paper, about one hundred of 
them read, regularly or irregularly, one or more of the leading high grade 
magazines, about seven hundred are subscribers to religious papers, and 
about eight hundred take some family or children’s publication. 

The agricultural paper is the trade paper of the field, and it goes fur- 
ther than that, for it is, to a certain extent, the family paper of the 
farmer. Not only does it treat of farm matters and general outdoor work, 
but it contains more or less literature, and matters of interest to home 
decoration, to home brightening, and to other things of general family 
character. 

The agricultural paper is a combination of the trade paper and the 
family paper, working in harmony with the religious paper and the 
magazine. It fills a position which no other publication can fill, and it 
goes beyond that for which it is primarily intended. 

While farmers are not city people, and while a goodly proportion of 
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them are not men of more than common want, the average farmer has 
sufficient money for all household comforts, and frequently for luxuries. - 

The copper plate signature of the manager of the counting-room, and 
that of the head clerk, may look more businesslike, but the scraggy 
chirography of the apparently uneducated farmer, will pull more money 
out of the country bank than that of many a man who does business with 
three show-windows, and a half dozen moustached clerks. 

The farmer has, or hasn’t, anything. He knows exactly what he has, 
and where it is. He may not keep books, he may be unbusinesslike, but 
he has saved cents where other men have lost dollars. He has children, 
frequently a good many of them. These children he educates; he sends 
them to the best schools, and gives them privileges which he did not have 
himself. As these children grow up, they demand modern necessities, . 
and he purchases them for them. He is not much of a reader, nor, 
perhaps, is his wife. His children may be. He confines his reading 
largely to the agricultural paper, and, if he be religious, to his religious 
paper, also, with, of course, the addition of his local newspaper. His 
wife reads the agricultural paper as intently, and more so, than he does. 
She is interested in it from the first page to the finish. She is the buyer 
of everything about the house, and half of the things outside, for under 
her direct direction come the dairy, and other parts of farm work adapted 
to feminine skill. She is posted on churns, and very likely, if she be the 
kind of wife the farmer should have, she knows about the mechanical 
quality of a corn-sheller, or a reaper, or a harrow, or anything else about 
the farm. ) 

In certain districts, where farming has risen to the dignity of a science, 
where college-bred men superintend the tilling of the soil, the agricultural 
paper, to them, becomes a magazine. It is read and studied as carefully 
as a scientific book. 

The agricultural paper appeals to the ignorant farmer, because it is all 
he may read; to the medium farmer, because he appreciates the value of 
printed information; to the better class of farmer, because he depends 
upon others’ opinions as well as upon his own; to the high grade farmet 
because he will study everything of possible interest and advantage in his 
work. 

The agricultural paper is read by the family. One-third, at least, of 
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the average agricultural paper, is made up of matter pertaining to the 
inside of house, and family work, home decoration, and other informa- 
tion valuable to women. This gives the agricultural paper a position 
among the family publications. 

As an advertising medium, the agricultural paper has a right to occupy. 
to a certain extent, a similar position with the religious paper ; toa limited 
extent, a position not far removed from the magazine; to a very large 
extent, that of the family paper. These positions, coupled with its 
“trade” hold upon its readers, make it a technical publication of business, 
and a readable paper of leisure. 

The position of the agricultural paper as an advertising medium for 
farming implements of every kind need not be discussed. It is the one 
essential medium, no matter how many mediums of general character may 
be used. ; 

The agricultural paper occupies a position as a general advertising 
medium, especially valuable to the makers and sellers of everything used 
about the house, particularly about the country house, and for everything 
worn by men, women, and children of almost every grade, the medium 
grade, being, of course, the most profitable customers, as they are every- 
where. 


For More Than Half a Century 


The 
American 
Agriculturist 


Has Led All Other Agricultural Papers. 


Reaches Over 20,000 Post Offices in this Country, 
And More Than 1,400 in Foreign Countries. 
It Pays when Others Fail. 


Over 100,000 farmers of the 
better class read it. It is a 
family magazine, profusely illus- 
trated, better than nine-tenths 
of the special family papers. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Value of Papers that Reach the Farmer’s Family, 


Cc" advertisers, especially 








those whose later life has 
been spent within the walls 
of a city, who do general 
advertising, do not always fully 
appreciate the advantages of plac- 
ing their wares before those en- 
agedin rural pursuits. This is due 
argely to ignorance concerning 
the farming classes. The city idea 
of a farmer is as he is usually 
caricatured by the daily press. 
The picture of a “‘granger with 
hay seed in his hair,” as repre- 
sented by the city press, is that 
of a person of a lower order of 
intelligence. Whereas the con- 
trary is the fact. The larger part 
of the brain and push of the 
cities and of prominent men of 
the nation received its early 
training on the farm. 

Those engaged in rural pur- 
suits constitute the most intelli- 
gent class of the working people 
as well as the largest numerically. 
Neither are they the poor, penni- 
less, down-trodden class some of 
their would-be advocates for po- 
litical purposes represent them 
to be. The well-built homes, 
large and well-equipped barns, 
sleek horses, and thoroughbred 
cattle which abound everywhere 
over the great prairie States tella 
different story. During the past 
two years especially the farmers 
have been blessed with pros- 
perity. 

On account of his isolation, 
the farmer is more susceptible to 
the influence of advertisements. 
He has less to detract his atten- 
tion, and consequently reads his 
farm paper more thoroughly. 
rake for an example, patent med- 
icines. The farmer is not so handy to the doctor’s office and drug store as his town neighbor, and conse- 
quently depends more’on these remedies. r $ 

We once heard a very extensive soap advertiser say that it would not pay him to advertise for far- 
mers’ trade, because they made their own soap. The facts are, not one farmer in a thousand makes or 
uses soft soap. That it does pay soap makers to advertise for farmers’ trade has been fully demon- 
strated by the experience of two large manufacturers. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., in writing the FARM, FIELD & STOCKMAN, Chicago, on this subject, says: 


Tur Howarp & Witson Pus. Co., City. Chicago, July 22, 1892. 
Gentlemen :—It is true that we advertised to the amount of $55 in 1890, in the columns of the “‘ Farm, Field & 
Stockman.””? And you rendered us similar service in ’9t to the amount of $440. And that we have increased this 
advertising with you to the sum of $858 for the current year. You certainly have our permission to use our name 
as reference concerning the character of either yourselves or of your journal. Your friends, 
N. K. Farrsank & Co., by W. M. Raymund, Advg. Mgr. 


The experience of another soap advertiser, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., & Co., is remarkable and goes far to ex- 
plode established theories of advertising soap. 


Farm, Frecp & StockMAN, Chicago, Til. 2 Chicago, July 29, 1892. 
Gentlemen :— It is but fair to you to state that we received more replies from our “‘ad.’’ in your paper than we 


did from the same “‘ad.”’ occupying the same sized space and run the same number of times in sixteen of the leading 
magazines. Yours truly, Wo. Wric.ey, Jr., & Co. 
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The average farmer’s wife is much more particular about the whiteness of her linen and cleanliness 
of her home, milk pans, pots, and kettles, etc., than the wife of the average working man, and therefore 
buys and uses more cleansing articles. The farmer and his wife are also good customers for anything 
else that other people buy, and have the money to buy with, therefore their trade is desirable. 

The class of papers published in the interest of the farmer’s family are usually better printed, on bet- 
ter paper than the average weekly. The more refined taste of the rural class demand this, they therefore 
make better advertising mediums. In the so-called ‘‘Rural Lists”? there is, however, much padding ; at 
least one half can well be excluded, and the intelligent advertiser should use due caution, but the best 
papers of this class are good paying mediums for almost any line of general advertising. 
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Distributed at 12,830 Post Offices. 
Distributed at 15,297 Post Offices. 
Distributed at 28,127 Post Offices. 
WH ER can you finda first-class medium 
on any better terms ? 
3-5 of a cent per line per thousand circula- 
tion for small contracts, 1-2 of acent per line 


per thousand circulation for large con- 
tracts. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


2% WORTHINGTON STREET, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


504 THE ROOKERY, 


and CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Trade and Class Papers 


“They balance business”? 


1O local community appears to be able to exist without its 
local organ, and no business, or trade, of any importance, 
has been permitted to live without one, or more, or a great 
many, distinct trade journals, devoted exclusively to the 
line of business they respectively represent. 

The trade paper is published for business. Its editors and publishers 
purpose to make money out of it. Its circulation must be limited, and 
its advertising space extends to the extreme of possibility. 

The trade paper business is overdone. Fully three quarters of the 
trade papers are simply collections of advertisements, bound together in 
handsome covers, having little or no bona fide circulation, being simply 
given away, sent to selected lists, and forced upon the public in the form’ 
of sample copies. Every advertiser receives the paper regularly, and 
comparatively few others are annoyed by it. Very little effort is made to 
increase the bona fide subscription list, but every nerve is strained to 
increase the advertising. With this vast amount of advertising, forcing 
the publisher to make his paper larger than a magazine, there is no par- 
ticular profit in the sales, for the paper costs so much to produce, that the 
publisher can make as much, or more, money, by increasing his advertising, 
and not extending his circulation. 

It has been said that every trade paper pays. With a few exceptions, 
this statement can be verified in fact. The majority of trade papers cost 
very little for editorial work, they seldom pay for anything, their expense 
consisting largely in their printer’s bill, and the travelling expenses of their 
advertising representatives. They make money if they have a smart man 
at the head, for the circulation of the trade paper publisher is frequently 
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far in advance of the trade paper itself, the success of the paper depend- 
ing mostly upon the ability of the man who meets the possible advertiser. 

The remarkable success of the better class of trade journals has deluged 
every business with as many trade papers as the business can possibly 
stand, the majority of them having no legitimate excuse for existence. 

The first class trade paper is an indispensable advertising medium for 
the manufacturer and wholesaler of anything in the line of its trade 
policy. 

The merchant, who depends upon the retailer for his livelihood, can 
simply not afford not to be represented in his trade papers of character. 

The trade paper if it reaches anybody, and no matter if it reaches but 
few, and the best trade papers reach a good many, must reach those inter- 
ested in its line of trade. 

If the circulation be only two thousand, or even one thousand, then 
that paper is read by two thousand, or one thousand, probable buyers, not 
purely possible buyers. 

Any medium which can reach one thousand probable buyers is worth 
more to the advertiser, who depends upon his sales to retailers, than a 
medium reaching ten thousand possible buyers, unless the one thousand 
probable buyers be included in the ten thousand possible buyers. 

The readers of trade papers are directly interested in the goods adver- 
tised. The trade paper is a sort of readable directory, arranged with every 
attention to typographical display, the advertising pages being frequently 
of more interest to the reader than the editorial and news columns them- 
selves. 

A man interested in the clothing business will read everything about 
clothing, no matter how dry the articles may be. It appeals to his pocket, 
and he is interested in everything which brings money to his pocket, and 
what is more, he is interested in the doings of others in the same line of 
trade. He reads the advertisements of the trade paper, if he be a retailer, 
in order that he may keep up to the times, and save an occasional dollar 
by buying of new and enterprising firms, who apparently are offering some- 
thing as good for less price, or something better at less than proportionate 
increase. 

The advertiser who expects to receive direct returns from his trade 
paper advertising will be disappointed nine times out of ten. 
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The value of good trade paper advertising is not to be reckoned by 
definite returns, so many per hour, per day, or per week; itis to be reck- 
oned upon the value of its general whole, 

The majority of people who order goods by seeing advertisements in a 
trade paper seldom take the pains to give the paper the credit for it. 

The house with its advertisement in the trade paper continuously, if the 
trade paper be the leading one of its line, keeps the name before the prob- 
able buyer, who may buy of him, really without knowing that he saw the 
advertisement in the trade paper, for the trade paper, if it does nothing 
else, acts as a sort of unseen introductory medium between maker and 
buyer, presenting to the travelling salesman the best kind of respectable 
assistance. 

A good trade paper is an indispensable part of trade. Trade cannot be 
run successfully without it, for it never has been run successfully without 
it. It is the connecting link between people of the same line of trade — 
a medium for exchange of ideas, plans, and principles. It stimulates 
trade, keeps trade alive, and holds business competition in proper check. 
It is the balance of trade, and it is not appreciated as it ought to be. 

Suecessful manufacturers and wholesalers have been, and probably 
always will be, liberal advertisers in trade papers. If good trade paper 
advertising does not pay, it is quite remarkable that the ablest concerns, 
in every line of business, persist in using liberal space in their leading 
trade papers. Wholesale business houses are too conservative, and value 
a dollar too much, to waste money in trade paper advertising, if they had 
not, from experience, proven, to their own satisfaction, that trade paper 
advertising, used judiciously, brings returns. 

A single answer to a trade paper advertisement may bring to the whole- 
saler a profit more than equal to the entire expense of trade paper adver- 
tising for a term of years. 

Beware of the trade paper which will print, indiscriminately, long 
winded puffs, or any uninteresting information, about any concern, simply 
because it is an advertiser in the paper. 

The trade paper which will sell its editorial opinion for an advertisement 
is the trade paper without standing, because it has sacrificed its right to 
legitimate existence. 

The quality of the trade paper can be frequently determined by its 
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unwillingness to print indiscriminate puffs, and reading notices. Good 
trade papers are glad to print personals, or any other information of in- 
terest. The news columns of a trade paper are substantially reading 
notices of business, but when the trade paper makes a definite statement 
about anything which it knows nothing about, and sells its editorial 
opinion on the auction-block of advertising, that trade paper has lost, 
irrevocably, its standing, and is not a good advertising medium for any 
one. 

The good trade paper is simply indispensable to the wholesaler and 
manufacturer. 

The poor trade paper has nothing but an advertising circulation — a 
blackmailing sheet, which can do no one any good, and no one any harm. 

Advertisements in trade papers should be constantly changed. It is 
generally inadvisable to run the same advertisement twice. These 
papers are read by business men, and business men have not the time to 
wade through long description, which may be interesting to the man who 
wrote it, but of no interest whatever to the retailer, or at least, the re- 
tailer does not so consider it. Extreme brevity must be used, and there 
should always be a new and striking headline, to gain the attention of the 
retailer as he turns the leaves. Use illustrations as much as possible, if 
your goods can be illustrated ; if they cannot, present some original illus- 
trations of character to draw attention to the advertisement. 

Do not try to be humorous, unless you can be humorous. Do not para- 
phrase the poets, or present original poetry, which you ought to be 
ashamed of. Let your statements be plain and to the point. Say as little 
as possible, and stop when you have said it. 

Generally, a full page in a trade paper is worth more, proportionately, 
than four quarter pages. A full page advertisement allows the advertiser 
to produce a very striking advertisement, and to tell his story in a way to 
be appreciated, while in the crowded space of a quarter page, it is liable 
to sink into insignificance by better and larger advertisements preceding 
and following it. 

College and school papers are certainly class publications, of limited 
general as well as local circulation. They have, individually, few readers, 
but their constituents are of the buying class. Makers of outdoor goods 
and men’s outfittings, book publishers, and sellers of general library sup- 
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plies, find in the college and school paper a good field for advertising. 
The rates are apparently low, considering quality, and very high when 
compared, proportionately, with national publications, but such comparison 
is unfair-to the college paper. _ ’ 

Official organs of benefit and fraternal associations, even if of large ex- 
tended circulation, are not always advertising mediums of much value. 
The contents of the majority of the papers are devoid of interest, being 
made up of the dryest statistics, and other order matter of the most pro- 
nounced lack of freshness or interest; consequently the publications are 
not generally taken from the wrapper. The few really bright papers of 
this class are valuable mediums of national character, and must be so con- 
sidered, although the national advertiser can do business, quite easily, 
without them. 

Educational papers, devoted either to instructors, or to general educa- 
tional matters, including the scholars themselves, are technically class 
publications, although they have the right to occupy positions among the 
publications of general character, for they are, with the exception of those 
published locally, papers of national circulation, their readers being con- . 
fined to no particular grade, except that they are interested, directly or 
indirectly, in education. Such publications offer the general advertiser, 
advertising space of consideration, although he need not use any of them 
in his national advertising. For articles used in education, and for the 
general advertising of books, educational papers occupy the same position 
with the advertiser as do the religious papers with sellers of things exclu- 
sively for religious use. 
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As An Advertising Medium... 
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A PEEP AT THE PAPER TELLS THE STORY. 


Anyone not yet numbered amongst the thousands of manufac- 
turers, commission merchants, importers, jobbers, or retailers now 
subscribers, can obtain complimentary copies by sending address. 
No live merchant fails to perceive that the paper is full of matter of 
real money value to him. 

ITS VALUE AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Is seen in a glance at the people advertising — the object 
lesson is worth volumes of talk. Subscription, $4 per 
year. Advertising rates on application. 
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make him drink. 


It is equally impossible to make a man 
read that in which he is not interested. 
That is why many publications of large 
circulation fail to pay advertisers. The 


Dry Goods Economist 


has the ear of the greatest trade in 
America, the trade whose wants are the 
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NEW YORK: 





largest in volume and variety. This 


great trade reads the ECONOMIST at- 
tentively every week—reads it pencil in 
hand to make notes of its contents. The 
horse drinks of his own accord, and 
orders and inquiries pour back to adver- 
tisers as the natural result. A certain 
number of square inches of space in the 
paper is but a small part of what the 
advertiser in the DRY GOODS ECONO- 
MIST gets. He becomes practically the 
client of a large corps of experts in his 
own business, whose experience and in- 
terest are always at his service. The 
ECONOMIST prints more dry goods ad- 
vertising than any other publication in 


the world. After all these years there 


can be only one reason for that fact, 
namely: that it is found an economical 
means of getting business. If you have 
anything to bring before the dry goods 


trade, it is wasteful not to do it through 

the ECONOMIST. 

you a great deal more information about 
plans and methods if you want it. 


We are ready to give 
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Local Daily Papers 
“ Daily mirrors of the town” 


HE similarity between a great daily and a local daily is 
that both have local circulations, the former extending its 
circulation throughout the state, and other states, and 
generally covering, to a limited extent, the entire country, 
while the latter finds its constituency limited almost ex- 

clusively to its immediate town or city, and to suburbs and surrounding 
country, within a radius of hardly exceeding twenty miles, unless the 
local daily is published at some strong commercial centre, not quite large 
enough to be national in its importance, and yet sufficiently large for its 
business to extend half a hundred miles away. 

Daily papers should be divided into three distinct classes: the great 
daily, the large daily, and the small local daily. 

Whatever may have been said about local advertising in the great daily 
paper, applies, to its full extent, to small local daily advertising, but the 
small local daily has no particular right to solicit national advertising, for 
the national advertiser cannot afford to pay it living rates, and the enter- 
prising local daily will find itself so full of local advertising as not to con- 
sider it necessary to solicit out-of-town business, except within its district 





or state. 

If the majority of local dailies gave half as much attention as they do 
to stimulating local adyertising, and less attention to soliciting national 
advertising through advertising agents, the local publisher, the advertising 
agent and his customer, would be much better off. 

There are few Eastern towns of exceeding ten thousand population with- 
out one or more daily papers, generally two, each representing one of the 
two great political parties. 
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The few towns of over ten thousand people, without a daily, are situated 
in such close proximity to a larger town or city, that the larger place 
completely covers their journalistic field. 

In the West, the majority of towns of three, four, or five thousand 
population, and some with hardly two thousand people, present to the 
local daily publisher a living, at least, and many of these small towns are 
proud of their local dailies. 

With the perfected news systems, the economy of stereotyping, and the 
making up of news into plates at a central office, almost any town of busi- 
ness, even without much population, can support, fairly well, a small 
daily. The local daily in such a town is nothing more nor less than a local 
weekly, run on the same general lines, except that it gives more attention 
to the news of the country and the world than the weekly can consistently 
give. These local dailies present to the local advertiser indispensable ad- 
vertising mediums. 

If there is a local weekly in the town, as well as a daily, the daily does 
not take the place of the weekly, but the two papers work together in har- 
mony, and the local advertiser, if he be progressive, uses both. 

This is pre-eminently the age of small dailies. 

The conventional country weekly, except in small places, starts a daily 
in connection with itself, or else is obliged to become a county paper, for 
the daily is filling its in-town field. 

Go where one will, the progressive merchants of a town of any size and 
of any character advertise in the local daily. They simply cannot avoid 
advertising in it. 

The amount of space to be used by the local merchant in his local daily 
must be reckoned by the volume of the merchant’s business, and his wil- 
lingness to cast bread upon the advertising waters, that he may have more 
bread. 

Generally, small space in these local dailies, that is, of an inch, or two 
inches, unless placed under some distinct department heading, among ad- 
vertisements of its own size, has comparatively little value. 

The local daily advertisement of strength is a half column, a column, a 
half page, or an entire page. The good advertiser does not believe in 
economy of space. He purposes that every reader of the paper shall see 
his advertisement as soon as, or before, he reads the news. He attempts 
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to rival the headlines of the news columns, and to make his advertising 
the most conspicuous in the paper. 

Local daily advertising should be invariably changed with almost every 
issue. The same advertisement should seldom run over a week; it had 
better not run more than’ a day; certainly’ the advertisement should be 
changed every other day. 

The local daily has generally the same hold upon the public as has the 
local weekly, but it is not taken so generally in the country districts. It 
is pre-eminently the organ of buyers, for the majority of people who are 
entrusted with buying, have sufficient sagacity to follow the advertising 
in the local daily, if there be one, and sufficient intelligence to make them 
anxious to keep up with the local, as well as the national times, every 
day, as well as every week. They appreciate the local weekly, and take it. 

It is remarkable that many local weekly papers in the country, contain- 
ing absolutely the same matter which appears in the local daily, are read 
by the same people who read the daily, most folks being very willing to 
read the identical local thing twice. 

No local daily ever killed a local weekly, and no local weekly has ever 
been able to injure a local daily. In small towns, they occupy the same 
positions, and yet they do not oppose each other. In large towns, they 
occupy distinct positions, and therefore cannot oppose each other. 

The local daily of a city of fifty thousand population, or even half that 
number, is, to a certain extent, a metropolitan paper, that is, it closely 
resembles, in general arrangement, the great daily papers, and its circula- 
tion is extended, generally, in the ratio of the population of its city, that 
is, a city of fifty thousand will generally send its local papers farther into 
the country than a city of twenty-five thousand. These daily papers are 
really city papers in every sense, representing a distinct city community, 
with suburban and country people also. They are, therefore, advertising 
mediums for local goods, and can frequently be used by the national adver- 
tisers, who desire to create local business, for the direct. benefit of local 
retailers. Covering, as they do, extended territory, the national advertiser 
can, to a certain extent, class them with the great daily papers, and spend 
a reasonable amount of money in them, in connection with his regular 


national advertising. 


Local Weekly Papers 


“ Folks must have it”’ 


HE first newspaper published anywhere was a weekly paper. 
The public can exist without the magazine, without the 
literary publication, without the great daily, and the over- 
whelming Sunday paper, but it demands, and positively 
refuses to live, without the local weekly, the publication 
nearest to the heart of everybody. 

Two thirds, nearly three quarters, of the American periodicals are what 
are known as country newspapers. 

There is not a town in the East, of two thousand people, and hardly a 
town in the West, with a-population of five hundred, which does not pos- 
sess a local organ. 

The local newspaper, if one choose to bring it down to the narrow limits 
of a definite definition, is a paper published in some distinct local locality, 
limited in circulation to the town, or the immediate surrounding country, 
and filled exclusively with miscellany, and accounts of local happenings. 

The better class of country papers extend this circulation to cover the 
entire county, and many of the Eastern country newspapers have a circu- 
lation in the West, because many of their former residents joined the 
Western exodus years ago, and desire to be familiar with the doings of 
their Eastern homes; and many of the Western local newspapers have 
circulations in the East, because the sons and daughters of Eastern people 
send their home paper to the homes of their childhood. 

The circulation of these local weeklies ranges from two hundred to 
five thousand, the average country newspaper having a circulation of fivé 
or six hundred, a considerable number printing and selling from fifteen 
hundred to twenty-five hundred, and a few reach the three thousand limit, 
while a still smaller number approach as high as four or five thousand. 
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Country newspapers, of two or three thousand circulation, are extremely 
profitable local enterprises, and generally cover an extended field of local 
territory. 

There cannot exist a fairly decent community without a reputable local 
newspaper. 

Ninety-nine and ninety-nine one hundredths per cent. of the people who 
do not read the local newspaper have neither brains nor money sufficient 
to direct them in the purchase of anything except the necessities of life. 

The local weekly newspaper furnishes the most effective, and in many 
cases the only, means of reaching, individually, the local public. 

No local dealer, or business man, can afford not to advertise locally, and 
it is necessary that nine tenths of his local advertising be done through 
the medium of his local newspapers. 

Perhaps the local newspaper has a “ patent inside,” or a ** patent outside ;”’ 
perhaps stereotype plates are bought by the yard and used to pad out; 
perhaps its advertising type has worn to the second nick, and its news 
type is battered and irregular; perhaps the whole mechanical and editorial 
departments consist of only one man and two boys;—if all these things 
be true, then the chances are that this newspaper meets the support given 
it, for the local weekly newspaper is a positive mirror of the business and 
social life of its community. 

There are few local editors and publishers who are not willing and 
anxious, and who have not the ability, to make their papers just as good 
as the people will allow them to, by giving them sufficient support. 

Perhaps the editor of the local weekly may not appear to be much of a 
fellow, perhaps he isn’t much of a fellow. There are drones in the jour- 
nalistie profession as well as in any other. 

Perhaps some particular editor, and your editor in particular, is not up 
to the average of civilized humanity ; perhaps he is a falsifier, an ignoramus, 
a man who sells himself for a less price than his constantly cut advertising 
rates; but if he is your only editor, and owns the only local paper within 
your territory, he sways a power for business good and evil, which you 
had best regulate, not annihilate. 

The respect of every community is due to the country editor. He may 
be a crank — most leaders in everything are cranks ; without cranks, the 
man who isn’t a crank would not be allowed to turn the cranks of business. 
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The country editor may wear poor clothes; he may not live in half so 
good a house as does the merchant; but ten chances to one, he is intelli- 
gent, well-read, and knows infinitely more than half of the well dressed 
dudes, who smirk behind the counter, wear better clothes than do their 
proprietors, and trade their looks upon the auction block of smart society. 

The country editor is not given to decorating the outside ; he attempts 
to fill the inside; if he be given the support he deserves, his family may 
be of the prominent customers at your store. 

The best people in any locality read the local weekly newspaper, be it 
ever so poor and humble. 

To the great majority of local customers, it is the one local, effective 
advertising medium, bought and paid for. 

It is paid for, and that which costs something to obtain is utilized. 

It is read, because it was purchased for that particular purpose. 

It has influence in its field, because it substantially owns its field. It 
is, in its way, a monopoly; and an advertisement in it of ten square inches, 
or of any other size, is worth more than an acre of circulars. 

There never has been, and there never will be, invented a local adver- 
tising substitute for the local newspaper ; all else is supplementary, and 
effective, only when used in connection with the legitimate advertise- 
ment in the legitimate local newspaper. 

The local newspaper has been, and always will be, a necessary and reg- 
ular visitor in every civilized family. 

The local paper is read alike by rich and poor. The ignorant rich may 
scoff at its shortcomings, and criticise its style, lack of style, and general 
appearance, but when they say they do not read it, they speak untruth, 
for they do read it, and the more they find fault with it, the more they 
prove that their reading of it is thorough. Not to read it would deprive 
them of the privilege of kicking. 

The local advertiser has, or ought to have, local standing. He is 
known, or should be known, throughout his field, in a business or profes- 
sional way. His announcements have upon them the stamp of locatign 
and intimacy; consequently they often rise to the dignity of local 
news. 

The well written advertisement in the local weekly paper, telling the 
woman of the market of what she desires, or suggesting what she might 
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be made to desire, is worth as much to her, and is as interesting, as an 
account of a social gathering. 

If the local advertiser be known, he must keep up the acquaintance: 
through the medium of the loeal press. If he be unknown, he must be 
introduced to people through the same medium. 

There is something the matter with the local merchant who cannot uti- 
lize the advertising columns of his local paper. 

The local newspaper must be used intelligently, as everything else must 
be used to bring success. 

It is well to be careful about the composition of the advertisement. It 
is desirable that there be not too little space, and it is unprofitable to use 
too much space. 

The advantage of being next to reading matter depends largely upon the 
position of the reading matter, and its quality. 

A large advertisement will be read, no matter where located. 

A small advertisement is not likely to be seen, even though at top of 
column, and-next to reading matter. 

A double column adyertisement on any page, filled with big type and 
startling announcements, would not by any means be worth much less 
than it would be if it occupied preferred position, for a large advertisement 
will be seen, no matter where located. 

The local merchant, who thinks he can do without using the local weekly 
newspaper, is simply mistaken. It is absurd to argue with such a man. 

The believer in flyers and cheap circulars, at a sacrifice of local news- 
paper space, is the kind of merchant who does not deserve to be helped, 
because he does not even help himself. 

Circulars, flyers, and everything else, are all right, but they should never 
be allowed to take the place of the advertisement in the local weekly 
newspaper. 

In this chapter it is opportune to discuss a branch of newspaper adver- 
tising, known commercially as codperative newspaper advertising. 

The codperative newspaper, or the “ patent inside, or outside,” 
of a publication, almost invariably of local character, and generally a local 
weekly newspaper, which 1s printed in two places. 

Two, or more pages, are printed at a central office, located in some 


consists: 


large city. 
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After these codperative pages are printed, the paper, with a part of it 
blank, is sent to the local publication, and the publisher, with his own 
type, and with his own press, prints the balance of the paper. 

These codperative concerns are really philanthropists. | They enable 
small country towns, and even large ones, to have local newspapers, when 
the newspapers could not exist, with the support given them, if the local 
publishers were obliged to stand the expense of completely setting their 
papers, and entirely printing them. They have transformed small, poorly 
printed five or six column four page papers into large and influential folio 
or quarto sheets, containing two or three times the amount of reading 
matter formerly given. They have made large papers out of small ones, 
and have educated the country people up to that point where they demand 
the best quality of reading matter, and plenty of it. 

These codperative concerns employ first class editors to select stories 
and literature, and to write general news, and non-political editorials. 
These they make up into the form of an uncompleted paper, complete 
—exvept as to local news, which is supplied at the home office. 

The local publisher bays these sheets, and upon that part which is not 
printed, prints his own local editorials, news, and advertisements. 

The codperative union can furnish the local publisher with these sheets 
at a little more than the cost of the white paper, for it prints them in enor- 
mous quantities, thereby reducing the expense of press work, buys car- 
loads of paper, which brings the cost of the stock down to the minimum, 
and the same general matter printed in one paper is used in others, widely 
separated, so that a great saving is effected in type-setting. 

The matter is generally selected with care, and is better than the aver- 
age local editor could get up himself. 

To meet this expense, that the codperative concern may favor the local 
publisher, and yet make money, the codperative house prints, upon these 
codperative pages, the advertisements of national business, the advertise- 
ments appearing in as many local papers as the advertiser pays for. 

A codéperative house, issuing one thousand papers will, perhaps, divide 
the list into three or four distinct sections, and will sell advertising space 
in any one section, or in all. As each section is printed at one time, the 
codperative company can afford to take these advertisements at from one 
eighth to one tenth of the price asked by local papers themselves. 
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The advertisement, costing the national advertiser, in five hundred 
local papers, say fifty cents each in each paper, or two hundred and fifty 
dollars per week, in them all, would be inserted in the cooperative list, 
and appear in exactly the,same papers, for a very small proportion of this 
price. 

The advertiser is saved the expense of sending to each paper an electro- 
type, which, with postage, would amount to a very considerable sum, 
and correspondence with the different publications is all avoided, for one 
copy, one electrotype, and one check, cover the entire business. 

Advertising in the codperative lists should not be considered by the 
national advertiser as distinctly local advertising. 

Codperative lists should come under the head of great national weeklies, 
that is to say, the codperative list should be considered as one publication, 
its circulation being reckoned by the aggregate of the number of publi- 
cations the list reaches, with a certain percentage added, for the indis- 
putable advantage of reaching the local people through their local 
papers. 

While the national advertiser cannot afford, as it is not profitable, to 
advertise in local publications individually, he can, by the codperative 
lists, reach these same communities, with the advantage of local communi- 
cation, at the proportionate cost of national paper advertising. 

The local weekly newspaper is the connecting link between the local 
buyer and the local seller, not an indirect link, but one which is recognized 
by both sides. 

The local newspaper is the local messenger of social invitation, the 
village master of ceremonies. It carries the words of the local seller to 
the local buyer, wherever he or she may be, whether in the cottage, in the 
hotel, in the drawing-room, in the boudoir, in the kitchen, or in the base- 
ment. 

The local weekly paper is the Mercury of Advertising, instantaneous 
in transit, possessing the key which will unlock every door shut against the 
advertiser, and which sometimes assumes to be shut against advertising. 
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A reduced map of the territory covered by the 1,450 papers comprising the Atlantic Coast Lists, each 
town represented by an x. There is no attempt at exaggeration. This map substantiates every claim 
made by the Atlantic Coast Lists, and proves beyond question that they cover the homes of the Atlantic 
Coast of America more thoroughly than any other publication or combination of publications, 
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OLUMBIAN intelligence landed on the At- 
lantic coast. 
American intelligence remains there. 
The concentrated East has simply sent her 
delegates across the Western Prairies. 

American money is near Atlantic tide water. 

Half of the entire population of America makes its 
permanent home within the boundaries of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Lists. 

One sixth of all the country people of the United 
States, and one third of the rural population of the 
Atlantic slope pay for the privilege of reading the 
Atlantic Coast List papers. 

Sixty per cent. of these fourteen hundred and fifty 
papers are the only papers of their respective localities. 

Eighty-three per cent. are the only papers of their 
towns or published at county seats. 

The slight prejudice against co-operative papers, 
largely due to the egotistical ideas of some antiquated 
publishers, who think they produce the whole paper 
better than an extensive plant with every facility can 
publish half of it, ‘has well-nigh passed into foolish 
history. 

The co-operative paper of the East is the home pa- 
per of the people. It is the paper which frames local 
opinion; the paper of modest circulation—true; but 
of a character nearest to the local heart. 

The Atlantic Coast Lists cover the Atlantic Slope 
of America and its people. 


Atlantic Coast Lists, !34 Leonard St. New York. 
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A Lgsson IN ARITHMETIC 
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Somebody with a head for figures states that it will cost 
$174 to make fourteen hundred and fifty four-inch electro- 
types ; that fourteen hundred and fifty mailing boxes or wrap= 
pers will cost $21.75; that the postage on these electrotypes 
will be $130.50; that the cost of postage for correspondence 
with fourteen hundred and fifty papers, reckoning but two 
letters to each paper, for postage alone will be $58; a fair es- 
timate of the cost of correspondence and the time of a man 
attending to it would not be less than 5 cents per paper, or 
$72.50; the two sheets of letter paper for each paper, with en- 
velopes, would cost as much as $10; the clerical labor on elec- 
trotypes, the checks in payment, and the examination of each 
paper would, at the lowest, be $25, bringing the total expense 
to $491.75. 

Assuming that each paper would charge for four inches but 
one dollar, $1,450 would be the advertising bill. Add this 
to $491.75, and the grand total becomes $1,941.75. 

An advertisement of this size sent direct to the local papers 
would be liable to be placed among dry goods or clothing ad- 
vertisements, and would certainly not be conspicuous. In that 
part of the paper which we print, and print well, are few ad- 
vertisements. 

This advertisement we would accept for the entire 1,450 
papers, require but one electrotype, attend to all the details 
of the work, for the sum of $266; that is, we will do the work, 
covering the field as effectively as an advertiser can cover it 
himself, for less than one seventh what he would have to pay 
for it if the business was done directly with the papers. 
This is an axiomatic argument. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT inserted in the 1,450 papers compris- 


ing the ATLANTIC COAST LISTS must necessarily appeal to 
a very large percentage of the residents of the localities where 
these papers are published. 


REACHING ONE SIXTH OF THE 
READING POPULATION OF THE U. S. OUTSIDE OF LARGE CITIES. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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The Advertising Agent 
“ For the economy of business”? 


] USINESS never has been done, and never will be done, with- 
| out five distinct classes of individual workers: the con- 
sumer, the retailer, the middle man or jobber, the 
wholesaler, and the manufacturer. 

The argument used by many manufacturers, that they sell 
direct to the consumer, without the intervention of the jobber or retailer, is 
a heavy one theoretically, and in special cases as strong practically. 

There always will be a few men abundantly able to produce a thing, 
and sell it to the consumer, without the assistance of any business go- 
between, but these men are in so small a minority that their class cannot 
be discussed, except specifically. 

The great bulk of all kinds of manufacture, trade, and barter depends 
upon these five distinct classes, any one being as important as the others, 
for no four can profitably exist without the assistance of the fifth. 

Advertising is simply a business commodity, created to assist the 
business man in his business. 

On the one side stands the advertising medium, whether it be the 
poster, circular, flyer, catalogue, pamphlet, book, magazine, religious paper, 
Sunday paper, daily paper, weekly publication, or anything else. 

Directly opposite stands the advertiser, the man who finds it necessary 
to spend money to obtain advertising in some, or all, of the ways men- 





tioned. 
It is essential that the advertiser, directly or indirectly, meet the adver- 
tising medium. 
In small towns, and in the majority of cities, where the bulk of the adver- 
tising is done within the circle of a few miles, the local advertiser has, at 
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his arm’s length, the advertising mediums; therefore he does not need the 
intervention of any middle man. 

The national advertiser, the great wholesaler or manufacturer, who 
must use advertising to build trade, that they may sell goods to retailers, 
that the retailers may sell the same goods to the consumers, find their ad- 
vertising mediums scattered all over their territory, their territory 
generally being the entire country, and frequently all of the progressive 
world. 

National mediums are not publications of local prominence. 

The magazine published in New York is no more a New York maga- 
zine than it is a Boston magazine; it is a national publication for national 
purposes, and is simply printed in New York because it must be printed 
somewhere. 

Advertising space in these great mediums sells for an enormous price, and 
is generally worth the price. 

The national advertiser, in covering the country, frequently uses daily 
papers, but these dailies are scattered, and he is not in the midst of more 
than a limited few of them. 

It is necessary that he buy advertising space at the lowest possible 
rate, and buy it intelligently. 

The national publications, if they be of definite standing, are of posi- 
tive money-bringing value, and offer the economical means to the end. 

The national medium must have two prices, one price for the advertiser, 
and another price for the regular advertising agent. 

About three fourths of national advertising is placed through the 
advertising agent, who is to advertising what the jobber is to boots and 
shoes, clothing, or any other commodity of trade. 

The advertising agent gives his entire time to buying and selling adver- 
tising space. 

It is the business of the advertising agent to obtain for the national 


advertiser advertising space in the mediums which the national advertiser 


may designate, or, if the agent be given discretion, in the mediums which 
the agent feels to be particularly beneficial to the advertiser. , 

The advertising agent can sell this advertising to the advertiser for the 
same price that the publication will sell it to the advertiser, and yet make 
a respectable commission for his services. 
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The publication does not object to paying this commission, because by 
paying it, it obtains a larger amount of business than it would if it did 
business direct with the advertiser, and the publication is saved the 
expense of extra solicitation. 

The advertising agent guarantees to the publication the payment in full 
of the advertising bill, and the first class agent is a man of responsibility. 

The publication simply pays, as a commission to the advertising agent, 
an appropriate sum for the services which the agent renders. 

The advertiser pays nothing extra, the agent does the business and 
makes money, and the publication is just as well, if not better, off. 

The necessity of the advertising agent is apparent from the fact that the 
leading agents are respectable business men, and rank with the ablest 
merchants of the country. 

There are, scattered about, many irresponsible agents, men who have 
neither capital, honesty, nor ability. These men are the Shylocks of 
advertising. 

_ These Shylocks assist in lowering advertising below the level of mer- 
‘chandise. They make the advertising business appear to be illegitimate. 

The number of these questionable agents is increasing, and the adver- 
tiser must keep himself constantly on the alert that he be not taken in by 
the apparent liberality of these advertising “shysters,” who will offer 
almost any terms, and frequently pay the difference out of their own 
pocket, that they may start a customer, with the premeditated design of 
fleecing him on the second order. 

The advertiser is warned to beware of these advertising agents who per- 
sist in handling the firm’s advertising entirely at their own discretion, who 
insist upon placing advertising in certain questionable mediums, and are 
unable to give business reason for such judgment. There is a cat-in-the- 
meal somewhere, and the advertiser is paying for it. 

The first class advertising agent suggests, not insists. He studies the 
firm’s business carefully, suggests a list of mediums, presents it, and, 
under the practical advice of the firm, assists in making the advertising 
profitable. 

The high grade advertising agent recommends only mediums or combina- 
tions of mediums, of known character, which, in the aggregate, present 
economic fields of advertising. 
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In the handling of combinations, particularly of lists of smaller news- 
papers, the advertising agent can do the business at a small percentage of 
the cost to the advertiser, if he should attempt to place the advertising 
direct with the papers. 

The first class agent does not more than legitimately cut rates. 

It is considered perfectly right, and no publication objects to it, if any 
first class agent offers to do advertising for a definite lump sum, which 
lump sum may not pay him a heavy commission in certain directions, but 
which, in the aggregate, gives him sufficient profit to do business. 

The advertising agent who does business on a margin of less than ten 
per cent., is doing business for less than he can afford to do business, and 
he is either doing business for the fun of it, which isn’t at all likely, or 
he has future designs upon the customer, at the customer’s expense. 

The average advertising agent, whether he makes full commissions or 
cut commissions, can place advertising cheaper and better than can the 
average business man. 

The first class advertising agent never misrepresents. His judgment of 
mediums, and_ his general advice on all advertising matters, are far 
superior to the advertising knowledge of the average business man. 

It is the advertising agent’s business to give advice, to plan, to speculate, 
on the results of the advertising he places. 

No first class advertising agent will sacrifice his honor in any direction, 
for the sake of extra profit. 

Every good advertising agent is enabled, by combinations, and by the 
large amount of space he controls in certain good mediums, to offer the 
advertiser lower rates than the advertiser can obtain in any other direction. 

It is perfectly true that a great many agents attempt to crowd on to the 
advertiser, mediums of little or no value, simply because they can buy 
space at lowest figures, or they control the space, in such mediums, but a 
first class agent, when he knows how much the advertiser purposes to 
expend, selects for him mediums which he knows are valuable, his first 
object being to make the advertising pay the advertiser, his second object 
to make money by doing it, for he knows that the permanency of his 
business depends upon the effectiveness of his work, and that an extra 
profit this year may mean no profit next year. 

The expense of handling advertising by the average advertiser, and the 
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maintenance of the advertising department, add at least five per cent., 
and perhaps ten per cent. to the cost of the advertising, while the adver- 
tising agent can do this at the minimum of cost. His clerks are especially 
trained, and the multiplicity of his business makes it cost very little extra 
to handle the business of any new concern. He simply makes a science 
of placing advertising, and of handling the details of it in such a concise 
way that the advertiser is not annoyed by detail. This is a part of the 
advertising agent’s business, and a responsible agent does it in an honor- 
able and acceptable way. 

Of course there are concerns who can afford to do advertising direct, 
and who can, by so doing, realize a certain advantage which they cannot 
always obtain through the advertising agent. 

A house expending two or three hundred thousand dollars a year, can, 
perhaps, figure a saving, by maintaining its own advertising department, 
but ninety-nine per cent. of business houses can save from ten to twenty- 
five per cent. in actual expense, and certainly a large per cent. of annoy- 
ance, by placing their advertising in the hands of the men who do nothing 
else, and who are certainly fit for this professional business service. 

Advertising agents make mistakes, and lose money for their customers, 
but they lose a great deal less money than will the customers themselves, 
if they attempt to handle that which they have no business to handle, and 
for which the advertising agent was especially created. 

- The larger part of all national advertising would not be in the hands of 
respectable and responsible advertising agents if the advertising agent was 
not an essential factor in the economy of advertising. 
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Advertising Kates 


IN EVERY GOOD MEDIUM. 
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The Reason that I always have bot- 
tom rates everywhere is because I handle the 
bulk of the magazine business, and a very large 
share of the general newspaper and weekly pa- 


per advertising. 


I Simply ASK advertisers to allow me to 
figure on placing their advertising—it costs them 
Nothing. It must be to mutual advantage. 
J. Walter Thompson, 39 and 41 Park Row, 
New York City. 
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S PE AKI NG OF They say that at a certain point within twelve miles of 


New York, deposits of Blue Stone are known to exist. 


BUI LDI NG ee Pen Oddly enough, they have never been quarried. 


Some Men have the field for a large business, or a bigger business. They never live up to 
their capacity, because they never réalize what advertising can do for them, and how it can be done 
so as to hit what is aimed at. Some American advertisers have yet to conceive what 

and the British Colonies or in Europe can do for them. 

ADV ERTIS I NG On that field scores of solid structures can be built. In 

| N Great Britain and its colonies there are advertising op- 
e © © © © © ¢ @ ® © portunities of much more account than a quarry. 

ENG L AND. ee If you are so placed that you can handle business 

from “the other side,” or can establish, or have estab- 


lished a branch office there, you can best help the raising of your structure, and best secure a 
Sure Foundation by consulting with the 


Dell Advertising ACeNCY, Linited 


whose headquarters is at 167-168 Fleet Street, E. C., London, England, with an American office in 
New York City at 21 Park Row (ground floor). The Agency is incorporated, with a capital of 
$250,000, and is under the management of Henry Sell, editor and founder of Sell’s Diction- 
ary of the World’s Press. 


The Sell Advertising Agency possesses unsurpassed facilities for placing advertisements in 
any country on the globe. Lower prices and more substantial favors can be obtained by it from 
the Press of Great Britain and its colonies than are likely to be secured otherwise. The space of 
some of the very best advertising media in England is controlled by it exclusively. A vast expe- 
rience has been acquired by the Agency, and it is in position to give the most valuable advice in 


BUSI N ESS If you are interested, write to or call at the New York office (or 


the London office if you are en route) and the fullest particulars 


BUI LDING will be furnished. 


Sell Advertising Agency, Ltd. 


167-168 Fleet Street, E. C., London, England: 
21 Park Row (Ground Floor), New York, 


Sample papers, rates, etc., at New York Office. 
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THIS IS 
WHAT I 
PROMISE 





PROMPT SERVICE. 


= LOW RATES. 


QUICK RETURNS. 























AND SOLICITING A SHARE OF YOUR 


BUSINESS, ASK YOU TO EXAMINE bi 


CAREFULLY THE LATEST EDITION 


x 
OF MY ADVERTISING HAND-BOOK. Ay: 


T. C. Evans, ‘ 


@ @ 294 Washington Street, 
Boston, [lass. 
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We conduct a general agency for the inserting of advertise- 
BUSINESS. ments in all the periodical publications of the United States 
and Canada. We take entire charge of an order for advertis- 
ing, furnishing a preliminary estimate of cost, preparing printed 
copy of the advertisement and full printed instructions to the 
publishers as to its insertion; we send out the orders to the pa- 
WHA pers, check up each insertion of the advertisement in the papers 
WE a (of which we keep complete files), and notify them promptly 
in case of wrong or deficient insertions. We see that each 
paper completes the order, and furnish detailed bills to the 
advertiser, who can see from our files each insertion of his 

advertisement in each paper. 
REASONS This, however, is the usual function of a properly equipped 
WHY OUR Newspaper Advertising Agency. The reasons why we believe 
FACILITIES we have unusual facilities for performing this work to the ad- 
ARE vantage of the advertiser are: because we have had an expe- 


large volume of business, and number among our customers 
many of the leading advertisers; because in a large number of 
papers we have a system of buying space in quantities to our 
customer’s advantage; and finally, because our capital is large 
(see Bradstreet’s or Dun’s), which enables us to handle the 
largest contracts, and always puts us in a position to take ad- 
vantage of any offers for reductions for advance payment, 


while insuring us the publishers’ best terms, as they know our 


credit to be undoubted. We solicit correspondence, 





DAUCHY & COPIPANY, 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT AGENTS, 
27 Park Place and 24-26 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Our Pamphlet, ‘‘ Special Offers Our Complete Newspaper Cat- 
for Newspaper Advertising” alogue, 694 pages, price $5.00 


Is the best Newspaper Directory published. 
sent free to Advertisers. The price will De onedived back on the first order 


sent us amounting to $100 or more. 
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| Where to Obtain | 


We write Advertisements, and place them as 
well. We charge nothing for the writing, and 
less than present cost for the placing. We pre- 
pare the matter, we design illustrations. we set the 
advertisement, we furnish an estimate of the cost. 


If our advertisers do not accept our offer we 


charge nothing 








Expert Advice 


time and trouble. We have the best equipped Lit- 


them for our 


erary and Art Bureau, the leading Advertising 
Agency, and the most modern Printing Office in 
the country. Some offer one of the above advan- 
tages, others another—we offer all. Ours is a 


tos | Without Charge | 


whose record is full of successes for advertisers. 








Write us for circulars and sample copy of Tur 
Kincs’ Jester. A postal card costs but one cent 
and may save you many dollars. 


HIERBERT Boot K ING & BROTHER, 


EXPERT 


ADVERTISING 202 > Y« City; 
LER Broadway, N. Y. City 
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For the Advertiser who patronizes ALDEN & 
FAXON, 66 & 68 W. 3d Street, Cincinnati, 













Ohio. 

We write, design, illustrate advertisements, 
and place them advantageously. We’ve 20 
years’ experience, and an immense business. 

’ Many experts in our employ. Prices low for 


class of work done. 

We use ART extensively in Advertising. 
Nothing like it for an advertiser. 50 “‘ Sugges- 
tions for Illustrative Advertising ’’? sent you for 
4 cents in stamps —‘‘ big hits’’— they illustrate 
any business. What’s your address? Ours is 


ALDEN & FAXON, 


66 & 68 W. Third St., «Cincinnati, 0. 





TRADE MARK, TRADE MARK. 


% 





——_————————"|_ Suppose that after you have absorbed what this book 
on BUSINESS BUILDING has to tell you, you have communicated with Mr. 
Fowler, the author, and he sees his way clear to writing something about your 
business that will bring you greater sales or profit. Perhaps the best way of giv- 
ing the public what he writes, or a part of what he writes, will be through news- 
paper advertising. But he says he is no advertising agent, and will place no 
advertising. What then? 

Why, then you need me! 

1 AM AN ADVERTISING AGENT. I have put many years of work, experience, 
and study in the great field of newspaper advertising. Probably a million dollars 
or more have been expended in newspaper advertising under my charge. 

I PLACE ADVERTISING. I can secure you the right papers at the right price, 
and give you the most satisfactory service throughout, in any papers in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, etc. 

I invite correspondence or a personal call. 


WM. WATTENBERG, 
21 Park Row (Ground Floor), 
New York. 


HIGH GRADE 
DVERTISING 


I don’t care to place questionable advertising — my 
business is conservative—I give personal attention to 
all of it—a few good customers are worth more to me 
than many poor ones—it is my business to work in 
your interest — no one can quote you lower rates — 
many cannot present so low rates—I only want a few 
more customers—I don’t charge anything for esti- 
mates — It may pay you to write me — you can’t lose 
any thing—perhaps both may gain much. 

COLIN C. CAMERON, 


53 Summer St., Boston. 
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Scott 


is nothing to the difference between ordinary advertising 
and our kind. 


If you're a plodder, you'll make a business-name and 
some money, perhaps, in 20 years—without advertising. 


(An inch now and then, of your own copy—that’s not advertising. ) 


We'll Put You 
to the Front— 
In a Year. 


Isnt 19 Years Worth Saving? 





Send to-day for sample ads., booklets, lists and how-it’s-done. 


Lord & Thomas, 
Newspaper Advertising, 
45749 Randolph St., 
Chicago. 
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TO THE ADVERTISING PUBLIC. 


OFFICE OF THE 
EUREKA ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. 
1892. 
Mr. ADVERTISER, y 

Dear Sir :— Our purpose at this time is not to preach you a sermon, talk 
you tired, or “bore” you with “our advice,” but rather to tell you, briefly and 
pointedly, a few truths about advertising. 

You are a business man. You want to succeed among your fellows. 
How best can you do this is the all important question? We would fain answer, 
by judicious advertising, and that word judicious means a vast deal in this sense. 

’Tis true, anybody can advertise, but only a few can make it pay, and 
herein lies the secret. The average business man either don’t know how, don’t 
care, or, perchance, don’t have the time to give it proper attention. Either one 
of these causes will lose him thousands of dollars every year. Now for a remedy. 

The Eureka Advertising Agency is a channel through which you can 
reach millions of readers all over the United States, quicker, cheaper, and more 
effective than any other way. It combines business tact, brains, and, best of 
all, a perfect system. It can win you dollars where you have been gaining cents. 
It will place for you one line or one million lines, one inch or one million 
inches in any paper in the United States or Canada, and thereby increase your 
business and save you many dollars. 

Street-car advertising at present is one of the most popular and effective 
mediums. In fact, some of the largest advertisers prefer it to any other. In 
this we can likewise suit you. We have exclusive control of all street-car adver- 
tising in the cities of Binghamton, Syracuse, Auburn, Utica, Cortland, Homer, 
Oneida, Ithaca, Jamestown, Dunkirk, and Fredonia, N. Y., and Scranton and 
Erie, Pa. A total of five hundred cars, all fitted with regulation racks. 

We publish the Eureka Newspaper Guide, a book containing upwards of 
six hundred pages, and neatly bound in cloth. It is a complete and trustworthy 
census of the newspaper business of the United States, and an invaluable aid 
to all large advertisers and the publishing craft in general. It will have a gen- 
eral circulation throughout the country, and advertisers who use its columns 
cannot fail to reap rich benefits. 

We also publish the Stone Opera House Programme, of Binghamton, which 
for its kind is not surpassed in the country. It is a 6x9, eight-page, book- 
form publication, with lithograph covers. It has a guaranteed circulation of 
200,000 copies per annum. 

As a business man can’t you see in this announcement something in a 
business way that will suit you and your pocket-book? It will cost you 
nothing to talk the matter over with us, and but two cents to write us. 

Very truly yours, 


EUREKA ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Street Car Advertising 


* That he who rides may read” 


3F everybody believed in street-car advertising, and there was 
enough street-car advertising space to go around, everybody 
would advertise in street cars. 

The combined advertising space of all the street-cars in 
America would not allow of more than one tenth of one 
per cent. of advertisers to advertise therein. 

There are no advertising mediums in existence of less space, and of 





more preferred positions. 

The reason that all advertisers do not believe in street-car advertising 
is simply because all advertisers do not believe in any one thing. 

When the majority of people of every community, where there is a 
street car, or an elevated railway, spend from one half hour to an hour 
and a half a day inside of a car, sitting facing each other, with no particu- 
lar desire to look out of the windows, because they have seen the land- 
scape and city views a thousand times before, and know every rock, and 
tree, and fence, and back-door along the line of their human life- 
pilgrimage, with nothing to do, unless they read, and tiring of reading 
before they reach their destination, it is fair to presume that a sign of 
anything, in type large enough to be read by anybody, posted up directly 
in front of them, where they could not help seeing it if they would, ought 
to present to the advertiser of about everything used, worn, or looked at, 
advertising standing by itself, alone in its value, to be compared with 
nothing, for there is nothing just like it. 

The value of a sign on a fence, or on a rock, by which pass pedestrians, 
and horsemen, and carriage people, has been pronounced, by advertisers of 


character, a good method of advertising, particularly on account of its 
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economy, yet while the passer-by must read the lines on the fly, he seldom 
stops to absorb them. 

Inside of the car, signs and readers are propelled together. 

Signs stare one in the face, and so remain as long as he remains in the 
car. 
In front of car signs stand and sit, year in and year out, the people of 
every community, of every class, from the lowest to the highest. 

The buyers in every town and every city are habitual and perpetual 
riders of street conveyances. 

The advertising sign in the street-car cannot be classed with mediums 
given away. It is a part dof the car, and to ride on the car costs money. 
Without a stretch of business imagination, one may say that the advertis- 
ing sign in a street-car must be reckoned with that grade of medium 
bought and paid for, although the reader pays individually nothing for it. 


If you read this sign 


others will read yours. 





Plate No. 1. 


When the greatest advertisers of the world, the men who are now suc- 
cessful, and have travelled in success since they were born, are regular, 
continuous advertisers in street-cars, it is absurd for any croaker to push 
forward individual opinion to the detriment of advertising which has risen 
to standard grade. 

The street-car offers valuable advertising space to both local and 
national advertisers. Both derive, substantially, an equal benefit from it, 
for the street-car is one of the very few advertising mediums which the 
retailer and wholesaler, the local and the national merchant, can consider 
in the same business light. 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING. ps! 


Advertising in street-cars naturally includes horse-cars, electric-cars, 
tramway-cars, elevated railway-cars, and anything used for local traffic, 
between two not far distant points. Suburban trains would be reckoned 
in this class, if they received advertising. 

Advertising on elevated railway platforms and depots, directly in view 
of all those at the depots, and always before the travellers in passing 
trains, must be considered, substantially, the same as advertising within 
the cars, and many advertisers, on account of the larger space available, 
consider station advertising more valuable than interior car advertising. 
People look out of the cars as they draw near a station, that they may 
know what station it is, and every sign on the station is liable to be seen 
by every elevated railway traveller. 

The one great criticism on street-car advertising is, that the advertiser 


See that hump? 


Plate No. 2. 


attempts to tell too long a story. There is no other place so emphatically 
demanding extreme brevity as street-car advertising. 

That famous sign, Plate No. 1, has become an advertising classic and 
can stand as a model of perfection in the art of street-car advertising. 
The whole story is told here, and it is so brief, and so plain, that no one 
can misunderstand it. 

Street-car advertising offers the wholesale and retail advertiser opportu- 
nity to tell something fresh each week, for here constant change is invalu- 
able, weekly changes being somewhat preferable to daily changes, for daily 
changes are too expensive to justify the additional cost. 

Those famous lines in Plates Nos. 2 and 8 applying to two articles of 
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woman’s necessity, have done more to attract attention, and sell goods, 
than a thousand and one other lines which cannot mean more, while 


consuming many more words. 


The Rounded Rib 


on Holding Edges. 





Plate No. 3. 


An advertisement in a street-car reading like Plate No. 4, is worth 
something, but not near as much as it might be worth. 

An advertisement like Plate No. 4, in the first place, doesn’t mean any- 
thing in particular; in the second place, there are too many words in it; 


B&TS OATS] PATS! 


We sell every kind of hat at lower 
prices than anybody else in town. 
Stylish, first-class, gentlemen’s Hats, 
warranted to wear, always satisfac- 
tory. Hats repaired, ironed, and 
pressed. 


JOHN SMITH & CO., 44 Smith Ave., Smithville. 


Plate No, 4. 





and in the third place, it is not typographically arranged with any ceete 
of effectiveness. 

It is suggested that perhaps the advertisement in Plate No. 5, might 
bring more business. 

There is something catchy about the advertisement of Plate No. 5. It 
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is a new way of putting an old thing. It gives the information that a five 
dollar hat is sold for four dollars, and presents the reason for it, without 











The reason why we sell our 
$5 Derby Hat for $4 is our 
business. It is your business 
to get a $5 hat for $4. 

John Smith & Co., 4 Smith Ave. 


Plate No. 5. 


really giving the reason. A business man will read it, and he is likely to 
follow it. 

Take the advertisement in Plate No. 6, for example. It comes about as 
near being worth nothing as any advertisement can be, and particularly so 
for street cars. A woman isn’t likely to read it, for she cannot read it 
easily, and it is altogether too long to gain attention. 

An advertisement like Plate No. 6 is worth little. It does not make a 





To the Ladies of Smithville. 


Weare selling everything which ladies wear, from 
underclothes to cloaks and shawls. Our stock is com- 
plete with all the new and latest styles. The quality of 
our goods is unexcelled. Our departments are replete 
with large stocks of seasonable goods. Our millinery 
department is resplendent with the nobbiest of fresh 
designs, and our underwear department presents every- 
thing in this line at lowest possible prices. 


JOHN SMITH & CO., 44 Smith Ave, Smithville, 







Plate No. 6. 


specialty of anything, because it makes a specialty of too many things at 
once, and simply crowds effective space which might be used to advantage. 
It is suggested that only one of these specialties be advertised at a time, 
and that the advertisement in Plate No. 7 in a street-car might be 
effective. 
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If a manufacturer has a harness particularly adapted to gentlemen’s 
driving horses, a card like Plate No. 8 in the street-cars might attract 
attention. 

It is frequently advisable to advertise one point at a time in street-car 





DO YOU WEAR 
UNDERWEAR 7? 


Of course you do. We have enough 
underwear for all the well-to-do ladies of 
Smithville, at sub-bottom prices, simply 
because we can afford to sell at these 
prices. John Smith, 44 Smith Ave. 









Plate No. 7. 


advertising, and continue the points from week to week, if the points are 
sufficiently distinct to allow them to be presented individually, and in 
most every article there are plenty of strong points of personality, largely 
complete in themselves. 


Illustrations can generally be advantageously used in street-car advertis- 


DO YOU DRIVE A HORSE? 


THE STAR HARNESS IS BUILT 
TO WEAR, AND WEARS. ITIS 
THE LIGHTEST HARNESS GOOD 
FOR ANYTHINC. EVERY HAR- 
NESS DEALER HAS IT. AS YOU 
CO BY, DROP IN TOLOOK AT IT. 











Plate No. 8. 


® . . . . . ° ‘ 
ing, but do not illustrate anything you sell if the illustration will not do 


it credit. Take some illustration of general character, of sufficient signifi- 
cance, or beauty, to attract attention. 


The trade-mark idea is justifiable in street-car advertising. Some ad- 
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vertisers believe that the appearance of their trade-mark, with nothing 
else, in street-cars, indirectly does them more good than change of adver- 
tisement. 

While the writer is not disposed to admit it, he cannot avoid the argu- 










The reason the Smith car- 
pet wears longer than all 
other carpets is because it 
is made better than all 
other carpets. "Nough said. 


Plate No. 9. 


ment in favor of trade-mark advertising. In this respect, he simply 
suggests that there be a combination of trade-mark advertising, and fresh 
advertising, the trade-mark appearing with the fresh advertising part of 
the time, appearing by itself part of the time, and not appearing with the 
advertisement the rest of the time. 

The typographical appearance of the street-car card must receive as 





Good Morning, My Dear! 


How shabby your shoeslook. Ten cents 
of your money, two minutes of your time, 
and folks will think you have a new pair 
of shoes every morning. Everybody sells 
Smith Shoe Dressing. 





Plate No, 10. 


much importance as the wording of the lettering itself. In street-car 
advertising typographical appearance is vitally essential. 
The finest grade of bright lithography, strikingly bold and simple, and 








ADVERTISING. 
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letter press combinations of color, more than pay their additional cost in 
effectiveness. 

The reader is referred to the chapter headed “Signs,” which especially 
bears upon this subject. 

The man who spends six dollars for street-car advertising, and five 
dollars for the production of the advertisement, is as foolish as the man 
who feeds his trotting horse upon sour oats and cow fodder hay. 


OH, MAMA DEAR! 


You have forgotten that bottle 
of Jones’s Food! 

How hard baby cried for it, 
yesterday ! 





Plate No, 11, 


ADVERTISING ON THE NEW YORK 
ELEVATED RAILWAYS. 
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IT PAYS 

TO ADVERTISE WHERE }* 

IT MUST BE SEEN |x 
EVERY DAY. 
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Manhattan Railway Advertising & News Co, 


SS MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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In making your estimates for advertising 
don’t forget street cars if you want to be 


“In the Swim.” 


This kind of advertising appeals to all classes ; 
is the cheapest for circulation covered of any 
known medium, and knows no morning, noon, 
nor evening editions, but, like the brook, it 


éé 
©oes on Forever.” 


You, of course, wish it attended to by a 
concern who will do it right. 


_ 
CARLETON & KISSAM 


, orale 
rol over OOOO Full-time: ities an Zyuipped 


with the Patent Concave Rack, giving uniformity of display. 


SE 


For Rates, Folders, etc., address 


CARLETON & KISSAM. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
50 Bromfield Street, Times Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Providence, Rochester, Buffalo, Newark, Columbus, St. : 


Paul, Cincinnati, and Minneapolis. 
Sir Oe a oY ay 
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F you want to advertise with profit to your- 
self, and confer a benefit on your fellow 
men, place the ad. where it will be seen, that 
‘He who runs or rides may read.” A few 
words judiciously placed will catch the eye, 
while a string of phrases are ignored. This 
is the experience of ToL Ayers Hawley St, 
Boston, Mass., who has made a specialty of 
street car and elevated railroad and station 
advertising for the last ten years, and refers 
to the leading advertisers of this country and 
Europe to prove the truth and success of this 
statement. Patrons sending a line to the above 
address will be waited on promptly and fur- 
nished details, 





Advertisement Writing 


“°?T1s not so much how much ts said —’ tis how it’s said”’ 


\ HE man who frames an invariable rule to govern his adver- 
| tisement writing is simply a fool. 

An arbitrary principle may be strictly adhered to in rail- 
road building, even to the always uniform size of the regu- 
lation bolts and screws, and the curves and gullies provided 
for years before the first blow of the pickaxe, but no man has been born 
who can back his claim of right to dictate a set policy, or to run a string 
of fixed regulations, for the writing of all advertisements. 

The author has given many years to constant practice, and has prefaced 
those years with the hardest preparatory training, and kind friends have 
been known to speak well of some of his work, and its results; yet, to-day, 
he does not know how to write an advertisement which he would dare 
present as representing a style, or principle of advertisement writing 
positive to improve with the age of even six months. 

The advertisement writer is but a counterpart of the physician. He 
does his best. He brings his special education, long practice, and con- 
scientious desire to his labor — to more often succeed than to fail. 

One can no more formulate a definite plan of advertising composition 
and style, before being filled with the knowledge of the to-be-treated 
article, than can the. physician write his prescription before feeling the 
pulse of his patient. 

Advertisement writing depends as much upon surrounding conditions 
as is the mercury dependent upon the temperature for its rise and fall. 

A style which will raise garden seeds might bury pianos. 

Lot’s wife is a good trade mark for a corn beef man, but a mighty poor 
one for a Vermont dairy. 
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The best kind of an advertising plan for a hotel or steamboat is not 
always effective for any other line of business. 

Some good style, with the best writer of it, may make a fool of the 
writer, and positively injure the goods advertised, by the silly persistence 
of continually using it. 

That which is fresh and wholesome to- -day, i is often very stale and un- 
attractive to-morrow. 

There has never been invented a style of advertising which grew better 
with age. 

An intelligent handling of all good styles, with as many original ones 
as can be thought of, one at a time, is a hundred times more effective 
than any continuous one, no matter how good it may be. 

There are several kinds of originality, of all degrees of quality. 

Any idiot can be original. 

Sensible originality is the only kind marketable. 

Years ago, big type, bold-headed statements, and hackneyed sentences, 
filled the advertising columns of the newspapers, with about as much art 
and refinement about them as there is melody in bedlam. 

Then came a change. 

The reaction has created a whirlwind of businesslike and unbusiness- 
like art, and advertising lore. 

Story writers and poets turned their attention to the profitable field of 
advertisement composition, until a part of the better class of advertisements 
are made up to satisfy the taste of the members of the Monday Morning 
Club, or of the Authors’ and Artists’ League. 

Many professional advertisement writers have jumped as far above the 
people as they were once beneath them. | 

An advertisement is a simple announcement of something to sell, 
coupled with more or less of an appeal to somebody to buy it. 

The man who expects his good advertisements to sell his goods without 
salesmen or agents is as foolish as the man who expects the salesman. to 
make sales without the preliminary skirmish which advertising vee 
makes. 

The advertisement and the salesman together fight the battle of trade. 

Because one does a style of advertising, which, continued for a century, 
pays, is no argument that intelligent variety would not pay better. 
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Advertising generally pays something, even when handicapped by botch 
work. Give it half a chance, and it will bring in results. It is often a 
question of making it pay better. 

The great criticism in advertising is too little space, and too much 
matter. 

Many a man attempts to tell the story of his trade within the measure 
of aninch. He can’t do it. 

An advertisement, pure and simple, consists entirely of the advertise- 
ment in the newspaper. Such an advertisement will very likely bring in 
many inquiries for a ten cent chromo, or a box of flavored toothpicks, but 
if the advertisement announces regular goods of trade there is little or no 
chance of the advertisement being a direct means of direct selling. 

Advertisement writing is simply a part of business management, or 
rather of business capital itself. Successful advertisements must dovetail 
and harmonize with every department of business. The more advertising 
done, the more business should be shaped to meet that advertising, that it 
may work in conjunction with it. 

The coat on the office boy, the letter-head in the book-keeper’s drawer, 
the store furniture, the lights, the show windows, are all accessories before, 
or after an advertising fact. 

If an advertisement be cordial, and have in it the essence of truth, it is 
absolutely necessary that the reception to the possible customer should be 
as cordial and as honest. 

Change of advertisements is absolutely necessary. 

No advertiser should allow the same advertisement to appear more than 
a few times, unless the advertisement be a card, or giving such definite 
information that it is necessary to continue it indefinitely. 

Only the cheap newspapers object to resetting advertisements. The 
leading publications would rather reset them than not, because the proprie- 
tors of leading papers not only have the facility to reset advertisements, 
but are ever anxious to make their advertising columns pay their adver- 
tisers. 

When the advertiser can think of nothing new to say about his article, 
let him send a courteous note to the publisher requesting him to reset the 
advertisement in a style far removed from that then appearing. 

The sense of experience, where experience has built its right to dictate 
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by experimenting with all experimental styles of advertising, has labored 
hard in proving that the strength of advertising is in the change and 
novelty of it. 

The advertisement which reads 


BEST PIANOS 
ab 
JOHN SMITH’S 


undoubtedly has a certain amount of business-bringing in it, but it can 
never do as much good for John Smith as it would if he had something 
else to say about his pianos than that they are “the best.” 

The discipline of experience teaches constant change of style in adver- 
tising. It has made one believe that no one style of advertising, no 
matter how profitable or how much it be recommended, is worth anywhere 
near as much as it was when it was new and fresh for the advertiser. 

Whether the style be modern, or that of the poster style in the back- 
woods weekly, it cannot retain for the advertiser who uses it the full 
vigor of business-bringing strength after it has run the course of a year. 

The Pica reading-letter style of advertising has paid, it is now paying, 
and it may continue to pay for ages, but it cannot be worth as much as it 
was when its brightness was undimmed by age. 

The man who advertises by descriptive matter this month, had better 
advertise by more open matter next month. 

The man who has persisted in the primer style of advertising for three 
months can well consider the advisability of hunting up some new style 
for the next three months. 

The primer style is good. It was invented by one of the brightest ad- 
vertising experts which the world has produced. It was presented to the 
American reader at a time when advertisement writing was going back to 
the conventionality of the Dark Ages. The public was delighted. Some- 
thing new under the advertising sun had come to it. 

The well-written primer, particularly that written by this genius in 
primer writing, is a work of business literature. 

Any advertiser can to great advantage use the primer style, but he 
should not persistently use it, after it, good as it may be, becomes a 
catalovued chestnut. 
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No man thinks of keeping on his counters the same goods arranged in 
the same way, indefinitely. The shrewd business man buys new goods, 
or rearranges his old ones. He is constantly changing things so to be up 
with the times, if not a little ahead of them. He is putting down a new 
carpet in his office, white-washing his walls; — up goes a new sign ; — 
perhaps he is building a new store. 

The quantity of business sagacity is shown by the ever constant endeavor 
to make people see that the business man is attending to business, and 
ready for more business. 

There is no part of business which so absolutely requires constant 
change, originality, different style of expression, and manner of expressing 
it, than does the advertisement. 

Because a man has always done business under gas light, is that fact a 
good argument against the electric light ? 

Is there any sense in persisting in one line of action without branching 
from it sufficiently to discover other lines or branches, which although not 
of material change, are sufficient to attract those people who have never 
before been reached ? 

Radical changes are dangerous. The business man who has made a 
success working along one path, had better keep his feet in that path until 
they step off of it forever, but the feet can be in the path, while the arms 
are reaching out for newer and fresher things, while the head is bobbing 
from one side to another, inhaling the higher air of enterprise, sending to 
the feet a new circulation, born from the mother of the times. 

The old fogy idea of persistently following in the old ruts, because the 
old ruts have held the business, is absolutely sure to bring no new business, 
and it even may not hold the old. 

The house which can get new business is generally the store which 
holds all the old business. 

The man who is advertising in a dignified way, need not, for sake of 
change, advertise in an undignified one. There are as many kinds of dig- 
nity as there are of anything else. 

An advertisement is that which a man sends out to ask the people to 
come to him. Would the same man think of asking his wife’s sister on 
Monday to “Come to see us;”’ on Tuesday to “Come to see us;” and 
repeat the same hackneyed invitation for the balance of the week, and so 
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on until the woman dies, or comes to see him? If the same man ask the 
same woman to come to see his family on Monday, and if she does not 
come Monday, to say to her on Tuesday, “ We are going to have strawberry 
shortcake for supper, why not drop around to see us?” he adds an induce- 
ment which appeals to her palate. If she does not accept it, on Wednes- 
day he may say: ‘“‘ My wife and I are going to take a ride to the Falls; 
would you like to accompany us?” Here he adds still another induce- 
ment, something which appeals to another side of her natural desire. The 
plain invitation is still there, but so framed that it becomes interestingly 
cordial. It is simply a different way of saying the same thing, with the 
weight of the invitation increased by its attractiveness. The adver- 
tisement is nothing more or less than this sort of invitation, only it is 
more general; but it must be varied as often as any other invitation, to 
attract the new, as well as to hold the old. 

The advertiser who finds his advertising is not drawing, had better 
investigate the fault in himself before he investigates the fault in the 
paper, or that in the not-yet-come-to-him customer. 

On general principles the more space an advertiser takes, the more people 
will read his advertisement; but it makes no difference whether the space 
be one inch or four pages, change of style is just as necessary as is change 
of collar and cuffs on the clerk who stands behind the counter. 

Advertise the goods for sale, not the men who sell them. 

Beyond a few of the great concerns, which are in themselves of Barnum- 
like conspicuousness, whose names are trade-marks of business, the firm 
name is worth comparatively little beyond its good reputation, its age, and 
the enterprise attached to it, all of which accumulate intrinsic value, but 
none of which justify bill-board advertising, nor is it necessary that the 
name should be at the top, in the middle, and at the bottom, all together 
in any one advertisement, set in type of the largest size, at tremendous 
sacrifice of good space, and acting as a direct handicap to the salability of 
the goods for sale. 

The following advertisement is taken from one which recently appeared 
in a New York daily paper. The original advertisement occupied twelve 
inches space, set in six inches double column. It is reproduced, some- 
what in proportionate facsimile. While this advertisement is considered 
worse, both in the arrangement of words and typographical appearance, 
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there are many, more poorly written, and more clumsily put together 
advertisements. 


G. JONES, 


WILL PLACE ON SALE, MONDAY, UNEQUALLED VARIETIES OF 


FINE GARPETS, ORIENTAL RUGS, MATTINGS, 
UPHOLSTERY and FURNITURE 


of every description, for city and country residences at extraordinarily 
low prices. Also the following Special Bargains: 
(Second Floor.) 

SOLID OAK SIDE TABLES, with Metal Trimmings, and OAK 
BOOK-CASES, with Glass Doors, at #10.00 each, 

OAK ROCKERS, handsomely carved, from $14.50 to $22.00 
each; reduced from $25.00 to $35.00. 

Main Floor.) 

IRISH PUINT LACE CURTAINS at $7.50 per pair; reduced from 
$10.50. 

IMPORTED CHENILLE TABLE COVERS, two yards square, at 
$3.00 each; reduced from $4.25. 

FURNITURE TAPESTRIES, at $3.50 per yard; reduced from 
$5 50. 

FURNITURE SLIP COVERS, elegantly cut and made for suites 
of seven pieces, material included, at $8.50 per suite. 

Orders for reupholstering Furniture executed at low prices. 


SOUTH AMERICAN HAIR MATTRESSES 
AND INODOROUS FEATHER PILLOWS. 





Furnished at Very Low Prices. 


Shades A. Specialty. 


G. JONES, 


Plate No. 1, 








In Plate No. 1 the name of Jones, and his address, appear twice; once 
is sufficient. The name occupies about ten times too much space, and 
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there is about a dozen times too much matter in the advertisement, par- 
ticularly considering the small space it occupies, and altogether too much 
in the way it is arranged if it occupied a page. There is no necessity of 
speaking of furniture being adapted to city and country residences. Now- 
adays all furniture is adapted to in town and out. It frequently is a good 
thing to advertise goods for city use, and goods for country people, but 
they should never be advertised together. There is absolutely no sense 
in designating the floors, and what is on them. Nobody cares about the 
floors. People will read this advertisement, for some of them read every 
advertisement, but about one quarter as many people will read it as would 
read it if it appealed to something which they wanted specifically, not 
generally, carrying with it suggestion of household, or personal need. 

The firm name should not occupy more than a very limited space. -It 
had better be at the bottom of the advertisement, in small type, than at the 
top in any size of type, although certain firms believe that there is ad- 
vantage in keeping the firm name at the top, in some distinct and charac- 
teristic lettering, assuming to act as a sort of trade-mark. 

If the name appears at the top it should not appear at the bottom, and 
the firm name should seldom appear more than once in any advertisement. 

If the advertiser has something to suit the necessities of the people, and 
his name be printed in the smallest type at the bottom of the advertise- 
ment, the reader will find it. 

The advertiser who argues that his name should be in the largest type, 
in order that the people may not forget he is advertising, simply shows his 
poor opinion of the effectiveness of advertising. Better make the style of 
the advertisement characteristic than the size of the type in the firm name. 
If the advertisement has anything in it worth reading it will be read, and 
the advertiser’s name discovered. 

Plate No. 2 is the advertisement rewritten and reset in a way which 
is supposed to be more effective, with only one article announced. 

One point the advertiser must never forget: never use a mystifying or 
difficult to pronounce name for anything. 

If buyers cannot easily pronounce the name, they are not likely to atk 
for it. 

Do not set before the prospective reader more than he will read. 

A steady, small stream will fill the bucket to the required fulness. 
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A stream larger than the bucket will fill it, and slop out half of the 
contents. 

There would not be the slightest objection to cramming the advertise- 
ment, if the reader would digest it; but the trouble is the reader will not 
even taste enough of it to learn its flavor. 

An advertisement is a silent drummer; and people in general imagine 
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hang on—at home—we have. 
‘““HONESTY IS OUR POLICY.’’ 
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CASE 


solid oak—glass doors—hard finish 
— handsome — Built to stand dozen 
Spring movings—Even if you have 
another one, you can’t afford not 
to have this one— Yours for 


G. JONES, 
44 Jones St. - 
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Plate No. 2. 


themselves to be opposed to drummers ; and there is certainly an appear- 
ance of objection with a proportion of most ‘folks against advertising in 
general; consequently it is absolutely necessary that the advertisement 
should be so written, that the reader will absorb it before he has time to 
remember the conventional apathy he may suppose he possesses. 

The wording of an advertisement frequently rises to the dignity of sound 
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literary character ; indeed, it is easy, if one possess the ability, to throw 
considerable sensible literary work into the construction of a single head- 
line ; and right here it is opportune to say, that the average business man 
considers himself too much occupied to give the time to the proper con- 
struction of effective advertising. . 

It is no depreciation of a business man’s ability to say that few have, or 
can have, in justice to business affairs, the trained knowledge sufficient to 
make the advertisement as effective as it would be, if he should possess 
that which the present business methods have so far refused to teach 
him. 

It is not intended to imply that the business man can not write, or learn 
to write, a good advertisement. He can so learn, if he will but give intel- 
ligent attention to this essential department of his business; and any 
business man, no matter how busy, to be a successful advertiser, must 
study the methods of advertising thoroughly and carefully, or else engage 
the professional services of some one competent to write and direct his 
advertising. 

In many cases the employing, regularly or occasionally, of such trained 
assistance, is to be recommended. 

The average shoe clerk can write a better shirt advertisement than can 
the maker of shirts. The shoe man is not handicapped by technical shirt 
fact. A shirt to him is a means to an end. He will write only that about 
shirts which interests the shirt wearer. He is the buyer of shirts. He 
knows what a shirt should do. 

Because the advertiser will read his own advertisement, and it pleases 
him, and his wife, and his doctor, his book keeper, and his office boy, there 
is no reason for claiming that the “ don’t-care” public will notice it. 

No more think of crowding your advertisement into crowded space than 
of crowding salesroom. 

One sentence of. crisply printed words is far more effective than a con- 
glomeration of catalogue prose. 

It is all well enough to use small space, if you can hire folks at a reason- ” 
able price to look at it. ’ 

The value of a well written advertisement can hardly be over estimated. 

There are plenty of cases on record where the composition of a single 
effectively written advertisement has been worth several hundred dollars. 
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The idea, resulting in the words, 


“ Fanny Fern writes for the Ledger,” 


as applied to the advertising of that famous national publication, was the 
lightning stroke of genius. These words alone were made to fill entire 
pages in the leading daily papers, and America wondered at the extrava- 
gance of space, and bought the Ledger. 

If head-lines be used, and they are recommended for nine-tenths of the 
advertisements, the burden of the advertisement hangs on the head-line. 

There are some lines of goods which occasionally require extended 
description, but when long descriptions occur it is well not to have them 
run more than once or twice in succession; and the intervening advertise- 
ments should be particularly short and crispy. 

The advertisement of many things can be sub-divided, so that each article 
has a prominent identity. 

Books are published to be sold, and are sold. The purchaser buys the book 
because he wants to read it, and yet every attention is given to the typo- 
graphical make-up of the book, to have it set up in clear, readable type, with 
plenty of space between the lines, and frequent paragraphs. 

If so much attention be given to the typographical appearance of that 
which will be read somewhat irrespective of its appearance, should not 
more care be exercised in the construction of the advertisement, to induce 
people to read that which they imagine they do not really care much 
about reading ? 

The common form of writing advertisements is to put big statements 
into big type. 

Generally a statement cannot be too broad and strong, if it be true. 

There is no objection to using very large display type, provided there 
are not too many similarly prominent lines in the same advertisement. 

Many large type lines should never be close together. They should 
either be separated by blank space, or by printed matter in small type. 

The value of large type is dependent on its contrast with the type 
preceding or following it. Frequently the smallest type, by its very 
minuteness, if there be no large type in the same advertisement, makes 
nearly as conspicuous a line as one set in the largest type. 
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In the majority of advertisements, display lines are used, and probably 
always will be used. They may not look artistic, but there is no denying 
that there is a business look about large type, which cannot be readily 
produced in any other way. 

An advertisement can be instructive in a general way, so as to contain 
positive information, which will be read and looked for, and which cannot 
be read without the substance of the advertisement permeating the re- 
motest recesses of the reader’s brain. 

Direct advertising is. generally better than indirect, but a combination 
of all of the methods is the most effective, and the advertiser should strive 
to follow a style of advertising different from the common style prevalent 
in his territory. 

The personal letter form of advertising, which tells in a gossipy, 
sprightly style, with more or less of description, of the goods offered for 
sale, is to be recommended for frequent use. In this style of advertise- 
ment use few paragraphs, a modest heading, or no heading at all, and Old 
Style Roman, or Full. Face type, is generally the best style of type to set 
itin. The size of the type should not be smaller than will comfortably 
fill the space, unless the advertiser be willing to pay for considerable blank 
space, at the top and bottom of the reading matter. The blank space is 
not wasted, for it not only helps the typographical appearance of the 
advertisement, but, by seeming to make the advertisement so brief, in- 
creases the chances of its being read. 

The negative form of writing advertisements, that is, apparently running 
down the advertiser, provided it be done so that it is plainly intentional, 
is occasionally beneficial. 

For instance, 


‘‘ Brown makes the best candy out of the poorest molasses;”’ 
or, the dry goods dealer might announce, 


‘*The poorest calicoes at the highest prices. No attention 
paid to customers. Shrinkable ginghams warranted not to 
wash. Ten thousand handkerchiefs, not worth five cents ‘ 
apiece, at twelve dollars a dozen.”’ 


This class of advertisement must be written in the broadest style of ex- 
aggeration, and should appear not more than a few times during the year; 
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and never should be used at all if the advertiser have doubts about the 
way the public will understand it. 

If the advertiser or writer possess a humorous vein, he can often use it 
to advantage; but before attempting anything in this line, he must be sure 
that his humor is genuine, not imaginary. No matter how good the humor 
is, the shorter it is the better; and the advertisement should be all humor- 
ous, or not humorous at all. 

Rhymed advertisements are often effective, and as they are little used, 
have the appearance of originality. But if reputation be valued, do not 
- indulge in this sort of advertising, unless the services can be secured of one 
versed in the art of versification. Poor prose is bad enough, but poor 
rhyme is an abomination. 

Avoid the everlasting typographical harangue about bargains. ‘The 
public is thoroughly tired of reading about that which doesn’t often exist, 
and is seldom recognized when it does. Nobody has the slightest confidence 
in a bargain store,— the name itself is a libel on truthfulness. 

The man who advertises impossible bargains, and goods at less than cost, 
would find it would improve his advertisement, at least in a novel way, to 
print 


LTE, Ere, 


at the top of the column, for that is exactly what everybody believes that 
sort of a sale amounts to. 

The old phrase of ‘less than cost” has helped to cost many a man his 
reputation and business. No sensible merchant does business on that 
basis, and printed claims that he does so are transparent lies, pure and 
simple; and the public, be it ever so ignorant, scents a printed li, the 
more so when it is surrounded by a nest of misleading, extravagant state- 
ments. 

Bargains are the chestnuts of trade, and less-than-cost goods parodies 
on nothing. 

Business is done to make money ; everybody knows it; and it is useless 
to attempt to deny principles of trade. 

A truthful advertisement is worth a value in any market; a falsifying 
one is a business boomerang, bringing loss at the rebound. 

There is no objéction to a moderate amount of talk about low prices, 
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but do not talk too much on that score, for folks will not believe you, even 
if you are telling the truth. 

Good goods at fair prices, attention being directed toward the quality 
of the goods more than to the price, will do more good in any market 
than a long-winded harangue on less than cost, and that sort of non- 


sense. 
Many business men believe in, or at least practice, the advertising 


Mrs. JOHN SMITH 


Respectfully announces an Opening, on 
MONDAY, May 25, of a choice line of 
French Goods, just arrived via steamship 
William. The importation consists of 
many beautiful novelties in French Pat- 
tern Hats, Bonnets, etc., while the assort- 
ment of Flowers is the choicest displayed 
this season, many of them not to be dupli- 
cated. Some exquisite Class-Day Hats 
will also be shown, which surpass all 
former efforts in this line. 


Mrs. JOHN SMITH, 


492 and 494 Blank St. 





Plate No. 3. 


doctrine of doing by their neighbors as they would that their neighbors 
should not do by them. Not satisfied with expostulating on the merits of 
their own stock, they spend half their valuable time in digging out the 
faults in their neighbors’ goods, and the evil which exists among their 
competitors. These men advertise selected affirmatives about themselve§, 
and selected negatives about others. This sort of advertising never has 
paid for any length of time, and never will pay. The people care about 
the quality and price of the goods presented, and even though they may be 
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somewhat influenced by comparison, they are never gulled by advertising 
black-mail. 

Do not copy neighbors’ ideas. Each advertisement should be new and 
fresh, and it is well to preserve an identity in all of them easily recogni- 
zable as peculiar to the advertiser. 

The perfection of advertising is in its oneness. 

A conglomeration of the goods forsale in the store is just as sure not to 
bring business as the printing of the entire inventory of the goods. 

People will look at one thing when they will not look at two, and people 
will see one thing when it stands by itself when they will not look at the 
same thing when it stands with others. This is business sense and applies. 
to everything, as well as to advertising. 

Drive one nail at a time, and drive it well —it will clinch itself a great 
deal tighter than if you try to drive two nails with one hammer stroke. 

Plate No. 3 illustrates an opening announcement. There are hundreds 
just like it, a good many better, and some a good deal worse. 

To the people who do not know Mrs. Smith, and the business she is in, who- 
are not familiar with her reputation and the quality of goods she sells, this 
advertisement, unless read through carefully, is absolutely worthless. There 
is no reason to believe that those who do not know Mrs. Smith will take the 
pains to wade through the advertisement, consequently the only good the 
advertisement does is to remind those who know Mrs. Smith that she is alive. 

Plate No. 3 is rewritten to illustrate, by Plates Nos. 4 and 5, two styles 
of advertising style, without the filling. 

Both of these styles can be set in any good newspaper office. 

Let the advertiser paste the following in every hat he owns: 

It amounts to little whether the advertisement pleases the advertiser or not. 
It may be a literary production worthy of literary recognition ; it may be a 
combination of words so beautifully put together that the Monday Morning 
Club will discuss the beauty of its sentiment ; it may read like a poem the 
minister is willing to recite in his pulpit ; and yet it may not have in it that 
business-bringing quality which alone can bring business. 

Many an advertisement which contains but a few words, which seems to 
be sawed out with a rusty saw and nailed together with a broken hammer, 
which appears to have nothing in it in the way of art, may contain the 
germ of business-bringing. What the people want, not what the adver- 
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tiser wants, so long as he keeps within the bounds of respectability. Be- 
cause he likes certain expressions, because his wife admires his beautiful 
style of word-painting, are no reasons that his printed words contain 
business-bringing quality. He better not present them to the public 
unless the public will reciprocate with business. 

The golden rule of advertising is to advertise one thing at a time, and 
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Plate No, 4. 


only one thing, with, of course, certain legitimate additions which come in as 
directly connected with the particular article ; for instance, shirts and drawers 
may be advertised together, likewise collars and cuffs, molasses and syrup. 

The advertiser seems to be afraid that if he does not advertise all he 
has got, people will not buy all he has. No theory stands upon falser 
bottom, for no writer can describe the goods of any store, unless it deal 
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exclusively in one specialty, without using the space of a dictionary to 
describe them in, and dictionary space is not good advertising. Such 
advertisements, no matter how comprehensive they may be, and no matter 
how good they may seem as pure literature, are at best a collection of 
good things so served to appear like a conglomeration of chaff. 


-- Anow all Women - - 


that the French steamship William has arrived with 50 















cases of exquisite designs in beautiful hats and bonnets. 


-- Kats to Amprove - - 


the lovely-plain, and the classically beautiful faces. You 
are cordially invited to make yourself at home in our cosy 


-- Hower of Fashion. - - 


Plate No. 5. 





An advertisement of neckties, although it does not mention shirts, will 
help sell shirts. 

The man who advertises shirts, neckties, collars, cuffs, dress goods, hats, 
caps, boots and shoes, and other things, all at the same time, can be posi- 
tively assured of making no impression upon any one, nor can he have the 
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satisfaction of feeling that he has directly or indirectly pointed out any- 
body’s needs, or suggested to any one that he has something which they 
ought to have. 

The advertiser who advertises a particular kind of shoe, or a particular 
kind of shirt, or a particular kind of dress pattern, or anything else in par- 
ticular, can be assured that his advertisement will catch the eyes of all 
people in particular need of those particular things, and the people are 
liable to call at his store, to see that which he has especially advertised, 
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perhaps to buy, and very likely to purchase a great many other things well 
displayed, or which his shrewd salesmen suggest to them. 1 
If a man have a cold, the line 


“Stop that cough” 


will gain his attention, while the line “ Brown's Syrup cures all dis- 


\ 
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eases ” will pass by his intelligent attention, even though he may read in 
the advertisement that Brown’s Syrup cures a cough. 

The woman who is out of sheeting is more likely to go to the store 
which on that particular day advertises sheeting only, than to the store 
which advertises everything including sheeting. 

There is no objection to a line at the bottom of the advertisement, stat- 
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Plate No. 7. 


ing that everything is for sale, but it is decidedly objectionable to make 
the advertisement general, for general advertising is like scattering shot, 
which kills mighty small game. 

The same newspaper advertisement should seldom run more than twice 
without change; better change it every time. If something new cannot 
be picked out, rewrite the old. If you cannot think of anything new to 
say, reset the old advertisement in different style. 
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and 


Plates Nos. 6, 7, and 8, contain exactly the same words, but are set in 


three distinct styles, typographically. 
Fifty words inside of a man are worth five hundred words outside of 


him. Better impress the reader with one word, and impress him well, 





Look well Fit well Wear well 
Light Strong Stylish 


$15 SUITS 


OR 


Gentlemen. 


JOHN SMITH, 3 
44 Smitb St. { 


Plate No, 8. 











than to throw at him a wordy flood which he will not read, and if he does, 
will not retain enough of it to remember that he has ever seen it. 

Make every advertisement readable. 

Remember that the advertisement should be written for the eye of the 
reader, not as a means of personal gratification to the advertiser. 

Do not have half the advertisement blow, the balance bluster. 

Have all of the sentences short, and complete. 

Always see a proof of the advertisement. 

Brevity is the soul of advertising, as it is of about everything else. 


Writing Puffs 


“ Of news and business rightly mixed” 


HE constructor of the pioneer newspaper advertisement very 
naturally conceived the idea of producing a reading notice 
to accompany it, and engineered the printing of the earliest 
commercial puff. 

To France is due the origin of the word puff. 

Among the French, years ago, a certain prevalent style of head dress 
was called pouff. In arrangement it consisted of the hair of the head 
raised high over cushions of horse hair, and ornamented with objects 
indicative of the taste of the wearer, or to display historical incidents 
which had occurred in the wearer’s family. 

The Duchesse d’ Orleans, on her first appearance at Court after the birth 
of a son and heir, adorned her pouff with the representation of the nursery, 
the baby, a cradle, the nurse, and a basket full of playthings, all exqui- 
sitely executed in gold and enamel. 

Madame d’ Egmont, the Duc de Richelieu’s daughter, after her father 
had taken Fort Mahon, wore, in commemoration of the event, on her pouff, 
a little fortress worked in diamonds, with mechanically working sentinels, 
run by clock-work. 

This advertisement of personal victory appears to be the origin of the 
present word puff, which is now applied to that class of reading matter in 
the newspapers. 

The use of the puff is perfectly legitimate, and its universal use the 
best evidence of its importance. 

There is no class of advertising more abused than the apparently harm- 





less reading notice. 
It is generally assumed by the advertiser that he is entitled to reading 


notices, free of charge, if he be a regular advertiser. 
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Many publishers have offered to him unlimited reading notices, as a 
sort of bait to get his advertising, consequently he has, by this over-gen- 
erosity, become unappreciative of the courtesy. 

The value of an advertising medium can frequently be determined by 
its unwillingness to print promiscuous reading notices. 

Every particle of space in any publication, whether in the advertising 
columns, in the news columns, or in the literary columns, is merchandise, 
as much so as hats, overcoats, or pianos. 

The publisher has no more right to consider his space anything but mer- 
chandise than has the merchant a right to claim that his stock in trade is 
for free distribution. 

When the stock in trade is worth nothing the merchant is willing to 
give it away. 

When the advertising space is worth nothing the publisher is as willing 
to give it away. 

Good advertising space, like good merchandise, is worth a price in any 
market, and will bring that price if handled in a businesslike way. 

The liberal advertiser is entitled to courtesy if he shows courtesy in 
return. He must remember that reciprocity is the life of business; that 
he cannot receive unless he gives; that the publisher is of as much value 
to him as he can be to the publisher. 

The value of a reading notice is reckoned almost wholly in its value as 
a news item, or an item of interesting reading. 

If the reading notice is nothing more or less than an advertisement it 
is unworthy of a position among the news, and if it is found there, it 
indicates, generally, that the reading matter space of the paper is worth 
comparatively little. 

The plan used by several newspapers, of printing the puffs all in one 
column, interspersing them with alleged‘news items, or miscellany, gives 
to such advertising puffs comparatively little value, certainly no more 
value than an out and out advertisement. Such special notice departments 
are recognized as paid matter, and the major part of the notices are of 4 
class frequently below the line of respectability. 

The fundamental principles of direct advertising apply conversively to 
puffing. 

Pufting, to be worth much of anything, should be indirect. The line, 
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‘“* The best goods are at Brown’s,”’ 


are hardly worth the paper they cover in the newspaper. 

If the business of the puff is transparent, then the contents spill upon 
rocky ground. ; 

The puff should be news of some sort, with as much cat-in-the-meal 
about it, as it will absorb without showing it upon the surface. 

For instance, a dry goods store is advertising attractions in cottons. If 
the item in the local columns of the newspaper says that 


‘ Brown’s cottons are unequalled, and everybody should buy them;”’ 
practically no benefit is derived. But if the item read that 


“ Truckman Smith’s largest wagon was obliged to make four 
trips from the depot to convey the first shipment of Brown’s 
cottons ;”’ 


or that: 


‘One of the largest wagons in town passed up Main Street 
four times yesterday, loaded with cotton cloth, each package 
being marked Brown & Co.,”’ 


the people read the item as news; and nine-tenths of them believe it 
to be news, uninfluenced by the advertiser. 

Of course a puff is instantly recognized by the experienced advertiser, 
but the experienced advertiser is in the vast minority. 

It is only necessary to so regulate the substance of the puff that none 
save the experienced will readily discover the intentional import of it. 

If the puff should be recognized as a puff, provided it did not contain 
mis-statement, no injury is done, save that a large proportion of its value 
to the advertiser is lost. 

There is not a great deal of benefit to be derived from the disappointment, 
or surprise, sort of a puff; that is, the article which opens upon some 
readable subject, interests the reader at the start, continues the interest, 
and climaxes it with a bald-headed reference to the article advertised. 
Such a puff disgusts the reader, and is very liable to counteract the in- 
tention of its writer. 

Dealers in almost everything, can, by a little ingenuity and time, invent 
and prepare reading notices containing matter of sufficient interest to 
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give excuse for their appearance in the reading columns of the news- 
paper. 

Any editor would rather print a dozen fairly interesting reading notices 
than to print one regular out-and-out puff. 

One interesting reading notice is worth a dozen puffy puffs to any ad- 
vertiser. 

So construct the puff that the puffy part of it naturally becomes a part 
of its substance without apparent intention. For instance the following 
is at worst semi-local news: 


‘* For over a month customers at Brown Brothers’ dry goods 
store have noticed the huge pile of Himalayan shawls which 
rise from the shawl counter. Yesterday Mr. John Brown 
offered a half holiday to the clerk who guessed the nearest to 
the total retail price of the shawls contained in the pile. The 
guesses ran from $500 to $1,500, and Mr. William Williams won 
by a guess of $800, which was within $7.50 of the correct 
answer, the pile containing 201 shawls, with an average price of 
about four dollars, the cheapest shawl being marked $1.75, and 
the most expensive $12.” 


People will read the above item, and the local paper is glad to print it, 
yet it contains a most pronounced puff, calling especial attention to the 
stock of shawls at Brown Brothers’ store ; speaks particularly of the big 
pile, which will attract people ; tells the average price of the shawls; the 
lowest price of the shawls; and the highest price ; in fact, it gives about 
all the information desired, without appearing to give it at all. 

No store can exist which is not equal to creating newsy puffs. The 
motion of business is constantly turning out newsy items, which simply 
need collecting and adapting, to answer the triple purpose of being accept- 
able to the newspaper, reader, and advertiser. 

One two-line squib in the news columns is worth a dozen in the regular 
column of puffs. 

Keep out of the company of puffs. 

Have all the puffs so newsy that they are worthy a place with the 
news. 

Have nothing appear in the reading columns of the paper which can 
disgust the sensible reader. There are some people in every community 
who will be disgusted at anything. It is useless to attempt to avoid their 
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criticisms, but it is essential to avoid the criticisms of the average 
reader. 

The puff in no way takes the place of the legitimate advertisement ; it 
is simply supplementary to it, and without the. regular advertisement, 
would be worth but little, if anything. 

The character and standing of a firm can be very much increased by 
judiciously arranged puffs, and it can be very much injured by indiscrimi- 
nate puffy puffs. 

The extensive advertiser can obtain a reasonable number of newsy 
puffs in the paper in which he advertises, and a little care and attention 
by himself and employees will make it a very easy matter to construct as 
many of these newsy puffs as any local paper will feel justified in printing, 
and as many as it would be advantageous for the advertiser to use. 

Testimonials are a form of puff, and, when occasionally used, very 
effective ones. 

Testimonials must be short, and come to the point ina pointed way. 
If the writer of a testimonial does not construct it so that it is readable, 
in most cases it is better not to print it. Generally, the writer will not 
object to a reasonable amount of editing, that is, putting the testimonial 
into presentable shape. 

Testimonials can be used in the direct advertisement, or can be printed 
in the news columns. 

If the advertiser be able to write his own puffs; it is better for him to 
do so. If he cannot write them, it is generally easy to find some 
employee who has the ability of constructing news items. In case such an 
employee cannot be found, the editor will dash them off by the yard, but 
the advertiser should see to it that no puff whatever appears, unless he 
has seen the manuscript, or a proof of it. Many an editor, as a return 
courtesy, has written puffs which have been of direct injury, when the 
opposite was intended. 

It is suggested that the advertiser request his employees to be on the 
lookout for items of business interest, conversations with customers, statis- 
tical articles, or anything else which would be of interest to the public. 

Women clerks are particularly proficient in this line, yet any bright 
young man, with his wits about him, can produce two or three of these 
items a week, worthy of being printed. 
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The employer can not be too much impressed with the tremendous advan- 
tage to be gained by interesting his employees in his advertising. 

Many an employee can write better advertisements than can the mer- 
chant himself. 

Employees, as a general thing, see more of the average common people 
than can the merchant. They are more in touch with the people. They 
feel the pulse of the popular heart. They know more what the people will 
buy than the merchant knows himself, and their advice, suggestions, and 
help in the advertising department should be encouraged. 

There is little value in a straight, out-and-out puff. For instance, a 
reading notice like the following is worth something, but not as much as 
it might be worth, and it cannot be made to appear in a first-class local 
paper because no such paper will say that one man’s goods are the “ best’’: 


John Smith & Co. are selling the best one dollar straw hat in 
the market. Now is the time to buy a hat. Buy one before 
the rush comes. 


The above notice is thoroughly objectionable. It illustrates a general 
style of common puff-writing. To make over an item like this into a 
readable, interesting squib is a very difficult thing to do. 

An attempt is made to convey the same idea in a more catchy way: 


A dollar hat is good enough for ’most Daltonites — particu- 
larly a Smith dollar hat. Mr. John Smith, of John Smith & 
Co., says there is a dollar and seventy-five cents worth of wear, 
and a dollar’s worth of style in his dollar hat. 


At a sacrifice of brevity the following may not be ineffective : 


THE QUALITIES OF A STRAW HAT. 


Some folks will wear a felt hat all the year round, a felt hat 
having no-perforations in it, one of that kind of hat which ab- 
sorb the sun’s heat, make dark lines on the forehead, helps the 
hair off, produces premature baldheadedness, and constitutional 
headache. The earlier a straw hat is put on, the better. Most 
folks wait too long. Good sense says, ‘‘ Wear a straw hat as 
long as you can, a felt hat as little as you can.’”’ Don’t wear 
one of those stiff, heavy straw hats; they’re almost as bad as a 
stiff felt hat. Be sure to buy a straw hat which conforms to 
the head; which is easy; in which the air can circulate; with 
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the brim wide, to keep the sun’s rays from striking the eyes. 
This is the kind of hat that John Smith & Co. make a specialty 
of; a truly hygienic hat; a hat to wear all the season long, and 
be good for the next season, and perhaps the season after; 
looks well on the head; fits well and feels well. 


There is good advice in an article of this kind; every word of it is 
true ; it appeals to the common sense of a man; itis liable to make him 
wear a straw hat sooner than he would otherwise ; and what is more, it 
may convince him that John Smith & Co. sell the kind of hat he wants. 

Items containing prominent names are always read with interest, but 
the advertiser must be careful not to mention names of parties who 
would object to the notoriety. 

No advertiser can afford not to be on good terms with the local editors. 
Even in the large cities it is possible to be on the most intimate terms 
with business managers of the leading papers. 

Tf advertising is worth anything, and every man knows it is, the 
medium which makes that advertising valuable is worthy of every con- 
sideration. 

Advertising notices which are purely and simply puffs have no more 
value than a straight, square announcement in the advertising columns. 
No matter how true the puff-statement may be, it is backed by nothing 
except the man who makes the statement. 

A reading notice which contains news, and indirectly, or even directly, 
speaks of goods for sale, is the kind of reading notice which always has 
done good, and always will do good, for it carries with it the weight of 
the goods, and the weight of the paper printing it. 

Every local newspaper will print news, and if a man is a regular adver- 
tiser, it will let him smuggle into that news a certain amount of advertis- 
ing, but the news must be the one great point in. the reading notice, for the 
stronger the news is, the stronger will be the advertising value in the puff 
of news. 

The advertiser should make every effort to force news into the papers. 
He should issue letters to his clerks, requesting them to write out little 
items of business news every day, to be forwarded to some department, 
and he should make it an object to his clerks to write these items of 


news. 
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The merchant would be surprised to find out how much advertising intel- 
ligence and brightness there is among his clerks. 

Many an office boy can suggest things which the merchant has not time 
to think of. 

The average store of size can produce two or three newsy business items 
a day, after the clerks are stimulated to give attention to this department. 

Every clerk should be interested in the advertising ; it is of the utmost 
importance, he should know what the firm says in its advertisements that 
~ he may be the better able to talk about the goods. 

General names of purchasers cannot. be mentioned, as the better class of 
purchasers do not care for that kind of notoriety, but general remarks can 
be made which are of a-newsy character. 

The following samples of puffs are presented as aids in writing newsy local, 
or otherwise, interesting items, which will be acceptable to the average 
newspaper reader, are not too far removed from the news, or semi-literary, 
limit, to be consistently used by the newspaper, and which contain suffi- 
cient of the meat of advertising to be of benefit to the advertiser. 

The samples are set in leaded Brevier type, to the measure of thirteen 
Picas, and consequently occupy more space than would the same matter 
when printed in the reading columns of the large city daily, which 
uses solid Nonpareil type for its reading matter; and about one quarter 
more space than they would in the Minion type of the few high-grade 
weeklies which use it; and about the same space as when placed among 
the locals in the average country paper, where Brevier type is generally 
used. 

The substance of any one sample puff can generally be easily adapted 
to fit a line of business entirely foreign from the one mentioned in the 
sample. 

The sample puffs have headings ; headings are advisable but not essential. 
Some newspapers use headings for news matter extensively; some make 
up a majority of the reading columns in paragraphs, with few head 
lines. 

The puff should be set to conform to the typographical « make-up ”* of 
the news arrangement of the paper. 

These sample puffs are intentionally of conventional character. Over- 
originality, or unusual brightness, in puff writing, is liable to defeat its 
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intention. 
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If the style of the puff is removed from the ordinary hum- 


drum style of news composition, the business tone-inwardness of the 


puff may be apparent. 


The Circus Tent. 


Barnum’s circus tent is the biggest tent 
in the world. If all the handkerchiefs in 
the handkerchief department of Smith & 
Co.’s store were sewed together so as to 
make one piece, there would be enough to 
cover two circus tents as big as Barnum’s. 


Underwear Changes. 


Eminent physicians have decided that 
nothing worn during the day should be 
worn at night; that if one is liable to take 
cold, he or she had better wear, besides 
the usual nightgown, an under-flannel, 
but such under-flannel should never be 
worn during the day if it is worn during 
the night. The underclothes taken off 
should never be thrown into a chair, but 
should be placed, each by itself, and if 
possible where they can be thoroughly 
ventilated during the night. Smith & 
Co., appreciating the hygienic value of 
constant change in underwear, have 
introduced a very prettily-trimmed under- 
shirt for ladies and gentlemen, to be worn 
with the nightgown, where it seems ad- 
visable to wear two garments during the 
night. These undershirts are made in 
several thicknesses and trimmed in many 
styles. 


About Buttons. 


Something like a million million of pins 
are made in the United States every year. 
Somebody says there are almost as many 
buttons as pins, but that somebody is 
wrong. Probably 250 million buttons 
would be about right. <A visit to the 
button department of Smith & Co.’s store 
discovered that they carried in regular 


stock over 125,000 buttons, representing 
300 varieties, the largest stock of buttons, 
probably, evershown in Dalton. ‘‘Speak- 
ing of buttons,” said Mr. Smith, “ there 
is just as much style in buttons as in dress 
goods, hats and shoes. We have now in 
stock over 25,000 buttons, costing us on 
an average of ten cents a dozen, which we 
will gladly sell for four cents a dozen — 
good buttons, handsome buttons, but not 
exactly in style. Scores of women are 
coming in and buying these buttons, 
to keep them until the fashion changes, 
when they will have them ready for use, 
at merely nominal cost.”’ 


54 Cents for a Shirt. 


Mr. Norton, of the firm of John Smith 
& Co., in a conversation with a Herald 
reporter this morning said that the average 
man of Dalton paid 54 cents for his shirt. 
This figure he ascertained from records 
kept during the last two years in the shirt 
department, the prices ranging from 35 
cents up to $2.50, very few of the latter 
being sold, and comparatively few of the 
former, the 50 cent shirt being in general 
demand, although the average is slightly 
higher. ‘‘Since putting in our 50 cent 
shirt counter,” said Mr. Norton, ‘we 
have sold on an average of seventy-five 
50 cent shirts. aday, many of our customers 
purchasing as many as six or eight at a 
time. One man yesterday purchased two 
dozen, on the advice of his wife, who sug- 
gested that he had better stock up on 
shirts when first-class shirts were cheap.”’ 


A Good Dresser. 


Hon. William Smith, the handsome 
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senator from the South District is season- 
able in everything. He looked particularly 
spruce this morning, while on his way to 
the station, in his new straw hat, light 
blue necktie, anew pair of russet shoes, 
and a pair of kid gloves to match. Mr. 
Brown, of Brown Bros., who passed him, 
remarked: “ Our senator is the first man 
to realize the opening of the season. 
When we have anything particularly 
seasonable, he is our earliest customer. 
Our senator sets the styles for Dalton 
gentlemen now-a-days.” 


Uniformed Ball. 


The Crescent Base Ball Team will soon 
receive their new uniform and it will be a 
credit tothem. They play good ball and 
ought to dress well. They have made a 
contract with Smith Bros. to furnish their 
regulation hats. These hats are a special 
design of Smith Bros.’, extremely attrac- 
tive and comfortable. 


The Class Color. 


The high school boys have adopted blue 
for the class color. Arrangements have 
been made with John Jones & Co. to 
make sixty-five regulation neckties for 
the class. These neckties are of the usual 
size, and made of the best silk. By vote 
of the class it is allowable for past gradu- 
ates to wear the regulation tie, and many 
of our young men, who have been fortunate 
to graduate from our school, are showing 
their respect for the old school by wearing 
the class necktie, 


Is it Memory ? 


A dentist formerly lived in Dalton who 
said he could tell a tooth he had filled forty 
years ago, even if he had forgotten all 
about the person. He didn’t know exactly 
how he told, but intuition seemed to give 
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him the information. John Smith, the 
well known hatter, seems to possess a 
similar kind of intuition. While driving 
with a friend along Broadway yesterday, 
he said he would make affidavit that he 
passed seventy-two gentlemen wearing 
straw hats purchased at his store. 


In Suspense. 


If there’s any one thing that makes a 
man feel like saying some awfully big, 
bad words, it is to have his suspender 
break, or the buckle snap. There’s a 
great responsibility on a suspender. The 
average man wears the same suspender so 
long that, unless itis a mighty good sus- 
pender, it falls to pieces all at once. 
There’s only one safeguard, and that is, to 
have a suspender that will wear as long as 
there’s anything left of it. John Smith 
has just put in a large stock of ‘Iron 
Clad’’ suspenders, which will wear almest 
forever, and they don’t cost any more 
than the cheap suspender. 


Hoe For Everybody. 


A reporter of the Herald, while waiting 
at the agricultural warehouse of Brown 
Brothers, noticed the large number of 
hoes, shovels, and rakes there for sale. 
Curiosity prompted him to approximate 
their total number, which resulted in about 
450 hoes, 725 rakes, and 650 shovels, 
making a grand total of over one imple- 
ment for every house within ten miles of 
the Herald office. 


Senator [Morgan’s New Residence. 


Senator Morgan is having plans drawra 
by Architect Smith for a thirty thousand 
dollar stone residence to be erected on his 
land, on West Street. (Here follow with 
description of the house to be erected. 
It is sometimes best to give the exterior 
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description first, and then in a week or 
two publish a description of the interior.) 


The Norwegian Girl. 


Hon. John L. Black has purchased 
William Smith’s painting of the Norwegian 
Girl. It is understood that the price paid 
was twenty-two hundred dollars. 


Auction Sale. 


The premises, No. 42 West Street, were 
sold at auction, yesterday, by Messrs, 
William Williams & Co., to Mr. William 
Black, of Dalton, for twenty-eight hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


‘“¢The Willows’’ At Auction. 


The old homestead, for over fifty years 
known as ‘‘ The Willows,”’ will be sold at 
auction next Saturday morning. The 
mansion contains fifteen rooms, including 
double parlors, a library, eight chambers, 
and one of the largest of dining halls. 
The house was put in thorough repair two 
years ago, at which time all the modern 
improvements were added. The grounds 
eontain nearly five acres, two of which, 
in front of the house, are of well cultivated 
lawn grass. The orchard has in it thirty 
bearing apple and pear trees, and there is 
over an acre plowed for kitchen gardening. 
Messrs. Smith & Smith, the auctioneers, 
will give full particulars about the place, 
which is one of the most remarkable 
opportunities for investment offered for 
many years. 


A Gingerbread Man. 


Mr. William Williams, for five years 
superintendent of the Whitetown bakery, 
has leased Mr. John Parker’s West Street 
cottage, and will move, with his family, to 
town, next week. Mr. Williams will have 
charge of the gingerbread department of 
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Black & White’s South Street bakery. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Williams was 
awarded the silver medal for the best 
gingerbread exhibited at the recent Inland 
County Fair. 


A Big Check. 


The largest check which has ever been 
drawn by an Inland County capitalist, was 
recently received by the Browntown bank. 
It was for $137,000, and was unexpected, 
but was honored on presentation, the bank 
giving, as requested, a draft on New York 
for the amount. 


3208 Depositors. 


Treasurer Brown, of the Browntown 
Institute for Savings, states that 3,208 per- 
sons hold deposits in his bank. The aver- 
age deposit amounts to about $275; the 
largest being $1,000, the maximum limit; 
and the smallest one dollar, These figures 
speak well for the frugality of the Brown- 
town people, and their neighbors. 


A Shaved Sleeper. 


Mr. , well, perhaps it’s just as well 
not to give names, went sound asleep, yes- 
terday, while being shaved at Brown’s 
tonsorial parlors. It must have been an 
easy shave. 





He Pays no Fare. 


William Smith, of Clark & Co.’s. shoe 
store, rides between his home and office 
on his Crumb bicycle, three times a day. 


A Bicycle Tour. 


Messrs. John Smith, John Jones, and 
John Black have just returned from an 
extended bicycle tour through Ohio. They 
were gone four weeks, and the actual dis- 
tance ridden by each of the party exceeded 
eight hundred miles. They report a most 
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magnificent time, and are already making 
arrangements for another tour in Septem- 
ber. The three gentlemen rode Crumb light 
roadsters, which they purchased last season 
of William Shakespeare, the local agent for 
Browntown. 


Happy John Jones. 


John Jones, the local bicycle agent, was 
the happiest man at the bicycle races on 
the Agricultural Fair Grounds track yes- 
terday, for the winning men in each of the 
six bicycle contests rode Crumbs, 


Association Rifles. 


The Browntown Rifle Association has 
voted to use the All-Right guns exclusively 
in the future. 


To the Black Hills. 


Colonel Smith and Major Jones, with 
their Walker rifles, started yesterday for a 
hunting tour of the Black Hills. 


Regulation Balls. 


At the last meeting of the Browntown 
base ball club, it was voted to play only 
with the Smith & Smith regulation ball. 


A No. 26 Boot. 


The biggest boot ever seen in Brown- 
ville is on exhibition at Brown’s shoe 
store. It is a No. 26, weighs fifteen 
pounds, and is a perfectly formed and 
serviceable boot, being made precisely like 
the five-dollar, hand sewed boots, which 
are grouped around their big brother in 
Mr. Brown’s show window. 


The Weaving of Carpets. 


Few people have any idea of the intri- 
cate machinery necessary to the weaving 
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of carpets, and the marvellous artistic 
designing ability required of the men who 
draw the original patterns. [Here follow 
with a brief description of how carpets 
are made, and giving any other interesting 
information.] Brown Brothers, of West 
Street, have one hundred different designs, 
which well exhibit the progress of the 
carpet industry. 


Handsome Rugs. 


Everybody knows how cheerful it makes 
aroom look to have one or more handsome 
rugs on the floor, whether the floor be 
covered with carpets, or mattings, or is 
painted. A pretty rug need not neces- 
sarily be expensive. Brown Brothers have 
fifty or more designs in rugs, at prices 
ranging from one dollar up to twenty 
dollars or more. 


Cool Sleeping Rooms. 


Many of the best families are realizing 
how delightfully cool and clean a chamber 
or other room looks, covered with straw 
matting, and the housekeeper well knows 
how easy it is to sweep this kind of floor 
covering. Brown Brothers, of West Street, 
are exhibiting a dozen patterns, many of 
them so low in price that a floor can be 
carpeted with them at a cost hardly ex- 
ceeding the cost of painting the floor. 


New Carpets. 


Hotel Vendome is being recarpeted from 
office to garret. To cover the floors will 
require upwards of ten thousand yards of 
the different grades of carpets. The con- 
tract was awarded to Brown Brothers 
against six competitors. 1 


He Will Ride. 


Cashier Perkins, of the Clarendon Na- 
tional Bank, has purchased an elegant 
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new buggy. It was especially made for 
him by Messrs. White & Black. 


A Tough Buggy. 


Rey. William Williams, D.° D., while 
driving between Methodist Centre and 
Congtown, yesterday, was run into by a 
heavy coal team. Although the blow was 
ahard one, the reverend gentleman’s car- 
riage sustained no serious injury. Dr. 
Williams purchased the carriage six years 
ago, of Brown Brothers, and the present 
accident caused the first repairs necessary. 


Three Hundred Overcoats. 


The famous woollen mills of Ware em- 
ploy four hundred hands, and fully half of 
that numbér have spent their entire time, 
during the past three months, in the manu- 
facture of the celebrated all wool Conti- 
nental goods. Brown Brothers, the West 
Street clothiers, expect to sell, this spring, 
three hundred overcoats made of this 
durable cloth. 


Ready-Made Outsides. 


It is estimated that fully seventy-five 
per cent. of the male inhabitants of Brown- 
town wear ready-made garments. The 
present quality of the goods in this class 
of clothing, and the fact that any one of 
fair proportions can obtain an excellent 
fit, generally indistinguishable from the 
best custom-made, have done much toward 
making the clothing trade one of the most 
extensive in the country. In the large 
wholesale manufactories, expert cutters 
command as high salaries as five thousand 
dollars ayear, and there are a few instances 
where they receive nearly a thousand dol- 
lars a month. The trade in town, and 
about, has been so heavy, that Brown 
Brothers have just added one thousand 
feet of floorage to their salesrooms, and 
employed three new clerks. 
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Car=loads of Coal. 


Five car-loads, of coal each containing fif- 
teen tons, arrived in Browntown, Wednes- 
day, billed to Brown Brothers. 


Will Keep Warm. 


The contract for supplying the Brown- 
ville Hotel with coal for the winter has 
been awarded to Messrs. Brown Brothers. 
The gentlemen will put in one thousand 
tons of the well known Forest City coal. 


Sweet Insides. 


Confectioner Brown has used over three 
hogsheads of molasses, during the last 
month, in the manufacture of his famous 
Mother Carey’s old fashioned molasses 
candy. 


A Crystal Pyramid. 


The glass pyramid in Brown Brothers’ 
show window is constructed of five hun- 
dred pieces, with over a hundred different 
varieties of glass ware. The retail prices 
of the articles which were required to 
build this remarkable monument, figure 
up to two hundred dollars, yet there are 
in it fifty or more pieces which sell for 
from five to ten cents apiece. 


“Light, Light, Light.” 


The Baptist Church was brilliantly 
lighted last evening. The new lamps 
turn night into day. The chandelier and 
side lights are constructed after the pattern 
of the Blazing Star lamp, which so 
brilliantly lights the entrance to Brown’s 
crockery and lamp store. 


Two Car Loads to Smash. 


Mr. John Brown, of the firm of Brown 
& White, is visiting friends in Glasstown, 
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Ohio, in which place is located the famous 
Cotta crockery works. Mr. Brown will 
combine business with pleasure, and has 
already completed arrangements for two 
car-loads of crockery ware, to arrive in 
town shortly after his return, The con- 
tents of the two cars will cover three 
hundred shelves and tables. 


False and Natural. 


Science has removed half of the objec- 
tion to the wearing of false teeth. An 
expert dentist readily adapts the set 
to the facial appearance of the patient, 
and if the work be well done, it is often 
difficult to distinguish the false from the 
real. The other day, at a reunion of a 
ladies’ society, for the fun of it, a false- 
teeth vote was taken, and it was found 
that over half of the ladies present wore 
one or more false teeth. Probably Dr. 
George Brown, the dentist, could give a 
great deal of interesting matterin regard 
to the teeth worn by the elderly ladies of 
Browntown, among whom he has practiced 
for the last twenty years, but the doctor 
never tells tales out of mouth. 


Senator Brown Better. 


Senator Brown, of Browntown, is suffi- 
ciently convalescent to be able to enjoy 
short drives. The senator has, until 
recently, been confined to his room for 
over six months, and has suffered four 
very painful and delicate surgical opera- 
tions. Dr. White has attended him 
throughout his sickness, and performed 
all of the operations, three of which were 
so delicate as to require the utmost skill, 
and so dangerous to the life of the patient, 
that the slightest mistake would have 
resulted fatally. 


Three Dresses. 


Hundreds of the ladies of Browntown 
are visiting the parlors of Mrs. William 
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Brown, on West Street, where are exhib- 
ited three remarkable gowns, They are 
draped upon wax forms, The first one 
is very pretty and neat, and though no 
one would at first believe it, its construc- 
tion required only five yards of material. 
The next gown was made up with the 
idea of giving the most artistic arrange- 
ment to the drapery, with the use of six 
yards of cloth, the usual amount used in 
making a dress for the average lady. The 
third dress is made of elegant imported 
silk, trimmed in the most expensive 
manner. The amount of silk used in 
the construction of this dress was forty 
yards, and the cost of it, including the 
material and work, exceeded $900. This 
last dress is not a sample, but was made 
up to the order of Mrs. Senator Black, who 
will wear it at the mid-winter reception to 
Governor Jones. 


406 Drug Swallowers. 


It has been a very healthy season, yet 
Mr. George Brown, the druggist, has put 
up 406 prescriptions during the last 
month. 


Coughing Children. 

An eminent physician has said that an 
appalling number of little children have 
been prematurely injured or killed by so- 
called patent medicines for children. Mr, 
William Williams is a graduate of the 
Chapin Pharmaceutical College, and gives 
his personal attention to the compounding 
of his Harmless cough syrup, which does 
not contain a trace of opiates. This syrup 
may not quiet the coughing child as 
quickly as do some of the questionable 
compounds on the market but it is as 
harmless as syrup or molasses. ‘ 


More Stockings than Dogs. 


If every man, woman, and child in 
Brownville should purchase a pair of 
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stockings at Brown Brothers’ store, this 
enterprising firm would have enough 
stockings left to cover the pedal extremi- 
ties of all the licensed dogs in town. 


‘ 


Five [liles of Handkerchiefs 


are a good many, yet one of our local 
mathematicians has figured that the new 
lot of handkerchiefs recently arrived at 
Brown & Co.’s store, will, if laid side by 
side, reach from here to Nextville, five 
miles away. 


Half Mile of Cotton. 


One thousand yards of the different 
grades of cotton cloth arrived yesterday at 
Brown Brothers’ store. A local mathema- 
tician has figured that this cloth will cover 
the sleepers of the railroad track between 
the depot and Brown Avenue, a distance 
of nearly half a mile. 


A [lillion Feet. 


Over a million feet of speol cotton is 
waiting to be sold on the thread counter of 
Brown Brothers’ store. 


Immaculate Table Linen. 


There is nothing more appetizing than a 
well arranged table, and the quality and 
whiteness of the table linen is the first 
consideration. Brown Brothers have just 
placed upon their counters an immense 
stock of table-cloths and napkins. A fine 
damask table-cloth, with a dozen napkins 
to match, are offered for eight dollars; and 
if the lady desire, she can get the whole 
value of her money by paying as high as 
twenty-five dollars. The firm are showing 
a dozen varieties of tea and after-dinner 
cloths, at prices ranging from two dollars 
to twelve dollars, with napkins to match, 
from sixty cents to three dollars a dozen. 
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Ten Thousand Yards. 


By actual measurement, there are ten 
thousand yards of the different qualities 
of ladies’ cloth at Brown Brotliers’ store 
—a sufficient amount to cut over a thou- 
sand dress patterns. 


Change Your Underwear. 


Eminent physicians believe in the fre- 
quent change of underwear, and, fortu- 
nately, underwear is very inexpensive; for 
instance, enough underwear for all neces- 
sary change can be purchased at Brown 
Brothers, for a ten-dollar bill, and the 
quality good enough to wear two years. 


For All Ladies. 


One of the prettiest, and certainly one 
of the most necessary, commodities for 
the lady’s toilet table is a plush lined toilet 
and manicure set. Brown Brothers are 
offering, this week, a set arranged in a 
handsome plush case, containing hair- 
brush, comb, nail-polisher, scissors, and 
the other articles which properly go with 
the set, all for two dollars. The box and 
articles, although not expensively made. 
are as durable and as serviceable as those 
which cost ten or fifteen dollars. 


A Big Catch of Trout. 


Brown Brothers, of South Street, have 
on ice ten dozen of the finest trout ever 
seen in Brownville. The fish were caught 
in Placid Brook, in the Androscoggin 
woods. The gamey fish average a pound 
in weight, and there are three shining 
fellows which tip the scales at two pounds 
and six ounces each. 


611 Five Centers. 


It is remarkable how the people do 
crowd the five and ten cent stores, and yet 
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not so remarkable when is considered the 
innumerable amount of useful and fancy 
things which can be purchased at these 
prices. By actual count, yesterday, 611 
people made purchases at Brown’s five cent 
store. 


A Floral Engine. 


The floral locomotive, which occupied 
the honorary place of the centre of the 
table at the recent banquet of railway con- 
ductors, was one of the most remarkable 
designs ever constructed. It was made up 
entirely of pinks, requiring in its construc- 
tion over five thousand flowers. The soci- 
ety has tendered a vote of thanks to Mr. 
George Brown, the West Street florist, for 
the magnificent gift. 





The Handsomest Woman. 


Mrs. Brown, wife of Senator George 
Brown, is considered the handsomest 
woman in Washington society. At the 
recent Presidential reception she wore a 
magnificent Paris made gown of heavy 
cream colored silk, trimmed with point 
lace, and in her corsage was a large bunch 
of Jacqueminot roses, which flowers appear 
to be the fashion with the society ladies 
of Washington. Brown Brothers, the 
West Street florists, have in their green- 
house, over two thousand buds of these 
exquisite flowers, ready to burst open. 


Lots of Flour. 


A car-load of flour, and a thousand 
bushels of grain, have just been received 
at Brown Brothers’ feed store, on West 
Street. 


Whole Wheat. 


Five hundred barrels of Crescent City 
flour arrived in town yesterday. Every 
barrel was billed to Brown Brothers. 
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This flour contains the whole wheat, and 
in nutriment is far superior to the regular 
grades of bolted flour. Dr. William 
White, the eminent New York physician, 
in a paper before the State Medical Society, 
highly recommended the use of whole 
wheat flours, especially to the professional 
workers, whose brains and nervous energies 
are recuperated by the phosphates they 
contain. 


Oranges Are Here. 

Fifty boxes of oranges are piled up in 
the rear of Brown Brothers’ West Street 
fruit store. The fruit is in prime condi- 
tion. 


Delicious Grapes. 


Grapes have never been cheaper or 
more delicious than they are this season. 
Brown Brothers have just received a hun- 
dred boxes of Concord and Delaware grapes. 
Yesterday the same firm received twenty- 
five boxes of Malaga grapes, and a dozen 
large boxes from California, containing 
the finest grapes from the southern Cali- 
fornian vineyards. 


Fifteen Collars. 


This season there will be about fifteen 
different styles of gentlemen’s collars, and 
Brown Brothers have just received three 
hundred dozen, representing an assortment 
of all the styles. 


‘* By Their Feet We Know Them.’’ 


A man may be known by the stockings 
he wears, and when one sees a fine appear- 
ing, durable stocking, there is reason to 
believe that it came from the enterprising 
store of Brown Brothers, ‘ 


The Ties of Color. 


Mixed colored lawn ties are much in 
fashion. Brown Brothers have in stock 
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over a thousand of this class of neck wear, 
representing over thirty designs. 


The Whist Epidemic. 


Browntown society people possess al- 
most a monomania for progressive whist. 
Tuesday evening there were no less than 
fifteen progressive whist parties in town. 
The combination checker, chess, and card 
tables, which Brown Brothers offer as a 
specialty in furniture, are so inexpensive 
that no one who enjoys games can afford 
to be without one. 


Young Man, Get Married. 


Why should any young man hesitate 
about getting married when four hundred 
dollars in cash will purchase all that is 
necessary to furnish six rooms, and the 
furnishings be of first class, though inex- 
pensive, material? The black walnut 
chamber set which Brown Brothers recom- 
mend for persons of moderate means, who 
contemplate housekeeping, is one of the 
handsomest of durable sets of furniture. 
The dining room tables are square cor- 
nered, well polished, and well made, and 
the chairs strong and comfortable. The 
parlor furniture is handsome, rich looking, 
and will wear in any house ten years, and 
the balance of the four hundred dollar out- 
fitis proportionately as pretty and durable. 


A Dozen Engaged. 


While in Brown Brothers’ furniture 
store, yesterday, a representative of the 
Herald counted no less than a dozen evi- 
dently engaged couples, and immediately 
returned to the Herald office, and under 
‘“markets ” wrote ‘‘ Matrimonial stock is 
quoted at 150.” 


Forty-nine Happy. 


Some one who knows says that there are 
forty-nine Browntown ladies who own 
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seal-skin cloaks, and that there are 4,308 
Browntown ladies who do not own them, 
but want to. Brown Brothers, the fur- 
riers, are selling serviceable seal-skins as 
low as two hundred dollars. 


Hand Warmers. 


If this cold weather continues, even the 
men will have to wear muffs. Evidently 
Brown Brothers, the furriers, think that 
this is what the men are coming to, by the 
way they are carrying such an immense 
stock of these absolutely necessary com- 
modities of the lady’s out-of-door ward- 
robe. 


Too Much Steam. 

The steam pipes in Colonel Wellington's 
house burst at 12 o’clock last night, and 
the lower part of the house was completely 
filled with steam. The colonel immedi- 
ately stepped to the telephone, called up 
the house of Mr. George Brown, the West 
Street steam fitter, and in less than fifty 
minutes the damage was repaired, and the 
quietness of night settled over the Wel- 
lington homestead. 


Twelve vs: Twenty-four. 

Said the Ancient Mariner: “When I 
married my wife she had twelve buttons on 
her waist, and one button on her glove. 
Now she has one button on her waist, and 
twelve buttons on her glove.’’ But Brown 
Brothers, the West Street dealers in gloves, 
go a dozen better, forin their window hang 
several pairs of twenty-four button gloves, 
so long that the little schoolboy was not 
far out of the way when he asked, 
‘““Mamma, why can’t you sew a seat in 
those gloves, and let me wear them for 
snow pants ?”’ 





A Half Million Cans. 


The New Jersey Tomato Canning Com- 
pany packed half a million cans of toma- 
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toes last season, and of that number 
Brown Brothers, the West Street grocers, 
have one thousand. These tomatoes have, 
for several years, enjoyed the reputation 
of possessing the flavor equal to the fruit 
fresh from the vine. 





For Breakfast. 

There is nothing more appetizing, deli- 
cious, and healthful than hot wheat cakes 
for breakfast, and the All White wheat 
sold by Brown Brothers, is daily baked in 
more than half the cooking stoves in 
Browntown. 5 


How Cold Is It? 


A house without a thermometer is about 
as badly off asa hall without a hat-tree. 
The poorest guide on temperature is the 
feeling of the party who tries to determine 
whether it is too hot or too cold. A man 
may feel cold one day, when the room is 
seventy degrees, and feel warm enough 
another, when the thermometer only 
points to sixty. A good thermometer is 
the only unerring guide, and a good one 
can be purchased for twenty-five cents at 
Brown Brothers’ hardware store. 


Ten Years Old. 


The harnesses worn by the team which 
drags the tally-ho coach between the depot 
and Taft’s Hotel, were made ten years ago 
by Brown Brothers, the harness men; and 
the cost for repairs during that time has 
not exceeded five dollars. 


2,000 Hats. 


There are a thousand dollars’ worth of 
straw hats on the big counter in Brown’s 
hat store, and some of the hats sell as low 
as ten cents apiece. 


Musical Hats. 


The nats worn by the Crescent Cornet 
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Band attract the admiration of every one 
who sees them. They were specially de- 
signed by Brown Brothers, the hatters. 


The Harvard Hat. 


It. is estimated that over five hundred 
gentlemen in Inland County are wearing 
the new Harvard hat, designed by Brown 
Brothers. Itis a fine appearing hat, durable, 
cannot be jammed out of shape, and the 
cold weather attachment is appreciated 
when the mercury is lost sight of. 


Connecticut Hay. 


Brown Brothers, of West Street, have in 
their loft five hundred tons of fresh Con- 
necticut hay, and over a hundred tons of 
first class straw. 


Big Hay Sale. 


All of the hay cut on Maple Farm, some 
four hundred acres, has been purchased by 
Messrs. Brown & Co. 


Senator Brown in Town. 


Senator Brown, from Wisconsin, Mayor 
Sumner, of Cambridge, and Colonel Walker, 
of Boston, are stopping at the Hotel Bris- 
tol. 


The Concord Zouaves’ Banquet. 


The recent banqnet given at the Tremont 
Hotel, by the Concord Zouaves, far exceeded 
in elaborateness any former attempt in 
Inland County. Landlord Jones for overa 
month has had the affair in preparation, 
and the heartiest congratulations on the 
result are in order, There were over one 
hundred different articles mentioned upoh 
the bill of fare, and every one of them was 
cooked and served as well as the best 
French cook could have cooked and served 
it, 
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Insurance Claim Paid. 


William Smith, the representative of the 
Jones Fire Insurance Co., has settled 
Brown Brothers’ claim of eleven thousand 
dollars insurance, on account of their recent 
loss, by fire, two days ago. This is the 
quickest settlement which has ever been 
made in this country, so far as reported. 


Valuable Lives. 


Life Insurance Agent Smith has placed 
ever seventy-five thousand dollars in life 
insurance among Browntown people during 
the last week. 


A Big Life Insurance. 


William Williams, Esq., the Dalton 
capitalist, who died last week at his Jack- 
sonville winter residence, placed a life in- 
surance through Agent Brown, for one 
hundred thousand dollars, just as he was 
departing for Florida, one month ago, 


All Insured But Four. 
Fire Insurance Agent Jones states that 
there are only four houses in town which 
are not insured. 


A Gem Fortune. 
Ten thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds 
are exhibited in Brown Bros.’ West Street 
jewelry store. 


Watches Regulated Free. 
Watches are regulated free of charge at 
Brown Brothers. The large clock which 
is used for true time, is regulated by wire, 
from Yale University observatory, every 
hour. 


Many Clocks. 


William Black & Co., the West Street 
jewellers and.dealers in clocks, have im- 


ported this season over five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of the different grades of French 
time-pieces. 





Free Johnny Cakes. 


It is surprising how many families in 
town are doing their entire cooking upon 
oil stoves. The present perfection in this 
line of stove manufacture not only makes 
the cooking easier, but more economical, 
for the fuel is burning only when the stove 
isin use. Brown Brothers are exhibiting 
in their window the different sizes of the 
Walker oil stove. The store is always 
filled with ladies, to see this remarkable 
cooker in operation. The Messrs. Brown 
present every lady with Johnny cakes, 
cooked every half hour. 


A Ton of Flat Irons. 


Brown Brothers, the West Street dealers 
in kitchen furnishing goods, have in stock 
over a ton of flat irons, from the little flat- 
boat shaped affair up to the long tailor’s 
goose. 


A Big Wash. 


Three hundred handkerchiefs, two 
hundred shirts, five hundred pairs of stock- 
ings, one hundred table-cloths, one thou- 
sand five hundred pieces of underwear, 
and five thousand collars and cuffs, were 
washed and ironed at Brown’s Laundry, 
during the month of May. 


Forty Successful Cases. 


Lawyer Brown has had the pleasure of 
winning forty cases in the District Court 
during the month of April, and in that 
time he lost only three. 


The Door Mat Case. 


Hon. William Black has been retained 
as counsel in the celebrated Door Mat 


case, which comes up before the Supreme 
Court, in the January term. 


Nine [liles of Lumber. 


Brown Brothers have over fifty thousand 
feet of pine lumber in their North Avenue 
yard, 


The Senator Black Monument. 


The monument erected over the remains 
of the late Senator Black, in the Green- 
wood Cemetery, is one of the most ex- 
quisite pieces of marble carving among 
the hundreds of fine works of this kind in 
the cemetery. It came from the marble 
works of Smith & Jones. 


Fine Venison. 


Smith Brothers, the market men, have 
just received one hundred pounds of the 
finest Maine venison, all deer except in 
price. 


A Ton of Beef. 


A ton of freshly dressed beef is hanging 
on the hooks at Brown’s Market. 


The Continental Building. 


William Black & Co., the masons, have 
been awarded the contract on the new 
Continental building. 


Jersey Milk. 


Green Grove Farm is delivering its milk 
in glass cans. Mr. William Black, the 
superintendent of the farm, has just 
purchased fifty Jersey cows, which will 
arrive on the farm in about two weeks. 


The Concord Bonnet. 


The Concord bonnet is much worn by 
Washington society ladies. Mrs. John 
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Black, of West Street, has, in her show 
cases, a dozen of these bonnets, trimmed 
in styles to suit every complexion. 


All Folks Bonnets. 


“From $2 to $50,’’ are the words of the 
sign which is placed in the show window 
of Mrs. Brown’s millinery store. It refers 
to an evolution in prices of bonnets, which 
are illustrated by an exhibition of forty- 
eight of these articles, marked from $2 up 
to $50 respectively. A sub-sign might be 
appropriately added, ‘‘ Bonnets for Every- 
body,’ for about everybody who wears 
bonnets come within the scope of the 
exhibition. 


‘‘ Baby Sleeps on Paregoric.’’ 


Miss Cordelia Sumner’s beautiful con- 
tralto voice never sounded sweeter, or 
richer, than it did last evening, at the 
Academy of Music, when she sang Mr. 
William Gardner’s famous lullaby, entitled, 
‘‘Baby Sleeps on Paregoric.”” Brown 
Brothers, the West Street music men, 
state that this song has been so popular in 
Browntown that they have already sold 
over six hundred copies. 


A Grand Piano. 


Mrs. Senator Black has just purchased, 
of Brown Brothers, a Pickering grand 
piano. 


A New Organ. 


The parlor organ for the new South 
Street Church parlors has been ordered of 
Brown Brothers. 








A Home Painter. 


William Jones is painting his West 
Street house himself, with ready mixed 
paint purchased of Brown Brothers. 
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The Academy of [lusic. 


Smith & Co., the painters, have obtained 
the contract for painting the interior of 
the new Academy of Music building. 


Paper Men. 


Richards & Richards have obtained the 
largest contract for paper-hanging ever 
‘given in the county. They will do the 
entire work in this line upon the new 
Browntown Hotel, which will require over 
three thousand rolls of paper. 


Childish Photographs. 


Fifteen children, of ages ranging from 
six months to four years, were photo- 
graphed at Brown’s studio, yesterday. 


A Big Plumbing Contract. 


Smith Brothers, the plumbers, are doing 
the plumbing work on the new Life Insur- 
ance building. 


Senator Jones’ House For Sale. 


The magnificent country seat of the late 
Senator Joncs is offered for sale. [Here 
write description of the place.] Full infor- 


mation can be obtained of Floyd & 
Tucker, the West Street real estate 
agents. : 








Meat Eaters. 


Three hundred pounds of meat were 
roasted last week to supply the regular 
dinners at Brown’s restaurant. 


A Large Safe. 


Messrs. Smith & Co. have just put ina 
large Smith & Jones fire-proof safe. 


Destruction of a Will. 


Fourteen of the twenty-six fires in Cleve- 
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land last week occurred in business blocks, 
and of that latter number, six of the offices 
destroyed had no safe. The losses can 
not be recovered in these cases, and one of 
them is particularly sad. In a desk drawer 
was a roll of papers, among them the last 
will of the late Hon. John White, who 
left over two million dollars. This last 
will was drawn the day before he was 
drowned, and bequeathed half of his 
property to the new orphan’s home at 
Goodville. A former will, drawn five 
years ago, left that amount to the Cleve- 
land public library. The last will was 
properly drawn, signed, and witnessed, 
and was temporarily placed in the drawer. 
The substance of this will was only known 
to Mr. White and the lawyer who drew it, 
and, as it is destroyed, its contents will not 
stand in law. It is really criminal careless- 
ness which places valuable papers outside 
a proper safe, when a good safe can be 
purchased at so reasonable a price. Brown 
Brothers, our local safe men, offer a sub- 
stantial fire resisting safe at as low a cost 
as fifty dollars. 








Every Body Sews. 


There are supposed to be five hundred 
sewing machines in practical use in town, 
and Manager Smith, of the Wheel and 
Crank Sewing Machine Co., offers to give 
a brand new machine to any one who will 
prove that he did not sell half of that 
number. 


All Have Them. 


There are probably not exceeding a 
dozen families in town without a sewing 
machine. Manager Smith, of the Excelsior 
Sewing Machine Co., reports the sale of 
fifty machines during October. 


The First Prize. 


Mr. John Black entered upon the duties 
of local agent for the Victor Sewing 
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Machine, five years ago. He entered this 
machine in competition at that time, and 
it has taken every first prize offered at the 
county agricultural fairs. 


First of Six. 


There were six different makes of sewing 
machines exhibited at the Inland County 
fair. The Victor was victorious. This 
makes the seventh prize given to Manager 
Black, for the best sewing machine, in 
competitive exhibition. 


The Frost King. 


Brown Brothers’ beautiful boat sleigh 
the “Frost King,’’ carried a merry party 
to Winterville and back, last evening. 


Fashionable Letters. 


Initial stationery is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the well kept boudoir writing 
table. Twenty different designs are now 
on the counters of Smith & White. 


The Slow is Going Fast. 


Bookseller Brown reports the sale of 
over three hundred copies of Colonel 
Shakespeare’s remarkable novel of ‘‘ The 
Sure and the Slow,” during the past week. 


‘©A Man of To-day.’’ 


Henry Ward Milton’s novelette entitled 
‘““A Man of To-day,’’ has just received its 
fifty-fifth edition. Bookseller Brown has 
presented the Brownville Library with a 
handsomely bound copy of this remarkable 
work of fiction, which is being read by 
every cultivated family in the country. 


Save Coal. 


Mr. John Brown has contracted with 
Messrs. Black & Co., of West Street, to 
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place one of their Save-Coal heaters in 
each of his six South Street cottages. 


The Cheerful Grate. 


There is no question about the advan- 
tages of the open grate, from a hygienic 
point of view,*to say nothing about the 
good cheer it distributes about the room. 
Half of the houses in town could not, 
without great expense, put in fireplaces; 
but any family will reap rapt enjoyment 
from one of the Blazing Star open stoves 
of which Brown Brothers show over a 
dozen sizes. 


New Panters. 


There are supposed to be a hundred 
men who are sporting bran new spring 
trousers about town. Brown Brothers, 
the West Street tailors, state that they 
have made up this month over one hundred 
pairs without any three being cut from 
the same pattern. 


Good Coffee. 


“The cup which cheers but not inebri- 
ates,”” — good tea or good coffee, and you 
get both at Brown’s tea store. 


Free Coffee. 


Free coffee —for two days. Brown 
Brothers will present everybody who calls, 
with a cup of the most delicious coffee, 
made from the famous All-Pure coffee, 
which sells for thirty-five cents a pound. 


Electric Grinding. 


An electric motor, of the estimated 
capacity of one-half a horse-power, has 
just been put into Brown’s North Street 
tea and coffee house. The machine will 
grind coffee as quick as lightning. 
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Delicious Water. 


Somehow water tastes better and seems 
cooler when drank out of the old fashioned 
tin dippers which Brown & Co. are 
making at their West Street tin factory. 


The R. & T. R. R. 


Brownville capitalists are much inter- 
ested in the success of the Rail & Tire Rail- 
road. Brown & Brown, the brokers, re- 
port the sale of six hundred shares at $104, 
for the week ending Saturday. 


The B. & P. R. R. 


The Boston & Pittsfield R. R. has not 
been the cause of a single accident since 
the opening of the road two years ago, and 
the road has run on an average of ten 
trains a day. 


The New 4.30. 


The new 4.30 train on the Whitefield 
& Greenville R. R. is a great convenience 
to ladies who come to town on shopping 
visits. 


Quick Time. 


Steamer Swift, of the Lake Champlain 
Transportation Co., runs between Brown- 
town and Whiteville in two hours and 
twenty minutes, a little better than at the 
rate of eighteen miles an hour. 


Twenty [liles of Woods. 


The Smith Hotel, at Lake O’Hara, is 
backed with a primitive forest extending 
fully twenty miles to the eastward. 





A Lively Party. 


Dr. Moses, Senator Lewis, Professor 
Turner, and Rev. Mr. Cox have returned 
from a hunting trip among the islands of 
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Crystal Bay. They spent a week at Paul 
Jones’ famous Woodland Park Hotel, 
leaving the house every morning at day- 
light for a boat and tramping trip among 
the islands. 


Twenty-Five Lakes. 


A traveller by the K. & H. R. R., from 
Dalton to Maytown passes in full view of 
twenty-five beautiful lakes, of areas 
varying from afew square acres to many 
miles square. 


Magnificent Cars. 


The new palace cars running between 
Smithville and Dalton cost over sixty 
thousand dollars each. 


The Coming Excursion. 


Already five hundred tickets have been 
sold for the North shore steamboat excur- 
sion, which occurs on the twenty-eighth 
inst. The excursionists will pass in full 
view of the fortifications and islands of the 
harbor. The steamer will run so close to 
the North shore that one can recognize the 
hundreds of magnificent country seats 
which line the aristocratic coast. Star 
Island will be passed within one hundred 
feet. By special arrangement with the 
government superintendent, the fog horns 
on the island will be blown, just as the 
steamer passes. An interesting incident 
of the excursion will be the throwing of 
the mail from the pilot-house deck, as the 
steamer passes Hingham Light, into a net 
hanging just below the light-house en- 
trance. The steamer will return to town 
promptly at 6p.m. Thenumber of tickets 
has been limited to eight hundred, although 
the steamer is licensed to carry twelve 
hundred passengers, for Captain Brown, 
famous for his attention to the comfort of 
his passengers, desires that everyone should 
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have the opportunity of fully enjoying the 
best of comfort, and an uninterrupted view 
of the magnificent scenery of the finest 
stretch of coast in Eastern waters. Ladies 
and children without escort can enjoy the 
trip, for the best of order is maintained on 
board, and no wines or liquors will be sold, 
or allowed to be drank on the steamer. 
The Browntown brass band will discourse 
popular airs, and the University Quartette 
will give a concert of college songs on the 
main deck, 


Dear Little Things. - 


Two hundred squirrels, captured alive 
in the Maine woods, have been turned 
loose into Summer Grove. Manager 
Smith, of the B. & H. Steamboat Co., 
which controls the grove, has made ar- 
rangements to place therein twenty Ver- 
mont deer. 


A Ilile of Ribbon. 


There is over a mile of ribbon in stock 
at Brown’s trimming store. 








Bushels of Buttons. 


Over one hundred thousand buttons, 
representing two hundred and fifty varie- 
ties, are constantly on hand at Brown’s. 


Lord Fauntleroy’s Receptions. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy is holding daily 
receptions at Brown Brothers’ West Street 
store. His lordship is surrounded by fifty 
wax dolls, dressed in the costumes of all 
nations. 


Santa Claus’ Dresses. 


The costume worn by White & Black’s 
Santa Claus, actually cost over one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Saint Nicholas, 
who, for the last week, has paraded Main 
Street, giving away pretty cards to the 
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children, says that the temperature be- 
neath his bear-skin coat never goes below 
summer heat in the coldest winter weather. 


Horse Slipping. 


Of the dozen or so accidents which have 
been caused by horses slipping upon the 
ice, not one of the animals were shod with 
the Cantslip shoe, which Brown, the black- 
smith, always shoes the horses with, dur- 
ing the winter months. 


Five Thousand Shirts. 


The Academy of Music seats 1,200 peo- 
ple. If the auditorium to-night was a 
sort of Eveless Eden, every occupant of a 
seat could buy one of the Cresent shirts at 
John Smith & Co.’s store, get a perfect fit, 
look well enough for a full dress party, 
and yet only take from the store as many 
shirts as arrived this morning. Mr. Nor- 
ton, of the firm, stated that the concern 
had sold, during the last six months, more 
than 5,000 of these excellent dress neces- 
sities. 


A Mathematical Clerk. 


‘“*How much will all that ribbon meas- 
ure ?’’ asked a pretty young school girl of 
one of the clerks at the ribbon counter of 
John Smith & Co. yesterday. The clerk 
was of a mathematical turn of mind. She 
rather luxuriated in logarithms and geo- 
metrical problems. She made answer, ‘‘ If 
all the ribbon in this store was placed to- 
gether, end for end, it would build a three- 
bar fence around every house in town, with 
enough left to string on telegraph poles 
between here and Smithville.” How she 
knew about the number of feet of ribbon 
it would take to make. a three-bar ferlce 
around all the houses in Dalton seems a 
mystery, but she said she had figured it 
out a week ago, and has figures to prove 
the correctness of the statement, basing 
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her calculations on the average stock of 
ribbon carried, which of course, varies 
slightly. Mr. Smith, of the firm, was so 
much pleased that he offered a ten dollar 
gold piece to the first Dalton girl who 
will come within a thousand ‘feet of the 
amount figured out by the clerk. Of 
course it is understood that these ribbons 
are of every width and color, the figures 
being based on the length alone. 


Some Dresses. 


The ladies of Dalton are very much 
interested in the special economical dress 
exhibit made by John Smith & Co. 
of the private parlors has been brilliantly 
lighted. In this parlor are shown four 
gowns, the lights being arranged to 
present them to the best advantage. They 
are draped upon wax forms. The first one 
is very neat and quite pretty. One would 
hardly believe that its construction re- 
quired only six yards of material, the 
material retailing for only 25 cents a yard. 
The gown next to itis calculated to 
present a very artistic arrangement of 
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drapery, and yet only eight yards of cloth 
were used, the cloth costing 374 cents a 
yard. Another dress is made up of low- 
priced summer silk, beautifully trimmed 
with material of the same character, alto- 
gether intended to present a gown to look 
about five times more expensive than it 
really is. The fourth dress is a morning 
wrapper, of that beautiful shade of blue, 
trimmed with other shades of blue, that 
each may blend softly into the others, and 
yet all the material in the gown did not 
cost over $3.50. Of course this does not in- 
clude making, simply for the materialitself. 
A more interesting exhibit has never been 
made in Dalton. The parlor is in charge 
of Mrs. T. E. Tucker, who has made such 
a success in economical dressing. The 
lady’s advice is free to every customer. 


Two Pair All Around. : 


If every man, woman and child in 
Dalton had as many legs as a dog, the 
stock of stockings on Smith Bros.’ stock- 
ing counter would give ’em all two pairs 
apiece. 


Business Printing 


“ To folks who live on printer's ink” 


HE encyclopedia, the book of information, and even the 
dictionary, have honored the art of all arts with appropriate 
eulogy. 

The past of printing rests among the opening pages of 
civilization’s history. 

The annihilation of printing means the end of progress. 

Literature, art, science, profession, and business,—all are created, 
nursed, fed, encouraged, and protected by the invention of Gutenberg. 

The click, click, click, of the type in the stick is the still small voice 
which vibrates from pole to pole, and before which nations tremble. 

The product of the printing press is as much a part of business as the 
cash drawer is a part of the cashier’s desk. 

No business house exists, nor can exist, without commercial printing, 
and even the professional man has to call upon his printer as often as 
upon his doctor. 

Regular business printing includes about everything in the way of 
printed matter used about the office and for general commercial purposes, 
but does not properly cover calendars, books, maps, charts, and catalogues, 
unless of few pages. 

Calendars and other special lines of printed matter are of distinct 
classes by themselves, and can only be handled to advantage by printing 
houses making a specialty of these kinds of work. 

A printing establishment, making a regular business of producing 
calendars, can furnish any number of calendars at a price from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent. less than can the average commercial printer, and still 
make respectable profit. 
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The printing of large catalogues and books is confined very closely to 
extensive printing establishments, although the majority of country 
printers can produce catalogues of almost any reasonable size, but high 
class catalogue work should be confined to, those printers having in use 
the best grade of printing presses, never printing from the type, electro- 
types being exclusively used. 

The majority of commercial printers, however, consider themselves 
catalogue printers, and can easily turn out good work if they have the 
type and presses, the quality of the work depending largely upon the paper 
used, and the care in press work. 

Calendars are considered in another chapter, but catalogues will be dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 

The one great criticism upon all printed matter, applying to ninety-nine 
per cent. of bill-heads, cards, circulars, or anything else which comes from 
the press, is its overcrowded state. 

The assertion can be ventured that fully one half of everything in 
the way of commercial printing, whether it be a business card, bill- 
head, circular, pamphlet, or even a postal card, contains twice as many 
words as are necessary to tell the story, or as the public can be made to 
read. 

Brevity is the one essential in commercial printing, and neatness is 
about on a par with it. 

Commercial printing, like advertising, must be removed, as far as 
possible, from the conventional style of others, yet it must never be over- 
original, crossing the line of crankism. 

There is no sense in carrying originality to the point of indistinctness, 
of using types, which, although, perhaps, esthetic and artistic, are more 
appropriate for borders, or for fancy corner pieces, than to be used to tell 
the story of anything. 

A goodly proportion of the new type upon the market to-day, does 
not deserve place anywhere. It is so irregular, so indistinct, with so 
many alleged artistic curves and angles, that it is hard to read, and 
unless set with the utmost care will not blend with any style, or with 
anything. 

Printed matter must be plain and distinct anyway, then as artistic as it 
can be. 
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The average printer has not yet learned that the fewer typographical 
' styles he uses in any commercial printing job, the more artistic, the 
plainer, and the more original his work will be. 

The expert printer is the one who can, with one series of type, produce 
any class of printed matter beyond criticism. 

The fewer type styles the better, in any one job; the more sizes of the 
same kind of type, in the same job, generally, the better. 

The writer of copy for any kind of commercial printing should remember 
that it is his business not to please himself, or the firm he works for, but 
that he must satisfy the one to whom such printed matter is to be sent, 
that he who receives it, whether it be a circular or any other form of 
printed matter, may give it attention, and by giving it attention, become 
interested in its subject matter. 

A poorly written, poorly printed circular, is generally worth but little 
more than the cost of the white paper; frequently it is not worth as much, 
because the paper is spoiled. 

A well written, well printed, and well arranged circular, has a mission, 
and can perform it to the benefit of the one who sends for it. Circulars 
should be as brief as possible. The majority of people believe that they 
do not care to read a circular. 

If it is necessary that the circular contain lengthy printed matter to do 
justice to the subject, let that ‘printed matter be so arranged that it will 
stand by itself, the introduction, the headings, and other parts of the 
circular being so brief and bright that one’s attention is gained, even if it 
is not held to the end. 

A circular upon poor paper is worth very little. 

The quality of the paper may have as much to do with the effect of the 
circular as has the printed matter upon it. 

Circulars must tell the story in the fewest possible words. 

A circular is not a work of literature, nor a book, and no one so con- 
siders it. If its matter does not strike the mind within a few seconds 
from the time it arrives at the eye, there is not one chance in a hundred 
that it will be read, except by those who read everything, and that class 
of people is seldom profitable to any commercial house. 

When you have told the circular story, stop. 

When there is too much matter to be conveniently placed in circular 
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form, print it ina pamphlet. Be sure to have enough pages in the pam- 
phlet, so that it will not be necessary to crowd the matter. 

A pamphlet, unless it be of considerable size, is nothing more or less 
than a series of circulars bound into pamphlet form. 

A circular should have one distinct and taking heading. The reading 
matter should be in sufficiently large type to be easily read. 

Generally, a circular should have not more than two headings, very 
seldom more than three. 

One good heading is worth more than a dozen poor ones, and is worth 
infinitely more than one good heading and eleven poor ones. 

For the body of circulars Ronaldson type, or Old Style Roman, if one 
desires a light face, and De Vinne, if it be advisable to use heavier faced 
matter, are the handsomest styles of type for descriptive circular matter. 

Use as large type as possible, single leaded, in preference to smaller 
type, double or more leaded. 

Do not have the firm name at the bottom appear in type much larger 
than the body type of your circular. 

The headlines must be of extreme brevity, and should contain some 
striking expression which will be remembered, and will immediately excite 
interest, so that the balance of the circular may be read. 

Gothic caps and small caps, or almost any style of large and heavy 
type, are appropriate for common circulars and flyers, but let this type, 
except such type as De Vinne or Erratick, be generally confined to the 
circular headings. 

Flyers are nothing more or less than a cheap grade of circulars. They 
are given out by distributors upon the street, or are distributed from 
house to house. Circulars should be personally addressed in every case, 
not to any firm, neither to the lady of the house, but to some identical 
individual. 

If the circular be sent by messenger, or by mail, sealed, it will be 
opened, and if it be of sufficient interest, it will be read. 

The extra cost of a two-cent stamp, and the expense of a first-class mes- 
senger may be high, and will seem, to the average merchant, to cost 
altogether too much money, but let the merchant remember that unless he 
does it in one of these two ways, he had better not do it at all. 

It is simply a question of wasting so much money in the wrong direc- 
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tion, or of risking twice as many dollars in the right direction. In one 
case the loss is positive ; in the other case the profit is probable. 

The distribution of circulars from house to house, in a promiscuous way, 
and distributing them upon the street, is discussed in the chapter entitled, 
“ Desultory Advertising.” ; 

Bill-heads never were invented as a method of advertising. They 
should contain the mere statement of the business of the party sending 
them out. If more be put on, it does absolutely no good, and is liable to 
spoil the looks of the bill-head. 

It is fair to presume that the average man who receives a bill knows 
something about the store at which he bought the goods. 

The following bill-head illustrates a general plan of bill-head making. 
It is not as poor as many, and is a good deal poorer than others. 


~ 


FINE Smithville, Ohio, .... £89 ) 
WATCH REPAIRING. 
Solid Silber & Plated Ware Atl 


Bice, ee css ed. 
enscimatnn’ TO FORM SMIO“ § CH. Dr. 


TEA SPOONS, DEALERS IN | 
KNIVES AND FORKS, 


Ringe fortadies and Geutionens AW RUBY, WATCHES, pe CLOCKS. 


Baby Rings. (locks and Bronzes- 
Gold and silver Watches, ete. ; 


ees At Bottom Prices. 44 SMITH AVENUE. 
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PLATE NO. 1. 
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If the reader will carefully examine the bill-heads which come to his 
store or house, he will find that the above bill-head is by no means below 
the average, and that the wording and arrangement of type are about as 
good as those of the ordinary. 

Two things are absolutely essential on a bill-head: the name of the 
concern in plain letters, that the receiver may make no mistake in sending 
the remittance, and the names of the town and state in equally plain 
letters, that there may be no blunder upon the part of the man who pays 
the bill in directing the envelope. 
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No matter if your trade be entirely local, the name of your state 
should appear in distinct, though not very large, type. 

A number of bill-heads exist with the names of the town in script, or in 
fancy type, so indistinct that it is almost impossible to tell where the bill 
originated. 

Script type is never distinct, and when poorly printed, is frequently so 
blurred as to make it illegible. 

Fancy type generally meets with the same objection. 

In certain kinds of type some letters look the same, as “n” and “u,” 
and « I” and “J,” and frequently it is impossible to decipher the name of 
the concern, and the names of the town and state, if printed in these styles 
of letter. 

Nowadays the utmost simplicity is art. 

Plainness is appreciated everywhere, not abrupt jagged plainness, but 
clean cut, well put together, simplicity, which is welcomed by the intel- 
lectual because they are always simple, and by the ignorant because their 
understanding can grasp it. 

This so called imperfect bill-head is rewritten, the following is the way 
it might be, and one of the ways which cannot be criticised because 
simplicity is beyond criticism. 





Lo jeuatnan sonth & Co. Dr 
HIGH-GRADE WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


| TERMS 30 Days. 44 SMITH AVENUE. 
| | + 
oe bor 


The use of cuts on bill-heads is generally desirable. There is no ob- 
jection to always having some appropriate illustration appear on the bill- 
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head, provided such illustration has sufficient individuality to make it a 
sort of trade-mark for the merchant. 

Ordinary cuts of watches. clocks, bedsteads, chairs, wash tubs, rolls of 
carpet, brass ornaments, and anything else of this class are too conven- 
tional and common to assist in making a bill-head attractive. 

Better use no cut at all than to use a poor one. 

The picture of a building, if the building be attractive, cannot be con- 
sidered in bad taste upon a bill-head, although it is advisable not to show 
the building too much, as the fundamental principle of advertising and 
printing is to present the goods you have for sale, not the man who sells 
them, nor the place he sells‘them in. 

The cut of a building should always be small. Make it up into the 
form of a vignette picture, perhaps running into the type, to be apparently 
a part of the general design. 

A picture without a border, simply slapped into a bill-head, has the 
appearance of not belonging there, and spoils the looks of the whole 
affair. 

One style is decidedly preferable to several styles of type in a bill-head. 
Choose some neat series, and carry that series throughout your bill-head, 
using appropriate sizes where they belong. 

Plate No. 38 illustrates a bill-head set entirely in what is known as 
Erratick Outline, a new style of type, which when printed, has a very 
attractive and original appearance. 


Brownville, Oo). 189 . 


Bought of Black & White, 


Dealers in 
DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 
Bills Payable Monthly. 1042 Washingten Street. 4 
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Plate No. 4 illustrates a bill-head made up in so called fancy letters. 
It has the effect of being odd, and may attract attention, but it has too 
many defects to give it excuse for existence. 


roentoun, Oi) ttemirien ee eae 189 


ae Pees. 
J'e BRewN BRevAERS, DR. 
J eas, Coffees, ® Family Groceries, 


102 BROWN AVENUE. 


Terms Cash. 
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Plate No. 5 illustrates a bill-head which would look finely if it were 
not spoiled by ornamental pieces. The type arrangement is all right. 








Browntown,.O. ju. 189 


st©/T 0@ John+Smith+8+Co.,@Dr. 


~g—HIGH-GRADE CLOTHING,& 


BILLS PAYABLE 
MONTHLY. 444 Brown Avenue. 
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Ornamental designs should, for bill-heads, be avoided, for they do not 
print well, unless great care is taken, and materially detract from the 


general appearance of printing. 
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Plate No. 6 is a good form for professional bill-heads. 





Brownville, O.,....0.00000.0.-- eae 189 


To -F..W. WHITE, MO D.oDr, 


| 
For Professional Services, | | | 
| 
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The same general rules which apply to the making of bill-heads pertain 
to the typographical style of business cards. A business card certainly 
should be as brief as a bill-head, although it is more allowable, on a busi- 
ness card, to slightly enumerate the specialties of the business. 

Plate No. 7 presents a business card which is no poorer than the 
majority, and yet a disgrace to the art of printing. 


———— 


-—— 
OuR PRICES are THE LOWEST, Our STOCK THE most 


COMPLETE, or any IN Town. 


JOHN $MICH & C0. 
<2) ewelers, ox 


Watcu AND Crock Repairinc. Goup AND SILVER WATCHES, 
SOLID AND PLatep SiLvERWARE, SPECTACLES AND 

Hyg-GLASSes, OPERA GLASSES, Rings, \ 

| TEA Spoons, KNIVES AND Forks. 
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In the large cities people know what every class of establishment carries, 
or ought to carry, and are familiar with the general lines of business. 

In the smaller places, people know pretty nearly what every store has 
in general, whether it be,a grocery store, fruit store, or any other kind 
of store; therefore it is not necessary to place upon a card anything more 
than the name, address and business, unless such business has a specialty 
which needs more prominent mention. 

A business card is not calculated to bring business. It is circulated and 
given to all who call, that they may find their way back again, or that 
they may give it to others who may desire to purchase goods at the store. 

A business card is nothing more or less than a piece cut out of a 
directory, for directory purposes solely. 

The character of the business card shows the character of the business. 

The plainness of the bill-head should be carried into the business card. 

Plate No. 8 presents a business card set entirely in what is known as 
Ronaldson Roman, a new and beautiful style of Roman face. The Old 
Style Roman type will look nearly as well. The plainer the business 
card, the more artistic it will be. 





John Smith & Co., 
Clothing. 


44 Smith Ave., 
Smithville, Iowa. 
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Envelope headings should certainly be in the extreme of plainness. 

Business cannot be advertised upon envelopes. The popular impression 
that the postal clerks read the advertisements upon envelopes, has never 
been borne out in fact. The average clerk who has time and inclination 
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to read that which appears on an envelope, other than the name and 
address, is generally too poor to purchase the goods, and too incompetent 
to select them. 

Advertising on envelopes is positively eee and never will be persisted 
in by other than cheap concerns. 

There is no objection, of course, to an engraved design, which is so 
distinct in itself as to give the envelope a dignified identity — this is re- 
finement and business. 

The average merchant should attempt to have his envelopes character- 
istic of his firm, but he = not make them bill-board advertising 
mediums. 

Hither just print the name and address upon the envelope, or else have 
a design of great artisticness. 

The envelope should not be covered with any design, at a sacrifice of 
room for the name and address. 

Back pieces upon the flaps of envelopes are somewhat original and are 
in the best of taste. 

Plate No. 9 illustrates an envelope corner set entirely in Ronaldson 


type. 





JONATHAN SmitH & Co., 
Clothing, 
4 Smith St., Smithton, O. 


Pepa eats aes oe Z 
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Plate No. 10 illustrates an envelope, the printed matter being set en- 
tirely in Old Style Italic. 










Jonathan Smith & Co., 
Clothing, 
4 Smith St., Smithton, O. 
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A very pretty idea for envelopes is to print on the flap of the envelope, 
a little above the gum, where the paper is perfectly smooth, a small 
design, to appear something like a seal. This gives the postal authorities 
all the information necessary for the return of the envelope in case mis- 
carried or uncalled for, is much more artistic, and allows the entire face 
of the envelope for the writing of the address and the stamp. Some 
little design should be made, about the size of a quarter of a dollar, and 
printed in some ink like terra cotta, or blue black, or even brilliant red. 

Particular attention should be paid to letter-heads and note-heads, for the 
merchant should especially attempt to make a good appearance by cor- 


respondence. 
Letter and note-heads are not places for advertising, and extreme neat- 


ness is necessary here. 
Folded business paper, except for correspondence with ladies, is not 


in good business form. 
A letter-head is simply a business-card for corresponding purposes, and 


should contain, substantially, the same matter. 
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The date-line is not essential, and frequently injures the general neat- 
ness. 

No letter-head should be sent out which does not contain the firm name, 
and name of the street, town, and state, in distinct type, so that it can be 
easily read, that the one who answers the letter need not be led astray or 
puzzled. 

If the concern issuing the letter-head is a corporation or a firm, a num- 
ber of parties being at the head of it, it is generally advisable to print the 
list of names of the members of the firm, in very small type, for frequently 
members of the firm will sign letters with a signature which no man can 
read, but which gives sufficient idea for the receiver of the letter to 
decipher if he can find something like it, in type, on the letter-head. 

Heavy Gothic type should never be used for letter-heads. 

It is advisable to use something very neat, yet artistic. Roman looks 
well, and Ronaldson, or other light faced letter, used in series, is extremely 
appropriate for letter-head printing. 

Some samples of letter heads and envelope corners are given at close of 
chapter. 

It is always advisable for any business house or business man to have a 
trade-mark of some sort. It can be in the form of an engraved letter, or 
some distinct and characteristic type can be used, or it can be made up in 
the shape of a seal or other ornamental design. 

A trade-mark, if it be ornamental, must be very artistic. Better have 
none at all than a poor one. 

If the trade-mark act as the letter-head corner-piece, with no other 
printed matter, the lettering in it must be plain. 

It is suggested that it would be advisable for every business man to 
have some engraved design, more or less artistic, which will answer the 
purpose of a corner-piece for the envelope and letter-head, and which will 
embellish the bill-head. The expense of making the original drawing is 
not heavy, and engraving does not cost a great deal. 

Better pay ten dollars for the original drawing, or even twenty, to haye - 
it what you want, and that which you will not tire of, than to employ 
a cheap artist to make a cheap design for you. . 

A trade-mark worth printing, is worth a great deal to any business 
house. 
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If the trade-mark be printed in color, different from the body matter, 
it will stand out in stronger relief, and make the rest of the printed matter 
look better and plainer. 

Terra cotta ink, or blue-black; bronze-blue, or crimson, or any other 
color except black, should generally be used for printing trade-marks. 

Where good paper is used, and the pressman understands his business, 
a blue-black or a bronze-blue ink will make any printed matter look softer 
and finer than the finest jet black. A little blue added to black ink, to 
make it blue-black, gives it a sort of engraved appearance which the black 
cannot produce. 

If your local printer does not have suitable type for the composition of 
your bill-head, letter-head, envelope, or anything else that you carry for 
standard printing, send to some large city printing establishment, or to 
some type foundry, and have them make up for you that which will be 
perfectly satisfactory, sending you an electrotype which your local printer 
can easily handle. 

Announcements of openings and removals, and for other purposes, are 
nothing more or less than circulars of a higher grade. They should be of 
extreme brevity, printed in the highest style of the art, upon the best 
paper, and there should be nothing loud, coarse, or vulgar about them. 
They can be bright, but never must approach the comic, unless the whole 
affair is that way, but let the merchant beware of using humorous matter 
for advertising purposes or for printed matter, unless he is sure that he 
has the right kind of humor. 

Better be too sober than too humorous. 

The effectiveness of printed matter largely depends upon the quality of 
the paper used. 

For small jobs, sometimes a few cents, and at most a few dollars, will give 
a quality of paper far superior to that which the printer would naturally use. 

Good paper, with good type and good ink, will produce an effect at 
once appreciated by the public. 

* TItis often advisable to use some distinct tint or color for the paper. 
A robin’s egg blue, a deep cream, a terra cotta, a light green, or any 
other delicate tint of a standard color, frequently is more effective than 
white, although the merchant can make no mistake in never using any- 


thing but white paper. 
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Announcements of high grade should always be upon folded paper, and 
envelopes tending towards the square should be used. 

Because the writer of the circular or pamphlet understands the goods 
he is writing about, he must not assume that the public is more than 
generally acquainted with them; and he. should so write the description, 
that it will be intelligible to the average mind. 

The cover of every pamphlet or book should be characteristic, and the 
reading matter upon the cover must be in the extreme of brevity. 

Some catchy line should always be used. If you are speaking about 
stoves, why not print upon the cover of your pamphlet the simple words, 


FUEL ECONOMY. 


If you are issuing a little pamphlet on molasses, would not the follow- 
ing line be a good cover heading 


A STREAM OF SWEETNESS. 


A little book on carpets could well have appear on the cover a line 
something like the following : 


SOMETHING TO WALK ON. 


At other times it is advisable to state exactly what there, is in the book 
upon the cover: for instance, if the book be devoted entirely to chairs, 
why not say “ chairs’ on the cover, and nothing else. 

Do not cover the cover with too much matter. 

Better not have more than five words, at the outside, appear on any 
cover. 

Do not crowd a lot of superfluous matter upon the back cover simply 
because it seems advisable to cover up that space; better put on some 
little taking design, some vignette picture. 

Especially is it not advisable to print upon the inside of the covers, 
unless the paper is such that it will not interfere with the printing upon, — 
the face. , 

Catalogues are supposed to be issued entirely for descriptive purposes, 
and a catalogue not illustrated is hardly worthy of the name. 

Illustrations in catalogues are absolutely essential. 
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Descriptive matter in catalogues should never be set in too small type ; 
Long Primer is small enough. 

The majority of descriptive matter is too lengthy, the wording too 
technical, and whole pages are filled up with dry testimonials, and other 
matter of absolutely no interest, and which never will be read. 

Of course technical terms must be used in technical catalogues, but the 
majority of catalogues need not contain so many technicalities. 

The people who send for the catalogue do not care for these terms, and 
do not understand them. 

The interest in the goods described is simply to know what they are, 
and what they will do. There is absolutely no use in going into the very 
depth, producing a description which the man who wrote it hardly under- 
stands. 

Wherever it is necessary to use technical terms, and to print briefs of 
machines, do so in small and distinct type, so that the reader may skip 
it if he so desires. 

Catalogues should be briefly comprehensive. They should tell the 
whole story, and then stop. They should not be filled with references, 
referring to this, that, and the other part of the catalogue. 

Each sentence should be complete in itself. 

The reading matter, describing illustrations, should be close to the 
illustrations. 

The simplest language should be used, and everything should be placed 
in sections, distinct by themselves, each section making a point, or attempt 
ing to do so, and then stopping. 

Do not have the first page of your catalogue nothing more or less than 
a list of your officers and directors. 

Let the first page of your catalogue either be a magnificent illustration, or 
something which will interest the reader. 

The names of your officers and directors are all right, but put them in 
the back of the book somewhere. Do not handicap your book with a lot 
of names mostly unknown to the majority of readers, unless the book be a 
description of stocks and bonds where the names of those interested are of 
the utmost. importance. 

The way a catalogue starts out is the life of it. 

Let it say something at once which will gain the reader’s attention, 
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something which he is looking for, or is surprised after he finds it, some- 
thing which, in a few words, makes him anxious to continue. 

Always see a proof, no matter how small the printing job may be. Read 
the proof carefully, not only for typographical errors, but to obtain 
Suggestions of improvement, which are more likely to be found in the 
reading of the proof than in the reading of the manuscript. No man 
ever knows what a fool he is making of himself until he sees himself in 
print. 

The following samples of commercial printing are presented for 
what they may be worth in the suggestion of ideas. An idea conveyed to 
one line of trade can be easily made to apply, more or less, to any other. 

The type used in the make-up of samples can be duplicated in every 
large city printing house, and any fairly equipped printing office can, by 
substitution, preserve the general identity of most of the samples. 

No attempt is made to produce elaborate specimens of work. The 
expert printer does not need such suggestions, and the poor printer would 
botch them if he tried to follow the ideas. 








ANTA CLAUS 
RECEPTIONS 


ALL DAY LONG. 
For Children of all ages 
And their parents 

Amd other relatives. 












Card Invitation. 





‘ 


“Perhaps you’ll need me during ’98.” 


I’ve had ten years of practical profes- 
sional experience in Dentistry. I’m con- 
veniently located in Brown’s Block, Brown 
Street. My office hours are from 9 to 4 
o’clock. My fees are as low as consistent 


with skilful workmanship. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, D. D.S. 


May 1, 1898. 





Form of invitation. Should be upon double sheet. 
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From 15 Branch St., 
To 39 Smith Ave. 


@ £)2® 


John ‘fones & Co. 
Stoves and Furnaces 


More room way needed —we 


took more room 


Jonestown, Ohio, 
June 1st, 1893. 











Removal Notice. Should be upon double sheet. 


3806 


‘ 


“4A woman's bonnet, built to fit its place.” 


he jleasure of noe company, 


with fwendo, ey requested, at the Suh 
Cnuwual Opemng of the USest S&nd 


Woillmery Konvonmun 


$02 Brown Cuenue, 
Woonday, “Wary 5, 1888. 
9 to Jp o'clock. 





a 


Invitation. Should be upon double sheet. 
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oe EwHerp Kind of Spoon 
Regma you can use. Selling 
WY 


Spoons cheaper than 
ever — cheaper than anyone in Smit§- 
town ener sofd them. (Propose to do 
Spoon husiness of Smithtown. Will 
pay you to caff upon us. Something 
to show you in the way of Spoons 
pou never saw before. 

Aogn Smith & Co. 

44 Smith Ahenue, 

Smit$town, OBGio. 





High Grade Circular Form. May be upon double sheet. 
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“Tis not the clothes which make the man, but they help.?? 


Inspection is invited to the 
New Lines of EF 


Suitings 


@ Trouserings, and @ 


Overcoatings 


The latest invoices include the finest 
of American and Foreign Fabrics. 
The prices are consistent with qual- 
ity of material and workmanship. 


Brown & Brown, 
TAILORS, 


10 Brown St., Brownville. 





Form of invitation. Should be printed upon double sheet. 
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JAMES JONES, REGISTERED CABLE ADDRESS, 
HORACE SMITH. 


JAMES JONES & CO. ot 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






‘\ Photograph 
\ Albums. 





PLUSH CASES. 


184, 186, AND 188 PRINCE STREET, 


SMUTHTON;, AVA... sot ee ee ee 189 
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; Sg eas 
Wholesale 


ha 
ZEALAND & Jaya 











Hardware, 

















Nos. 148, 150, and 152 CENTRE STREET, 


Centreville, O........ 


LEADERS w PLUSH 


Toilet Sets, Jewelry Cases, Albums, 


Manicure Sets, Hand Bags, 





Broom Cases. 


From a Quarter, to a Dollar, and Higher. 








Heading for Circular or well-printed Flyer. The top line would look well in crimson ink. 





WILLIAM A. WILLIAMS, 


| o— INSURANCE, = 


too2 WHITEHALL STREET, Room 1o, 











Ix 








BROWNTOWN, OHIO. 








WILLIAM WILLIAMS, M. D. 


102 Brown Street, 
Warren, O. 
Office Hours, 10 to 12 








Professional Card. 


» MANUFACTURERS OF 


DROWN & WHITEHOUSE, 


Oak Furniture, 


260 WHITFIELB STREET, 
> OE 


WHITEVILLE, INDIANA. 








Business Card. 
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BROWN & WHITE, 


COAL, WOOD, LIME, 
AND CETIENT, 


567 Alleghany Street, 
WHITE. CITY ~- © =.= — OHIO. 





Heavy style of Business Card. 





BROWN & WHITE, 


COAL, WOOD, LIME, 
AND CEMENT, 
567 Alleghany Avenue, 


WHEE CLE - - - OHIO: 








Medium style of Business Card. 
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JOHN SMITH & CO. 
44 BRANCH ST. 
BOSTON - MASs. 





Envelope Corner. 





JOHN SIMITH & CO. 
44 BRANCH ST. 
Boston = = Mass. 


Envelope Corner. 
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MAKING 
PRINTING 


No matter what it is let 
us estimate on it—costs 
you nothing. 


a 





Advertising for Women 


“Upon the pocketless dress of woman hang the keys of trade.” 


HIS chapter’s argument may flow against common opinion. So 
great a departure from accepted rule would not be ventured 
did not the writer feel positive, from actual tests of his 
own, and by the results of equally exhaustive trials by the 
large American advertisers, that he is not steering through 

unsounded channels. 

Some time ago when papers had not their enormous circulation of to-day, 
and advertising space was not worth as much, nor appreciated as it is in 
this age of publicity, an extensive national advertiser made the original 
experiment of inserting, in a publication read exclusively by women, an 
advertisement of an article used entirely by men. The advertisement 
appeared in this publication, and continued to appear. The actual mail 
cash sales coming directly from the advertisement were two or three times 
as great, reckoning proportionate cost, than those received from the same 
advertisement in any of the one hundred leading publications which 
the advertiser patronized. 

The statement made by unthinking dealers, and by others who are sup- 
posed to have a reason for their action, and particularly by dealers who 
make or sell men’s goods exclusively, that it does not pay to advertise, 
because it is claimed that men do not read advertisements, is founded 
upon the softest kind of sinking sand. 

No reasonable person, after due consideration, and with a desire to learn 
the truth, will ever make the statement that men do not read advertise- 
ments. 

Ninety-nine and nine tenths per cent. of men of every stratum of society 
read advertisements, and are more or less influenced and directed by them. 
317 
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The man who says he does not read advertisements is an intentional or 
an unintentional falsifier. 

An ably written advertisement, well displayed, constantly before the man 
in his daily paper, or in his magazine, or in any other publication he reads 
regularly, must be seen by him, whether he wants to see it or not.. He 
may honestly believe that he does not read it, and further than that, he 
may think that advertising has no influence upon him; he deceives him- 
self; advertising always has had, and always will have equal power, over 
men of progress and fossil men. 

Although substantially all men are readers of advertisements, and are 
directed by advertising argument, an advertisement has not one twentieth 
the weight with a man that it has with a woman, of equal intelligence and 
of the same social station. 

The advertising columns of any decent publication, whether it be daily, 
weekly, or monthly, give to the woman information fully as valuable as 
that which she will derive from any other part of the publication. 

It has been said, and there is much truth in it, that the average woman 
takes more interest in the advertising columns than she does in the 
genuine reading matter, supposed to be removed from any advertising bias. 

A woman who would not read advertisements would not be a woman, 
consequently all women read advertisements. 

Advertising statements are really news to women. 

Woman is the buyer of everything everywhere. 

Woman is the active partner of the home, and the silent partner of the 
office. 

Every married man, and every brother of a married sister, and every 
fellow who goes with some other fellow’s sister, ought to know that woman 
has an influence,over man that he has never measured because he does not 
know how to measure it, and because the woman would not permit him to 
measure it if he did. 

The man pays the bills. The woman regulates the damper of the home 
furnace, and holds the throttle valve of the business engine. She may not 
think she does, but she does. The man may not appreciate it, but that 
influence and directing power is there. 

Woman buys, or directs the buying of, or is the fundamental factor in 
directing the order of purchase, of everything from shoes to shingles. 
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The better the woman the more directly she is interested in her hus- 
band’s stockings, his hats, and other things. If a certain color or new style 
of necktie becomes the fashion, the woman will know of it at least a week 
before her husband has heard anything about it. 

If the woman doesn’t like the wearing quality of her husband’s under- 
wear, she will hunt up a store where better underwear can be bought. 

The woman clothes the children. She is thrown into relation with 
every establishment where goods for men and boys are sold. 

The woman can buy better articles, from spool cotton to ulster overcoats, 
for less money than the average man can buy with more money. 

The woman knows whether trousers cloth will wear, better than the man 
inside ot it. She knows whether his suit fits her husband, and whether 
his hat looks well on his head. She is more annoyed by the squeak of his 
boots than he is himself. 

Man is a busy being; he thinks he is, whether he is or not. He is 
nervous, and doesn’t have time for this and that, doesn’t know how to keep 
up his wardrobe or his office. His office looks like a cluttered cellar, with 
clutter everywhere. Half the time he doesn’t know that his office carpet 
is shabby. The chances are it will take his wife, ora nail, to tell him that 
the soles on his boots are worn through, or that the weight of his 
trousers hangs on half the regulation number of buttons. 

The average man doesn’t know about those things that he thinks he 
knows about. 

A man is in want of office furniture. He doesn’t know whether he 
wants a Jones desk or a Smith desk; it is his wife, or his book-keeper, or 
his bright stenographer, who suggests to him that a new desk is a business 
necessity. This woman reads advertisements, sends for desk catalogues, 
or tells the man to, and does the selecting for him, although the man 
thinks he is doing the whole of it. 

The woman, if she be the right kind of a woman, is interested in the 
engine which runs her husband’s mill. She is the one, if she be what she 
ought to be, who understands, or thinks she understands, outside of 
details, her husband’s business. She is the one who sees the spot on the 
carpet before he does, knows that his chair isn’t easy before he realizes it, 
although he has sat in it for years. 

The woman chooses the color of paint which is to go on the house, who 
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makes the life of the architect miserable until he hits upon the plan of 
her peculiar desire, who demands that the kitchen sink be of a certain 
kind, who buys the kitchen stove, who selects the furnace, who says that 
hot water heat is better than hot air. 

Woman directs the care of the garden, selects the style of carriage, and 
the style of horse. 

Woman has the hand, or the underhand, of designating everything used 
in the house, on: the house, and about the house. 

Very likely the reader will say that these statements are untrue; that 
his wife doesn’t take any interest in his business; that she doesn’t care 
whether he sits upon a cushioned chair, or upon no chair. Poor fellow, he 
simply hasn’t the kind of wife he ought to have started in with. 

If the advertiser must cater wholly to one sex, at the sacrifice of the 
other, and it is seldom necessary to sacritice either sex in business, he had 
better lean in the direction of woman; far better reach both the woman 
and the man. 

So much is it believed that women read advertisements that it is the 
writer’s opinion that it might pay to write an advertisement requesting 
the wife to suggest the cigars for her husband, for the woman, although 
she doesn’t smoke, knows the flavor of the cigar better than the fellow 
alongside of her who is smoking it, for if he knew, very likely he wouldn’t 
smoke that kind of a cigar. 

It is not advisable to forego the use of advertisements appealing directly 
to men. ‘There are certain lines of goods, stocks and bonds and some 
other things, which, perhaps, had better be advertised largely in papers 
circulating almost exclusively among men. Undoubtedly it pays to adver- 
tise in these papers, but there has never been an article, from pins to 
ocean steamers, which could not be as advantageously advertised, if not 
more so, in the paper which goes to the man, his wife, and his family, in 
preference to the paper which is wholly devoted to business, and read 
entirely by business men. 

Do not depreciate the value of business papers; it pays to advertise in 
them; but the man who thinks he can reach the mercantile pocketbook ‘as 
well by keeping his advertisements exclusively in these papers, at a sacri- 
fice of other publications, is simply fooling himself, and losing money 
because of doing it. 
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The shrewdest advertisers in the world are writing advertisements which 
appeal directly to women. 

The advertisements in the leading magazines are more than three 
fourths directed almost exclusively to catch the woman’s eye, and yet half 
of these advertisements, if not more, are for goods either used by men, or 
in connection with their business. 

The publication which has succeeded, and which will always succeed, 
is the one printing the most matter of general interest to woman and the 
family. 

The paper printing nothing but news of stocks and bonds, failures and 
mortgages, and read almost exclusively by men, is the paper in which it 
seldom pays to advertise extensively, for the paper can have, at best, 
but limited circulation. 

The great daily, the great weekly, the great magazine, circulating, as 
they do, among the families of the land, with their news and literature 
flavored to whet the appetite of the reader, with children’s column, 
women’s column, columns of style, and miscellany, are the publications of 
great circulation, bound to pay the advertiser of general everything more 
to the square inch than other publications can pay to the square foot. 

There is not a case on record of any paper becoming successful, in this or 
any other country, which did not arrange its matter, from its editorials to its 
news, from its illustrations to its literary articles, to be pleasantly absorbed 
by the woman of the home. 

If the great publications, from the leading magazines down to the 
simple country local weeklies, are bending every energy along the line of 
feminine desire, it is certainly necessary that the advertiser should not 
forget that there are as many women as men, and that every woman has a . 
husband, or wants one, and that whether she marries or remains single, she 
is the power behind the man, greater than the man himself, and it’s a 
mighty lucky thing for progressive civilization that the hand that rocks 
the cradle has a hand in about every other kind of rocking. 

Woman is the pivot of trade turning. 


Did you ever 
stop to consider that 
women buy vastly more 
than mene 


To reach buyers, then, 
you must appeal to 
women. 


Who reads a woman’s paper? 


The conclusion is ob- 
VIOUS. 


Advertise your wares in 


Harper’s Bazar 


the greatest woman’s 
paper in the world. 


The Five Points of Trade 


“ The strength of the whole is in the harmony of the parts” 


?F advertising is not business it has no business to be of 
business. 

Advertising is business. 

Advertising is one of The Five Points of Trade. 

Advertising is one of the five working links in the chain of 





ever-lasting profit. 
The successful consummation of trade, whatever the nature of trade 


may be, requires full appreciation of The Five Points of Trade. 

The First Point of Trade is something to sell. 

The Second Point is a place to sell it in. 

The Third, business management and adequate working capital. 

The Fourth, salesmen and cau ds 

The Fifth, advertising. 

Something to sell is necessary to selling. Point One settles itself. 

It is as necessary that there be a place of selling as something to sell. 
That place may be a store, an office, or a peanut stand upon a street 
corner, so long as it is appropriate to that which it holds for sale. Point 
Two attends to itself. 

The ethics of trade acknowledge that business management and capital 
are of the same vital necessity as are something to sell and a place to sell 
it in. 

Profit cannot be made, legitimate business cannot be done, unless there 
be the right quality of ability which will allow goods to be bought, and, 
upon the average, sold for more than paid for them. 

No business requiring working capital can be done without working 


capital. 
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Point Three disposes of itself as easily as do the preceding Points. 

The Fourth Point of Trade, that of proper salesmen and employees, 
should stand in the same line as do the other three. 

It is not yet appreciated. 

People will buy necessities, and want to buy what they cannot get along 
without, as much as the salesman desires to sell them, yet fully ninety per 
cent. of all trade is consummated by the ability of the salesman to so meet 
the customer, that by personal magnetism, attention, and application he 
may secure a definite order. 

With the best goods for sale, the most magnificent warerooms to sell 
them in, the extreme of remarkable business talent in buying and making 
prices, no trade may be-done, even if the goods are necessities, without the 
intervention of the right kind of salesmanship, able to close the sale. 

If inconsistency is practiced in the regulation of business, it is often 
confined to the lack of procuring and keeping proper salesmen and em- 
ployees. 

The idea that goods sell themselves has exploded. 

The merchant who continues to labor under the sure-to-result-fatally 
apprehension, that, if he furnishes the best of goods, makes the prices to 
suit the public, and has a conveniently arranged store or warerooms, the 
cheapest grade of salesmen and saleswomen is all that is necessary in the 
selling department, will find, except in exceptionable exceptions, that his 
logic is too leaky to hold business water. , 

The quality of salesmanship has as much to do with profitable trade as 
the quality of goods. 

The ability to sell by personal application is as potent a factor in the 
consummation of trade as the prices marked on the goods for sale. 

The man who understands selling can as easily sell any article for more 
than the regular price as can a poor salesman sell it for a good deal less 
than what it is worth, unless the article be of absolute necessity, and the 
firm the only one in town which keeps it; then the buyer is obliged tq 
buy whether he wants to or not. This happy condition does not exist 
any where. 

The Fifth Point of Trade is advertising. It is simply one of The Five 
Points of Trade; neither more nor less; worthy of the same, and of no 
more, attention than should be given to the other four Points. 
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Take away something to sell, and the other four Points of Trade are 
valueless. 

Take away place of selling, and the other four Points of Trade are 
worthless. ; ; . 

Take away business management and capital, and the other four Points 
of Trade cannot hold together thirty days. 

Take away salesmen, and the other four Points of Trade must work 
under fatal handicap. 

Take away advertising, and the other four Points of Trade cannot bring 
in a flush result. 

The opinion that advertising sells goods never originated in fact. 

Advertising never sold goods worth selling. 

Advertising never will sell goods, beyond a few transient sales unworthy 
of consideration. 

Advertising is simply the accomplice before the fact — that which assists 
the salesman and the goods themselves in the consummation of sale; that 
which makes it possible for the business man to sell what he has for sale ; 
that which brings possible customers to the goods, leaving the rest for the 
other four Points of Trade to accomplish. 

Advertising is the silent drummer that tells the public what the business 
man wants them to know about the goods he has for sale ; which suggests 
to the people to trade, and in a way peculiar to itself, literally pushes them 
into trading, without their knowing anything about it. 

Yet advertising does not directly sell goods. 

The injection of advertising into the veins of trade quickens the busi- 
ness heart. 

Advertising must be considered as one Point of Trade —no more, no 
less —as essential to the consummation of profitable trade as any of the 
other four Points; no more so. 

So long as advertising works in harmony with the other four Points of 
Trade, and the other four Points of Trade work in harmony with each 
other, and with advertising, there is positive assurance of profitable 
business. 

It has been said that fifty per cent. of advertising does not pay as 
expected. The truth could have been told if the per cent. had been 
put higher. . 
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Far more than the majority of advertising does not pay as it ought to 
pay. 

Advertising generally pays something; give it any chance and it will 
bring some return. 

The management of advertising now-a-days is simply to make it pay 
the heaviest dividend possible, not to be satisfied with indifferent adver- 
tising and with indifferent result. 

The common remedy in business, when business is poor, is to lay the 
responsibility at the door of advertising, and to cut down advertising. 

The majority of merchants reduce advertising expense before they 
reduce any other. 

They do this when the experience of business men, whose opinions are 
worth having, because they have made continuous success from the start, 
has told them over and over again, that rightly directed advertising, 
whether it be for the retail selling of chairs or the wholesale selling of 
pianos, in dull season, in out of season, and in flush season, will do more to 
assist in legitimate, profitable sales than anything else under the business sun. 

There is no excuse for not advertising; there is excuse for doing poor 
advertising. The unprofitableness of advertising is not in doing too much 
of it. It is in not doing it correctly. 

It is the department where is generated the oxygen for the four other 
departments of business, that the business may not die of stagnated 
consumption. 

The proportion of trade success is reckoned by the degree of harmony 
existing between The Five Points of Trade. 

The weakness of any one Point is like the weakness of the poorest link 
in the chain. 

The most liberal advertising will not continue to sell goods if the goods 
are not worth buying. 

The best advertising and the finest quality of goods will not make trade 
if the salesman behind the counter does not know how to sell the goods 
before him. : 

The salesman who does not read the advertisements of the firm cafnot 
know how to sell the goods advertised. 

It is as important that the salesman should read the advertisements as 
the man who wrote them or the man who pays for them. 
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One hundred dollars’ worth of advertising and one dollar’s worth of 
clerk-hire are as disproportioned as are one hundred dollars’ worth of clerk- 
hire and one dollar’s worth of advertising. 

Ten dollar men cannot fill twenty dollar positions. 

A dark, gloomy store is not the place in which to sell black velvets. 

Life in the store and dullness in the advertising refuse to produce com- 
bination result. 

Dullness in the store and life in the advertising cannot help each other. 

The happy day of things selling themselves will not arrive this side of 
the millennium. 

The fight of business is upon the battle field of hard experience, defeat, 
and victory. 

Luck may be a potent factor in occasional cases, but the man who 
depends upon luck for success is more foolish than he who would support 
his family upon the hope-to-receive profits of lottery tickets. 

Advertising let loose will never be successful. 

It is as unbusinesslike to do promiscuous advertising as it is to keep 
books without system. 

Let not the advertiser forget that unassisted advertising is well-nigh 
valueless. 

The strength of assisted and well-regulated advertising can only be 
limited by the possibilities of business. 

The Five Points of Trade cannot exist unless they live and grow to- 
gether. 

The strength of The Five Points of Trade is in their harmony. Each 
one is as important as all the others, for any four cannot exist without the 
' fifth. 

The day has arrived when the business man should look his business 
fairly in the face; to expect no more of one department than that depart- 
ment is competent to handle. 

The business man has no right to throw the responsibility of his failure 
on advertising any more than he has to throw it on any other mismanaged 
department of his business. 

Advertising is a business commodity, a member of the Cabinet of Trade, 
without which the Cabinet cannot hold a business meeting. 

The strength of the whole is in the harmony of the parts. 


Engraving 


“ The next thing to the real 1s the semblance of 1t”’ 


NDER this chapter title must be considered together, 
wood-engraving and process or photo-engraving, for the 
two, different as they may be in method of production, 
commercially are identical in result, and therefore cannot 
be intelligently discussed apart. 

If the advertiser is still stimulating doubts about the value of illus- 
trated advertising in periodicals, and of illustrations in catalogues, and 
other books of advertising, he has only to turn to the advertising pages of 
the leading magazines and prominent national weeklies, and to catalogues 
and printed matter of every class, to the methods of the largest and 
shrewdest of international, national, and local advertisers, to be forever 
convinced that illustrative advertising has passed beyond the need of a 
champion. 

Fully two-thirds of the announcements of every class, with the excep- 
tion of those of pronounced local character, are accompanied by one or 
more illustrations, either for the purpose of exhibiting the goods adver- 
tised, or in the form of some ornamental design, or general picture, to 
draw attention to the advertisement. 

Columns of printed description can never give so good an idea of the 
appearance of some articles of trade as can the well made picture of them. 

An illustrative advertisement must be conspicuous. It is kindergarten 
in a true sense, for it appeals instantaneously to the eye, and allows the ~ 
eye to work with the sense of reason in the absorption of the argument‘ of 
the advertisement. 

As strong and effective as may be an illustrative advertisement, there 


is positively no sense in illustrating any article of trade, if the illustration 
; 328 
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cannot do justice to the article, and will not assist in formulating the 
reader’s idea of it; and there is less than no sense in using such illustra- 
tion in a paper of general character, read by general people, when an expert 
can hardly comprehend the article advertised, by the illustration of it. 

It is far better to use no illustration at all than to use an illustration 
which does not assist the 
reader in understand- 
ing the advertisement, 
unless such illustration 
is for striking appear- 
ance, answering the 
same purpose as a blot 
of ink, or a border, with 
no more reference to the 
advertisement than the 
flags of all the nations 
on the tent of a circus. 

A picture of a woman, 
well dressed, will dis- 
play the general style of 
the dress, but it never 
can do justice to the 
quality of the silk in 
the dress. 

A stove can be illus- 
trated, if the cut be 
large enough, but a 
small picture of a stove 

Plate No. 1. is worse than no picture 

at all. If the picture 

cannot present the ornamentation and general plan, and also show that the 

stove is somewhat different from other stoves, then there better be no 
picture of it. 

The outline of a bicycle, if it be mechanical, and printed upon plate 
paper in a catalogue, will tell people how the bicycle is made, and will 
display the graceful lines, and curves, and the symmetry of its entirety, 
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but a small picture of a bicycle, in a periodical, printed upon three-cent 
paper, with coal tar for ink, will make 
that bicycle look as badly as any other 
bicycle, and is of no use whatever, 
except to attract the attention of the 
bicycler who has a bicycle, and to act 
as a red flag to drive away the man 
who thinks he is prejudiced against 
bicycles, and refuses to read bicycle 
argument. 

Right here, in a chapter-which pur- 
poses to prove that illustrative adver- 
tising is effective, it must be shown 
that illustrations can be used to drive 
away trade. Certain people may be 
prejudiced against the bicycle, or the 
hot water heater, or steam boiler, or 
the use of mineral waters, or may 
not believe that they need to buy Plate No. 2. 
books. [Illustrations of these articles 
may handicap the articles advertised. A 
picture of a hot water boiler, assuming 
that such a picture can be reduced and 
be effective, for it cannot in fact, will 
prevent a reader prejudiced’ against hot 
water and steam heating from reading 
the advertisement. 

The majority of men have their pre- 
judices without foundation. They think 
they don’t want a thing because they 
think they don’t want it, and so they 
refuse to be argued with, and to read 
anything acting against their prejudite, 
The eye strikes the hot water boiler and 
the biased mind puts on the brakes of 
Pinko we. a. sight, when the same eye would carry its 
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owner partially, if not wholly, through a written argument, not giving 
away its entirety at the start. 

If a man will take medicine, it is a good plan to mix the medicine with 
something else. 
He will not know 
what he has taken 
until it is too late. 
This idea apples 
to advertising. 

A man may feel 
that he never has 
a right to be inter- 
ested in varnish; 
that varnish is var- 
nish; that one kind 
of varnish is just 
as good as another. 
If the advertise- 
ment be sur- 
rounded with the 
word ‘ varnish, ” 
very likely he will 
not read the adver- 
tisement, while if 
the advertisement 
be a well put 
together and brief 
| argument, appeal- 
ing to the man’s 
J common sense, and 

proving to him that 
he should be interested in varnish, most likely he will read the greater part 
of it before realizing that he has become influenced by its argument. 

Nothing which has been said should be used against direct advertising, 
that is, a bold statement at the start, presenting at one blow the article ad- 
vertised, but the shrewd advertiser will never confine himself to one style 





Plate No. 4. 
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or plan, he will use them all, in order that he may receive the full benefit 


from them all. 


The rule to follow in the use of engravings in advertising and printing 


is to use illustrations whenever 
such illustrations will benefit the 
article, and provided that the illus- 
tration is not such as will prevent 
the prejudiced man, if there be 
many of him, from reading the 
advertisement. 

Catalogues can have no exeuse of 
being without illustration, unless it 
is impossible to illustrate the goods 
presented. 

Catalogue illustrations should be 
large, most of them full pages. 
They should be drawn by artistic 
artists, or mechanical draftsmen, and 
should not be made up by incom- 
petent boys and blacksmiths at the 
trade of drawing. They must be 
as comprehensive and as full as 
possible. The more illustrations in 
a catalogue, generally, the better. 


\ <S SS 


4 
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Better have too many than not enough. Better show every side of the 
article; in many positions; so that the business man, though a fool in his 
knowledge of mechanics, cannot err in understanding the catalogue. 

The descriptive matter should be very brief, and as non-technical as pos- 
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sible, unless the catalogue is for ex- 
perts in the line of its business. If it 
is necessary to present purely technical 
matter, set it in smaller type, under 
the general heading of “brief,” and 
let the description be of general char- 
acter, easily understood by every- 
body. In this way, the catalogue is 
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acceptable to both classes; the common class, because the description is 
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Plate No, 7. Plate No. 8. 


comprehensive and simple, and to the scientific class, because the brief 
gives them the technical knowledge they desire. 

Do not have the explanation too far 
removed from the picture illustrating it. 

Generally it is advisable to surround the 

drawing of the article with appropriate 
scenery. A stove looks better in a room with 
furniture and the family, than it can appear stand- 
ing out in its mechanical plainness. 
It is, perhaps, advisable to show a mechanical cut, 
and a picturesque cut also, but do not forget that the 
setting of the article itself in the engraving has as much 
to do with its effectiveness as the identity of the 
article. 

A picture of a boy on a sled, sliding down hill, has 
action in it. “A picture of the sled, without the boy 
and the hill, is mechanical and tame. A good artist can 
combine artistic surrounding with the technics of trade, 
without the one injuring the other. 

This idea of placing scenery, and other surrounding 
matter, around a technical picture, applies even more strongly to illus- 


Plate No. 9. 


trations in periodical 
advertisements. In 
such advertising, the 
beauty of the picture, 
and the life and action hp 
in it, have more to do Manaea ie 
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in attracting and holding the 
reader's eye than the mere 
mechanical picture itself. 

If it can possibly be avoided, 
do not place mechanical cuts in 
periodical advertising, without 
accompanying them with sur- 
rounding action, and do not 
have a cut of anything plain in 
itself, and without scenery, 
when there are many other 
things looking exactly like it, perhaps illustrated 
periodical. 





Plate No. 11, 


the same way in the same 


The effectiveness of the picture depends entirely upon the ability of the 


which do not 


and more or 


attempt to make 
a design out of 
shoes when 
Plate Wo. 19, shoes will not 
allow such a 

design to be properly constructed. 

The reader is referred to the chapter entitled 
“Ornamental Type,” for the consideration of 
borders in advertisements —a part of illustra- 
tive advertising. 

Catalogue covers must be ornamental, or 
else they must be extremely plain; the half 





artist to surround mechanical drawing 
with the appropriate background. 
Ornamental designs in advertising, 


necessarily pertain to the 


business itself, but are purely artistic, 


less striking, are to be 


often recommended. 

It is far better to use a good design 
of general character, applying as much 
to shoes as it does to shirts, than to 
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and half disgusts everybody. One line of type on the cover is a great 
deal better than an ornamental design, unless the ornamental design be 
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drawn by an artist. Do not generally 


give away your business on the cata- 
logue cover. If your business be that 
of stoves, don’t plaster your cover with 
stoves. If you can make up a design 
illustrating stoves, and yet not give a 
picture of a stove, do so, but have the 
design truly ornamental, with or with- 
out direct or indirect stove design, in 
preference to forcing in a stove if the 
stove cannot be well presented. 
Remember one point, that the effective- 
ness of engraving depends on the ability 
of the artist. The artist who can make 
a good human figure, may make a failure 
in drawing a chair, or a shoe. Every 
artist is a specialist, and generally the 
all-around artist is not good for much of 


anything. Employ for your work the artist especially adapted to that work. 

The artist, who will make a sketch fora dollar, is generally a pretty 
poor artist. No artist can afford to work for a low price. It costs no 
more to engrave a poor thing than a good one, and, when engraved, it is 


yours forever. 


Better pay ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five dollars for a good design 
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than to pay one, two, or three dollars for one which isn’t of any 
use. 

Whenever _ possible, 
let the artist draw the 
article from life, and 
tell him what the article 
is to be used for, that a ey ¥ 
he may not draw in- SE ai aK 
appropriate — surround- Pinte No.1. 
ings. 

Engraving, so far as it applies to business, is divided into three classes : 
wood-engraving and photo-engraving, steel and copper engraving, and 
lithography. ‘The last two are considered in chapters by themselves. 

Wood-engraving is the original method of reproducing drawings, or 
pictures, to be printed, with or without accompanying type, on the ordi- 
nary printing-press, with printer’s ink. 

To obtain a wood-engraving, or a wood-cut, as the printers generally 
style it, it is necessary to have 
a drawing, or photograph, the 
: latter is preferable, of the sub- 
ject to be engraved. If the drawing is for photo-engray- 
ing, it must be drawn upon white paper, in jet black or 
India ink. Half-tone, and some other process work, includ- 
ing portraits, can be executed directly from photographs. 
Drawings, or photographs, for wood-engraving, are gener- 
ally transferred directly by photography upon box-wood, 
but if the design be simple, it is drawn directly on the box- 
wood. The drawing can be larger than the cut, or it can be photographed 
up or down to any convenient size, provided the artist has provided for it 
in his method of handling the subject. 

The accommodating camera will: handle 
any drawing of reasonable,dimensions, en- 
larging it if need be, or reducing it to the 
required size to be engraved, but the draw- 
ing cannot be enlarged or reduced except [| 
Plate No. 18, proportionately. If other than proportionate Plate No. 19. 
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change is desired, it must be 
redrawn. 

The drawing, or photo- 
graph, should be absolutely 
correct in essentials before 
the engraver begins. Slight 
alterations can be made after 
engraving is finished, but such changes are expensive. 

The expense of wood-engraving is quite high, for 
the greater part of it must be done by hand. 

No specific. scale of prices can be given for wood- 
engraving, for engravers ask as much as they can 
conveniently obtain, the first class engraver charging 
more than a novice, and always maintaining his 
price. Two drawings may closely resemble each 
other, and seem, to laymen, to be equally expensive, 
and yet there may be twice as much work in en- Plate No. 21. 
graving on wood the one as in the other. 

The designing, drawing, and engraving of an outline wood-cut, say of 
about four inches square, will cost from five to ten dollars. The outside 
of a store, engraved, in about the same size, will cost from ten to twenty- 
five dollars, including the drawing, or photograph. A good engraving, 
on wood, of a stove, measuring about four inches in the perpendicular, 
will cost from 
eight to fifteen 
\, dollars, — while 
“© twice as large an 
engraving would 
probably not exceed in cost from 
twelve to twenty-five dollars. 
Type shows fairly well with 

the poorest of ink, press-work, and ~ 
paper. An outline engraving will prestnt 
itself as well as type-work, and will stand 
the test of the most rapid newspaper 
press, with the cheapest of paper and ink. 
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The engraver should always be informed 
_ by the merchant to what purpose his en- 
~ graving is going to be used, for a fine 
wood-cut will not print well upon poor 
‘paper, with poor ink, many such engravings 
appearing as mere blots when printed. 

Finely executed engravings, like those used 
in the text of the leading magazines, cost, irre- 
spective of the original drawing, for engraving alone, 
as high as from one hundred to two hundred dollars, 
the original drawings costing anywhere from fifty to 
one thousand dollars, depending upon the reputation 
and ability of the artist. 

All engravings intended for single columns should 
not be wider than two and one-eighth inches, or 
thirteen Picas, that they may fit the size of nearly every newspaper 
column, the majority of weekly newspapers allowing an electrotype two 
and one quarter inches wide, but the two and one-eighth rule is the 
safest. Magazine columns meas- 
ure about two and one half. to 
two and five eighths inches. 

Printing should never be done 
from the wood-cut, but from an 
electrotype made from it. 

Photo-engraving, or that which 
is known as process work, is no 
longer a new method of repro 
duction. It is calculated to super 
sede a large percentage of wood- 
engraving. 

There are probably one hundred 
process cuts to one wood-cut in 
common use, largely because many 
subjects can be as well treated by 
photo-engraving, and the expense | 
of production is much less. Plate No. 24. 
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Few printers possess the conventional prejudice against photo-engrav- 
ing, which prejudice, at the start, was not wholly 
unjustifiable, for the poorly executed photo-engraying 
is much more a failure than the poorest wood-cut. 

Outline, and open cuts, can be produced by either 
process, and they are to be recommended for newspaper 
advertising. 

The principal difference between wood-cut engraving 
and photo-engraving is, that a process-cut 
is not so deep as the wood-cut and the 
lines are-not quite so sharp. 

If.one is to carry a certain aD 
illustration through all of his 

Plate No, 25. advertising, and it is to remain per- 

manently with him, the extra expense 
of the wood-cut is not to be considered, but for transient 
illustrations, and for illustrations which must be done 
speedily, the photo-engraving process offers the 
greater advantage. 

Photo-engraving is executed by 
many processes, similar yet different, 
in the method of handling. The 
article to be engraved must be 

photographed, and the photograph printed 

upon zinc, copper, or gelatine, the gelatine 
/ process being now little used in photo-engray- 
ing. The copper, or zinc, between the 
photographed lines, is then removed by 
the use of acids, and the plate then forms 
a matrix from which electrotypes may be 
taken, or the original plate may be used. 
Zinc and copper are almost universally ~ 
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used, the zine process allowing the great 
daily papers to make, frequently in not 
exceeding an hour, an illustration in out- 
Plate No. 27, line of almost any subject. 
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The half-tone cut cannot be printed in a newspaper, nor should it be 
printed upon other than coated paper. Half-tone cuts are made from wash 
drawings, that is, drawings made with a brush, where the lines do not 
show, or are made directly. from photographs. This process produces the 
most delicate and softest of realistic effects, and is much used for portraits 
and views of scenery. The process is not yet fully perfected. 

Plate No. 1 presents a half-tone illustration. The paper of this book is 
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what is known as sized and calendered. It is not coated paper, and there- 
fore this engraving does not display its full quality. 

Plates No. 2and 3 present portraits of the same gentleman. The first 
represents a fine wood engraving of him, the last a semi-outline cut. The 
first engraving must be printed upon good paper; the second engraving will 
show well anywhere. Plate No. 2 costs to engrave upon wood in the 
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vicinity of $25.00 ; it may be photo-engraved from a drawing costing about 
$7.00 for about $1.50. Plate No. 3 would cost to engrave upon wood, 
about $10.00; to draw upon cardboard for photo-engraving, about $4.00, 
and about $1.50 to be photo- 
engraved. 
Plate No. 4 presents a portrait, 
cut in wood, with a dark back- 
ground. Such an engraving, taken 
from a photograph, would cost, to 
engrave upon wood about, $40.00; the 
drawing for photo-engraving process 
would be worth about $12.00; and the 
photo-engraving would cost in the vicinity of 
$3.00 ; but photo-engraving in this case would not 
be as effective as wood-cut work. A half-tone of this size, taken directly 
from the photograph, would be worth about $8.00. 
Plate No. 5 presents another portrait, somewhat lighter than that shown 
in Plate No. 8. This would cost to cut upon wood about $12.00; to be 
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photo-engraved, about $1.50, the 
India ink drawing for the purpose 
being worth about $4.00. 

Plates No. 6, 7, 8, present three 
well drawn outline pictures, which 
will print well anywhere, and show 
effectively under all circumstances- 
These pictures were drawn upon 
wood, but can be reproduced, sub- 
stantially as well, by photo-engray- 
ing. They cost, engraved upon 
wood, in the vicinity of $4.00 
each; the 
drawings are 
worth about 
$4.00 each, 
and the pho- 
to-engravings 
would cost 
from $1.00 
to $1.50 
apiece, the 
expense of 
this class of 
work being about the same whether done on wood 
or by the photo-process. 

Plate No. 9 is another outline drawing, which 
cannot be so poorly printed as not to look fairly 
well. This represents a process cut, the drawing 
having been made by an artist particularly proficient 
in exterior anatomy. Such an artist would charge 
for a drawing like this $5.00 or $6.00 ; it would cost 
about $4.00 to cut in wood, or about $1.50 to be 
done by photo-engraving. 

Plate No. 10 presents another outline design, which 
will print well anywhere, but is not effective in any Plate No 32. 





Plate No. 31. 
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ease. It illustrates a class of subject treatment which is not profitable, 
because it is not striking, and is absolutely without business meaning. 

Plate No. 11 presents an outline process cut of a shoe. The drawing 
is worth in the vicinity of $2.00 and the cost of reproduction by photo- 
engraving is about $1.50. It would not . 
cost much over 50 or 75 cents more to 
produce the same thing in wood. 

Plate No. 12 presents the same shoe in 
a different position, but engraved upon 
wood. The shoe was photographed, the 
photograph transferred upon wood, the 
cost of engraving being about $6.00. A 
cut like this could not as well be repro- 
duced by process. 

Plate No. 13 represents what might be considered a semi-outline cut, 

that is, it will not print as well as a regular outline cut, but the lines are 
not sufficiently close together to prevent it from showing fairly well any- 
where. The drawing of such a cut is worth about $3.00; to engrave 
upon wood would cost in the vicinity of $5.00, the expense of photo-en- 
graving being about $1.50. One process is about 
as good as another for a drawing like this. 
Plate No. 14 shows a piece of furniture so drawn 
as to give the general character of 
the article, and yet it will print well 
anywhere. The majority of furni- 
ture being advertised in the daily papers, 
outline or semi-outline cuts should be in- 
q\./ variably used. The drawing is worth about 
WY, $2.00; the engraving upon wood about 
W $4.00; by photo-engraving about $1.50. One 
process is substantially as good as the other in 
illustrations of this character. ' 

Plates No. 15 and 16 are taken from the 
same drawing, the drawing being photographed 
up for one, and photographed down, for the 
Plate No. 94. other, a line surrounding the small drawing, but 





Plate No. 33. 
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omitted in the larger. These illustrations will print well anywhere, the 
larger one, of course, being more open, will be more striking when 
printed with poor ink upon poor paper. These pictures illustrate what 
can be done with the same drawing, it being made to fill two different 
sized spaces, substantially filling one as well as the other. The drawing 
is worth about $10.00. The first class artist in children would probably 
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charge $15.00. The small cut would cost to engrave upon wood about 
$6.00, the larger cut about $8.00, the smaller cut photo-engraved about 
$1.50, the larger cut about $2.50. 

Plate No. 17 presents a vignetted picture, allowing the type to go par- 
tially into the picture. Pictures of this class are particularly effective 
in commercial work, and are generally to be used. The drawing is 
worth about $5.00, cut on wood about $6.00, photo-engraved about $1.50. 
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Plate No. 18 displays, in the most reduced form, the same article as is 
presented in Plate No. 13. A corset, or waist, cannot be cut down 
smaller than is shown in this plate, which plate will print anywhere, 
because it is exceedingly open for its size. A drawing like this is worth 
about $2.00, cutting on wood or photo-engraving about $1.50. 

Plate No. 19 presents a hot water or steam boiler. In this size the 
picture does not show the character of the boiler, and is substantially 
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worthless. The drawing will cost about $2.00, cutting on wood about 
$3.00, photo-engraving about $1.50. 

Plate No. 20 presents an interior office view. The, cost of such a draw- 
ing would probably exceed $30.00 or $40.00, the expense of cutting 
on wood would not be less than $75.00, although some cheap engrayers 
might attempt it for $50.00 or $60.00. To engrave it would cost about 
$6.00 or $7.00 by the ordinary photo-engraving process, and about $8.00 
in half-tone. Either process would be effective, the wood-cut being pre- 


5S 
ferred for general use, the half-tone cut if it is to be printed upon coated 
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paper, and the ordinary 
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Plates No. 21 and 22 present two out-of- 
door scenes, with life and action in each, the surroundings being appro- 
priate. The expense of each of these drawings would be about $15.00, 
wood-cutting about $15.00, photo-engraving about $2.00. 

Plate No. 23 gives an illustration surrounded by appropriate scenery. 
There is life and action in the picture. 
The drawing is worth about $10.00, 
cutting on wood about $5.00, photo- 
engraving about $2.00. Either 
process is acceptable. 

Plate No. 24 is in semi-outline, and 
will print well anywhere. The origi- 
nal drawing is worth about $4.00, 
engraving upon wood about $6.00, 
photo-engraving about $2.50. — It 


makes little difference which process Plate No. 33. 
/ 


Plate No. 37, 





is used. 
Plate No. 25 presents a picture without scenery. It looks well because 
the subject illustrates itself, but appropriate scenery in the background 
would increase its value. The picture costs to draw in the vicinity of 
$7.00, to cut on wood 
about $6.00, to photo- 
engrave about $1.50. 
Plate No. 26 does 
not need surrounding 
scenery, as it has action 
in itself. The original 
drawing is worth about Plate NO.-30, 
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$5.00, because the figure must be 
proportioned rightly, and a good 
artist only can draw it. Engraving 
upon wood about $4.00, photo- 
engraving about $1.50. 

Plate No. 27 is so arranged that 
type can partially set into it. 
The drawing is worth about $10.00, 
engraving upon wood about $12.00, 
photo-engraving about $2.00. 
Hither process would be acceptable. 





Plate No. 40. 


Plate No. 28 shows-another interior view, sufficiently in outline to 
print well almost anywhere. The drawing is worth about $20.00, if the 
figures are well drawn, they being 
the difficult parts of it. To cut on 
wood it would cost about $20.00, 
photo-engraving about $4.00. 

Plate No. 29 can be accomplished 
by either process. It will print well 
anywhere. The shade at the right 
had better be left off. The original 
drawing is worth about $3.00, cutting 
on wood about $4.00, photo-engraving 
about $1.50. 

Plate No. 30 presents a sea of 
faces, interesting in that no two are 

etaie Newel. alike. The drawing must be done by 
an artist who understands facial characteristics. 
This picture will print well anywhere. The original 
drawing is worth about $20.00, cutting on wood 
about $16.00, photo-engraving about $3.00. 

Plate No. 31 presents a mechanical cut of apparent 
life, for the two hands certainly belong to someone. 
This cut is extremely effective, and can be used 
in any size. As engraved, it will print well any- 
where. It should be slightly more in outline if for 








Plate No. 42. 
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newspaper advertising exclusively. The 
original drawing is worth about $10.00, 
wood-cut about $9.00, a process cut about 
$2.50. 

Plate No. 82 well illustrates an article 
interesting to men’s outfitters. In cuts 
of this kind great attention should be 
paid to detail. This 
picture was drawn 
from a model, and is 
supposed to be cor- 
rect in its propor- 
tions. The original drawing is worth $10.00, the 
wood-cut would cost about $12.00, the process en 
graving about $2.00. The wood-cut is somewhat 
preferable here. 

Plate No. 33 is a mechanical one, but is too fine to 
print well except in well printed publications. The original drawing is 

worth about $5.00, 

foe engraving upon wood 

about $6.00, photo- 

engraving about 

$1.50. It had better 
be engraved on wood. 

Plate No. 34 is suf- 
ficiently in outline to 





Plate No. 43. 





Plate No. 44. 


show well no matter 
how poorly printed. 
The subject must be 
drawn by an artist of 
ability, who would 
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Plate No. 85 presents a building engraved on wood. The drawing is 
worth about $20.00, to be photo-engraved about 
$4.50; to be cut on wood in the vicinity of 
$40.00. Either process answers the purpose, 
but wood-cutting is preferable. 

Plate No. 36 displays a process cut made 
from pen drawing. The drawing is worth 
about $10.00, to cut on wood about $20.00, to 
photo-engrave about $2.50. 

Plates No. 87, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48, 44 and 
45 present artistic designs ‘which can be used in 
commercial printing and in catalogues in 
the embellishment of the pages. Every type 
founder carries a large number of similar designs 
in regular stock, and from him they can be 
purchased, at from fifty cents to two or three 
dollars. They are preferable to original designs, which are liable to be 
very much inferior. 

Plate No. 46 shows inferior work. It prints well in this book because 
this book is fairly well printed, but poorly printed, this cut would show 
that it is done by some cheap process in the most careless way. 





Plate No. 46. 





Plate No. 47, Plate No. 48, 
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Plates No. 47 and 48 represent a style 
of extremely plain, and as effective, trade- 
mark cuts. They will print well under 
all conditions, are “eye catchers,” and can- 
not fail to be seen anywhere. The design 
depends upon the ingenuity or luck of the 
artist. The drawings will cost about $3 
each, to engrave on wood about $4 each, 
to photo-engrave about $1.50 each. 

Plate No. 49 presents a perfectly drawn 
technical cut, showing in quality in direct 
contrast with the inferior work of Plate 
No. 46. To engrave on wood about $10. 

: Plate No. 50 illustrates a realistic style 

Plate No. 49. of both wood and photo-engraving. The 
drawing is worth about $8, to engrave on wood about $8, to photo-en- 
grave about $2.00. 





























Plate No. 50, 


Steel and Copper Engraving 


“ Alone in native richness ” 


> (| PEEL and copper engraving differs from other methods of 
business-printing in the peculiarity of its process, and the 
expense attending its production. 

Steel and copper engraving are practically analogous. 

A steel, or copper, plate consists of a piece of steel, or 
copper, not over one quarter of an inch thick, smooth, and polished upon 





one side. 

The engraver, with a sharp instrument, cuts the lettering, or design, into 
the plate. In printing, the entire plate is inked, the ink being forced 
into the engraved crevices. The plate is then washed with benzine, 
polished with whiting, the paper, or card, to be printed is placed over the 
plate, and a press of great power, generally a hand press, forces the card 
and plate together, sufficient power being used to drive the ink in the 
crevices on to the card, or paper, to be printed. The process is slow, 
generally requiring two men. ‘The plate has to be inked, washed, and 
polished for each impression, and no method has been devised for rapid 
work, the most expert workman being hardly able to print more than 
three or four hundred impressions in an hour. 

Copper plates cost to engrave, for script type, from seventy-five cents to 
a dollar a line, for long lines; and from thirty-five to fifty cents for. short 
lines ; fancy lines costing two or three, and sometimes as much as twenty- 
five, dollars. 

Steel engraving costs somewhat more than copper. <A steel plate will 
generally produce fifty thousand impressions. A copper plate will seldom 
allow more than five thousand, the minimum limit being as low as two 
thousand. A fresh copper and steel plate will produce about the same 
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quality of work, but the copper plate does not retain its sharpness after the 
first few hundred impressions, while the steel plate holds its own into 
the thousands. 

The usual cost of press-work for engraving, for small card jobs, is one 
cent per copy, generally including stock. On large runs, the cost can be 
brought down to one third of a cent per impression, the stock not included. 

For visiting and business cards, high grade invitations, bill-heads, and. 
other engraved work, where only a moderate number will be required, and 
for all transient work, the copper plate, considering its cost, is to be 
recommended, but for work to run into the thousands, a steel plate is 
much cheaper in the end. 

There is nothing richer, handsomer, and more truly in good taste, than 
steel and copper engraving. No method of engraving has ever been 
known to approach it, as sharp lines cannot be produced in any other 
way, and there is a certain distinctness, as well as artistic strength, about 
steel and copper engraving, liable to mark the true business taste of the 
man who uses them. 

Lithography has attempted to imitate steel and copper engraving, and. 
it has succeeded, in a way. Concerns issuing large numbers of bill-heads, 
and other standard commercial printing, will generally find it good 
business policy to use lithography, in imitation of steel and copper work, 
on account of the heavy saving of expense. 

Lithography has been very successful in reproducing light faced script 
lettering. It has not been as successful in reproductions of elaborate designs- 
The first class black and white lithographer, who will persist in using only 
the lightest faced letter, and generally all script, can produce a result so 
close to the average grade of steel and copper engraving as to be fre- 
quently taken for the genuine. 

Lithography, however, is only to be recommended where the edition is 
very large, for the first expense of engraving upon stone is much greater 
than the first expense of engraving upon copper, unless the design be 
extremely elaborate. 

The professional card should always be engraved, and engraving is to 
be recommended for the majority of business cards. Travelling salesmen 
prefer engraved work, claiming that it assists them in receiving business 
recognition. 
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Many large concerns use engraved bill-heads, preferring to go to the extra 
expense on account of the definite characteristic such a bill-head gives a 
concern. 

Considered commercially, engraved work is ,simply a step higher, 
artistically, than the highest grade of letter-press work, and is to be 
recommended in every case where one can afford to go to the expense, 
and the work is to be received into the hands of ladies, or people, of the 
upper crust of society, and of all apers of society. 

The announcement of a millinery opening can be beautifully printed 
upon fine paper, with new type, and perhaps will answer the purpose, but 
it cannot compete with the engraved invitation, which shows its richness 
upon its face, and is sure.to gain more respect from the recipient than the 
most artistically arranged letter-press creation. 

The idea of restricting the letter-head to the smallest amount of printed 
matter, placing it in the corner, where it is conspicuous on account of its 
minuteness, shows the true artistic and business sense of the merchant, 
and gives a strong identical character to his stationery. 

Steel and copper plates, by being deeply cut, will produce embossed 
work, of all the sharpness of the ordinary engraving, with the increased 
advantage of raised letters. This class of work is very rich, and is to be 
recommended for letter-heads and envelope corners, and frequently looks 
well for headings in engraved invitations, showing, as it does, in the 
strongest contrast with flat work. Embossed lines should never be long, 
and there should be few words in them. 


Electrotypes and Stereotypes 


“ They tell the story many times” 


HE advertiser doesn’t care how electrotypes and stereotypes 
are made. It is his business to leave that part of his 
business to those who understand it. Electrotypes and 
stereotypes are to him a means to an end, and it is for 
him to get the best he can for the smallest sum of money. 
In respect to the researching advertisers, who care for nothing unless 

they know how it is made, a very brief and non-technical description of 

the manufacture of electrotypes and stereotypes is presented. 
Electrotypes, as their name indicates, are produced through the assist- 
ance of electricity. An impression of the type, cut, or other matter to 
be electrotyped, is taken in wax of medium consistency. This impression 
is dusted, or sprinkled, with graphite, the same material as is used in mak- 
ing lead pencils, and which, in powder form, is supposed to be infinitesi- 
mally fine. This fills into every crevice of the impression in the wax, and 
practically covers the impression of the thing to be electrotyped with a 
metallic coating. This mould, properly secured, is placed in an electric 
bath of copper dissolved in acid, and plated, the same way that spoons, or 
any other articles, are plated. It remains in the bath until a film of copper 
has been deposited, sufficiently thick to allow it to be handled by itself, 
the strength of the electrotype largely depending upon the thickness of 
this copper. Itis then taken out, and the inside filled with type-metal, 
the type-metal answering, substantially, the same purpose as the copper 
would, and being much cheaper. If the electrotype is to be mounted on 
wood, the lead is only about an eighth of an inch thick. The electrotype 
is then fastened upon the wood with screws or nails, planed on the bottom 
and sides, so as to be on the square, and of the right height, and the 


electrotype is ready for the printer. 
355 
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Stereotyping is more simple than electrotyping, there being, substan- 
tially, but one process. The form to be stereotyped has an impression 
made of it in plaster, or papier-maché, and molten type-metal is poured 
over it, and allowed to harden, the making of stereotypes being, generally, 
the same process as the casting of anything in metal. After the castings 
are made, the stereotypes are mounted as electrotypes are. Stereotyping 
is a very rapid process, and has been brought down, in practical use, to a 
period of not exceeding four minutes, many of the daily papers being able 
to produce stereotypes, ready for the press, in not much over twelve 
minutes, hardly four minutes being used in the work of casting. 

Stereotypes do not figure much in advertising, for they cost nearly as 
much as electrotypes, and are not as serviceable, nor can they preserve 
the identity of the fine lines, or produce as clean cut impressions. 

Stereotyping, today, is very largely confined to the large daily papers, 
which never print from type, stereotyping allowing them to handle enor- 
mous editions, and to keep several presses printing the same thing. 

The cost of electrotyping averages from fifteen to twenty-five cents per 
square inch, for the first inch, and from three to five cents per square inch 
for each additional inch, this price referring to small orders of two or 
three, ora half dozen, electrotypes. When ordered in lots of a hundred, or a 
thousand, first class electrotypers make large discounts from transient prices. 

There are three grades of electrotypes. The extremely poor grade has 
no excuse for existence, and is used largely by patent medicine concerns 
in their advertising in cheap country weeklies ; these electrotypes have a 
very thin film of copper which frequently peels off; they are no better 
than the ordinary stereotype, and inferior to the first class stereotype. 
The second grade of electrotype includes those commonly used by adver- 
tisers, that is, a very fair grade, which will produce good results, and last 
about as long as is necessary. There is little necessity in going above the 
medium grade in advertising electrotypes, for the use which the electro- 
types are put to does not require the highest quality, and the expense of 
the highest quality is not warranted. The third class of electrotypes are 
those of the highest grade, generally reproductions of fine wood-cuts, and 
other matter, which must be printed in the extreme excellence of press- 
work; these do not figure much in advertising, and need not be con- 
sidered. 
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The middle grade electrotype, with care, will clearly give from one 
hundred thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand impressions, the one 
hundred thousandth impression nearly as clear as the first one, the wear 
being somewhat noticeable after the hundred and fiftieth thousand is run, 
and generally the electrotype is used up beyond the two hundred and fifty 
thousandth. 

Electrotypes are positively essential in advertising, for the best modern 
advertisers seldom depend upon the publication for the setting of their 
advertisements. They employ some expert printer, and send their adver- 
tisements out in electrotypes. 

No matter how good the composing room of any publication may be, if 
the advertisement is not of extended size, the advertiser will gain far 
more than the cost of the special composition and electrotype by employ- 
ing a first class job-printer to set up his advertisements, for he will not only 
get a better result, but he will obtain a difference in style from that used 
in the publication office. 

The carrying of a standard style of commercial printing necessitates the 
use of electrotypes. Frequently the local printer has not the type nor 
the skill to produce the best results, and the business man sends to some 
expert printer who thoroughly satisfies him, sending to the local printer 
electrotypes, which the local printer can handle, if he be an experienced 
press-man. 

There are, in the country, a number of electrotypers who make a spe- 
cialty of cheap electrotyping. Their work is of the most flimsy character, 
is not good for much of anything at the start, and breaks up or wears out 
at the first provocation. No matter how cheap the price may be, this 
work is generally expensive in the end, and is not to be recommended. 

Electrotypes are made up in three ways: first, the solid electrotype ; 
second, the electrotype mounted upon wood; third, the electrotype of all 
metal, with the greater part of the bottom scooped out, to avoid expense in 
stock, and to make it lighter, thereby saving materially in mailing. So 
far as durability is concerned, it makes very little difference how the 
electrotype is mounted, provided a fair quality of wood is used. 

Some publications will not take wooden bottom electrotypes, and the 
advertiser is obliged to send solid ones, and generally those with the bot- 
toms more or less scooped out. The larger publications, however, electro- 
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type or stereotype everything, and are therefore willing to use wooden 
bottom electrotypes. The wooden bottom is all right, if the electrotype is 
securely fastened to it. 

In sending electrotypes to publications, full instructions should be sent 
at the same time, by mail, or otherwise, enclosing a proof of the electro- 
type, that there may be no mistake. 

Electrotypes should be carefully packed when mailed, and a piece of 
thick blotting paper, or pasteboard, should be fastened over the face. The 
name and address of the sender should always be written on the outside 
of package. 

Electrotypes are merchandise, and cost one cent an ounce for mailing. 


Lithography 


“ There is life in color” 


HE term lithography includes four somewhat similar results, 
the methods being practically the same: imitation of 
water colors, imitation of oil paintings, black work upon a 
white background, and black printing with shading and a 
background of a not very pronounced tint. 

Water-color lithography is for delicate work, for reproductions of 
water-color paintings, and other designs where it is the desire of the ad- 
vertiser to present dainty pictures, running close to the line of high art- 
The first class lithographer in water-colors can so reproduce a fine water- 
color painting that its average viewer can hardly tell it from the original, 
and many an artist, unless he examines the reproduction closely, is not 
able to distinguish the imitation from the real. The process of roughen- 
ing the paper, after it is printed, thereby blending the colors, and giving 
the soft appearance of brush work upon rough or soft paper, practically 
disguises lithography, and presents the receiver with substantially as true 
a picture of the subject as the original can be. This method of water- 
color reproduction is somewhat new, and is being used very extensively 
by the better grade of advertisers, for it lifts lithography out of the 
conventional rut, disguises its faults, and presents pictures, and orna- 
mental sketches, of true depth of artistic feeling. 

Lithography, in imitation of oil painting, is the common method. This 
method is divided into two classes ; viz., the true imitation of oil, and the 
flat work more commonly used in labels or show cards, and reproductions of 
the cheapest grade. An oil painting, in close reproduction of the original, 
is as much a work of art as the imitation water-color, but to reproduce a 


fine oil painting, to the credit of the painter, requires a large number of 
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printings, and the nicest care, and when the result is reached, it seldom 
has the depth of artistic feeling, which the genuine canvas has. Some 
lithographers have been able to apparently reproduce the brush marks, and 
in that way present imitations of oil paintings worthy of the highest 
commendation, but this work is so expensive as to be hardly considered 
commercial. The cheaper imitation of oil painting furnishes the bulk of 
lithography. Most of the work in large posters, labels, hangers, calendar 
mountings, and the great multiplicity of color manufacture is classified 
under this general heading —an elastic one, it is true, but having its own 
identity in its contrast with the water-color reproduction. 

The ordinary black and white lithography, that is, black upon white, 
comprises imitation steel and copper engraving, and other work, where it 
is desirable to produce the soft effect of stone engraving in preference to 
letter-press printing. 

The fourth class is confined largely to portraits, reproductions of news- 
papers, and other things of one primary color, thrown into stronger relief 
by shading and neutral tints. 

In lithography, two things must be considered. Sometimes it is impos- 
sible to use both of them in the same reproduction. Shall the lithograph 
be startling and effective in the broad treatment of its colors, and the 
size of its lettering, or shall it be softened, the lettering not so prominent, 
and an artistic design brought into stronger relief than the mere adver- 
tising part of it. The first class artist can sometimes combine both of 
these essential features, and fortunate is the advertiser who can obtain 
such a design. 

The value of lithography in advertising has passed from probable 
necessity into an unquestionable and absolute commodity. There are few 
national advertisers who do not use the largest editions of color work, and 
who have not persisted in this line of advertising for a number of years. 

Lithography does not take the place of periodical advertising, but in 
connection with periodical advertising it gives an increased value to it 
which periodical advertising alone cannot possess, nor can lithography 
without periodical advertising. 

No matter how truly artistic, refined, and delicate may be the repro- 
duction in black and white, there is something about color which the 
eye cannot refuse to see, and which appeals, through the eye, to the 
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understanding, in a way impossible for the purchasing mind to resist it. 

The finest engraved picture in one color will not be preserved, except 
by a conservative few, while a much poorer reproduction in color will be 
appreciated, even though the colors may not have been arranged by a true 
artist, and there be something even inartistic in them to the tasty eye. 

The advertiser may be an artist. He may have a true sense of deep 
refinement, and for that reason believe that the public desires those things 
which he loves. He must come out of himself to see other people as they 
are, and then he will be convinced that color, for about everything in the 
way of advertising, posters, signs, hangers, calendar mountings, or almost 
anything else, will do more good in business bringing than anything pos- 
sible in mechanical reproduction. 

Lithographs are expensive if ordered in small quantities, but when 
ordered in large editions, the cost is greatly reduced. A picture costing 
fifty cents to present in lots of a thousand, may not cost more than ten 
cents in quantities of one hundred or two hundred thousand. After the 
two hundred thousandth line is reached, there is no great reduction 
between that and a million, the millionth line presenting another reduc- _ 
tion, but beyond that, there cannot be a much lower proportionate price 
quoted. 

Everything depends upon the design. It costs as much to engrave a 
poor design as a good one, and it takes, generally, just as many colors. 
The expense of printing and paper is the same, but the result and 
effectiveness entirely different. 

Advertisers should remember that frequently an extra printing will 
give a character to their work impossible to attain in a limited number of 
printings, and that the additional expense of this extra printing is not 
sufficient to debar its use. 

The majority of labels, and other cheap lithographs, require from three 
to six printings. The average colored card, representing a kitchen scene, 
a parlor scene, or any other of that kind, supposed to present some goods 
advertised, generally requires from five to eight printings. Views of 
scenery can seldom be reproduced in less than six printings, and often 
demand as many as from nine to twelve. 

Almost any subject can absorb as many printings as the advertiser is 
willing to pay for. The reproduction of a water scene might not require 
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more than six or eight printings, and yet twenty-five could be used, but 
for commercial purposes that number would be a waste of money, for 
probably one or two extra printings, if the advertiser be willing, would 
give, substantially, as good a result, the advantage of the additional 
printings after these being wholly appreciable by criticising artists. 

Probably the largest number of printings ever used in the reproduction 
of any painting has not exceeded forty-two, the subject being one requir- 
ing a great many colors, and shades of colors, and reproduced for sale, not 
to be given away as an advertising novelty. 

It is better to have too many printings than not enough, for many a 
good sketch has been deliberately spoiled by the practice of too much 
economy in the number of printings. A sketch can be drawn which can 
be reproduced in eight printings, when another sketch, of a similar sub- 
ject, by another artist, will require twelve printings for its reproduction. 

The advertiser should decide about how much he desires to pay for a 
lithograph. Then he should have a sketch made coming within his price. 
He should tell the lithographer frankly what he wants, so that the lithog- 
rapher may be able to meet him if it is possible. 

Many a merchant becomes very much taken with some particular 
design, desires it reproduced, and is disappointed because the six printings 
he paid for will not give him a picture of the quality he desires. He can 
not obtain more than he pays for, and if he is unwilling to pay for two or 
three extra printings he must not expect close reproduction in his picture. 

The modern tendency is to color about everything. 

A catalogue cover, presenting a design, or some scene in color, will 
make the catalogue be preserved longer than ean the most beautiful cover 
in one color, unless it be of a most expensive engraving, and even then 
the average woman and child will keep a colored covered catalogue, if the 
design be fairly artistic, when they will throw away something more 
expensive in one color. 

Merchants must remember that the catalogue is thrown down upon the . 
table, desk, or somewhere else, and that if the cover be attractive it will 
be picked up, but if it be unattractive, the catalogue may never be opened 
by visitors at the store, or at the home. 

A cover containing nothing but lettering, with technical illustra- 
tions of machines, and other articles of trade, is worth comparatively 
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little compared with the cover which presents something pleasing to 
the eye, something to be studied, and does not give way to bill-board 
lettering, and mechanical drawings. 

The catalogue cover, no matter what the catalogue may illustrate, 
_ should be handsome, pleasing, and need not so illustrate the business as to 
be handicapped by its own trade. 

The man advertising a furnace can much better use a picture of a 
home scene than a mechanical drawing of his furnace, or an orna- 
mental design in color representing fire and warmth, in preference to 
vignetted and mechanical pictures of the different lines of furnaces he 
sells. 

Outside of commercial printing, there is no class of printing which 
cannot be as well, or better, done by lithography than by any other 
method. Lithography does not take the place of letter-press work; it 
simply adds something to it. It acts as an introducer; it focuses attention.’ 

A few lithographers carry in regular stock, at all prices, very pretty 
card, and other designs suitable for general distribution, with ample room 
for a neat business card. 

There is no practical limit to size, style, or design of lithography; the 
colored hanger, label, poster, card, cover, frontispiece, map, chart, picture, 
and trade mark, all have their all important parts in the volume of the 
ever brilliant book of eye-attracting, money-bringing lithography. 

To those who are not familiar with the process of lithography, the 
writer presents, briefly and non-technically, a description of how litho- 
graphs are made: 

Lithography consists of drawing upon stone, the stones being from 
two and one fourth, to four, inches thick, of convenient size. There 
are two grades of lithographic stones, a soft, yellow stone, used gener- 
ally for poorer grades of work, and a pearl-gray stone which is harder, 
and possesses fineness of grain, allowing for the most delicate work. 

The printing is done from the stone itself, although the original stone 
is seldom used, as transfers are made from that stone to other stones, the 
original being kept for making more transfers. 

After the drawing on stone, it presents, to the hand passed over it, a 
perfectly smooth appearance, the drawing practically not being any 
higher than the stone upon which it is drawn. 
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The drawing is done in oily ink. Water will not stick to oil, and oil 
will not stick to water. 

The lithographic press is arranged with two sets of rollers, one made 
of felt, and kept constantly moist, the other like the usual printing 
roller, and covered with ink. The stone passes under the felt rollers 
first, which moistens the entire stone with water, the water not stick- 
ing to the drawing. The stone then passes under the inked rollers. 
The ink does not stick to the water, and it does stick to the drawing, con- 
sequently the drawing is inked, and the rest of the stone is not. The 
stone is then pressed against the paper to be printed, the whole process 
being similar to that of the usual cylinder printing-press, only that there 
are two sets of rollers, the presses are generally better made, and more 
care is taken in the printing. ; 

Crayon or chalk is used in drawing, the crayon being made of tallow, 
wax, hard soap, or shellac, colored with lamp-black. The mixture is 
melted, and then moulded into crayon shape. The work made on the 
stone is generally drawn with these crayons, or with ink made of the same 
chemical substance. 

If the work is to be an engraving it is engraved into the stone with a 
steel point or diamond, but this method is used only for letter and bill- 
heads, checks, ete. 

After the drawing is finished a solution of gum arabic and nitric acid is 
poured over the stone which neutralizes the alkali in the drawing, leaving 
the remainder of the drawing insoluble in water. The acid does not 
affect the portions of the stone containing the drawing, but makes the 
balance of the stone more porous and of greater capacity in water absorp- 
tion, leaving the lines sharper, and in the very slightest relief. 

Lithographs require as many printings, and as many stones to print 
from, and as many separate drawings, as there be colors and tints in the 
finished picture. A lithograph of ten printings requires ten stones, one 
printing for each stone. : 

The artist first makes what is known as the keystone, that ig, he 
draws upon stone the general outline of the entire picture, this stone 
acting as the key, or guide, for the proper gauging of all the color stones 
used. 


The drawing upon stone is in black, no matter what color the stone _ 
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may print. The same stone can print any color, it simply being a ques- 
tion of what ink shall be used in the printing from that stone. 

After the keystone is drawn, the artist draws as many stones as there 
are colors and tints to appear in the work, each stone having drawn 
upon it that part of the picture which must be printed in a certain color, 
or tint, and the colors are printed, one at a time, the utmost care being 
taken in gauging the sheets so that the color will strike in its proper place, 
and nowhere else. 

In reproductions where there are more than ten printings, several stones 
are used for toning and tinting, which are not of definite color, but which, 
when combined with other colors, give a softening and realistic effect, 
impossible in definite color printing. The blending of two colors together, 
that is, the printing of one color upon another, frequently gives another 
color, and enables the lithographer to produce more apparent colors in his 
picture than the actual number of printings. The order of printing the 
colors depends entirely upon the subject. 

In this chapter are shown black proofs of the keystone, of the sixteen 
stones used in printing, with illustrations of combinations, and of the 
finished lithograph of the famous picture, known as Mrs. President Harri- 
gon’s “ A White House Orchid.” After each cut is appended the order 
in which it is used, and the color it prints. 

It is impossible to give the best idea of this process without the use of 
color, and the printing of these sixteen colors in a book like this would be 
too complicated and costly to warrant the expense. The black and white 
proofs, however, present an intelligent idea. 
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FIRST STONE 
Color to be printed from it, pale yellow. 


KEY STONE, 


a 





THIRD STONE. 
Color to be printed from it, dark red. 


STONE, 


SECOND 
Color to be printed from it, yellow. 
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SIXTH STONE. 
Combination of the first five colors, Color to be printed from it, dark brown. 
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SEVENTH STONE. EIGHTH STONE. 
Color to be printed from it, light green, Color to be printed from it, light pink. 





NINTH STONE, 
Color to be printed from it, light gray, Color to be printed trom it, red. 


TENTH STONE, 
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6 





Combination of first ten colors. 
ELEVENTH STONE. 


Color to be printed from it, soft gray. 





TWELFTH STONE. THIRTEENTH STONE. 


Color to be printed from it, warm gray. Color to be printed from it, dark gray. 


9 
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FOURTEENTH STONE. BEET SENHA STORE, : 
Color to be printed from it, greenish gray. Color to be printed from it, light purple. 





SIXTEENTH STONE, 
Color to be printed from it, pale buff, 


FINISHED PICTURE, 
Sixteen printings. 
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Calendars 


“ The heritage of Time ts theirs” 


issued by about everybody, and distributed universally — 
calendars, the great standard organs of letter-press adver- 
tising, antiquating 
about all others, 
destined to live forever. 

There is not a business man, nor 
a clerk, nor a professional man, 
nor a woman, nor a school boy, 
nor a school girl, who isn’t the 
possessor of one calendar, in use, 
and probably of half a dozen calen- 
dars. 

Less than one ten thousandth of 
half of one per cent. of the calen- 
dars in use are bought and paid for. 
Extravagant, indeed, must be the 
business man who dares buy a calen- 
dar. He has as many calendars as 
he can use, and very probably issues 
calendars of his own. 

The elaborate calendar has its 
place, because its style forces recog- 
nition. 

The plain black and white calen- 
dar, artistic only in its simplicity, Plate No. 1. 
381 
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has its value, because it tells the story of the days, without embellish- 
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Plate No. 2. 


The calendar makes a place for itself. 
It interferes with no method of advertis- 
ing. It simply stands by itself, to be 
used, or not used, as the advertiser may 


elect. 


However elaborate the ornamental em- 
bellishment of a calendar may be, the 
figures, and that part of the calendar 
which make the calendar, must be plain 
and distinct. A calendar may be mounted 
upon velvet, it may be framed in gold, 
it may be surrounded by ornamental 
designs climbing close to the apex of art, 
but the calendar itself must be a calendar. 
If it is anything else, it defeats the object 


of its creation. 


The great mistake made by many 





ment. 

There never has been a calendar of use- 
lessness. 

Calendars have been, and always will be, 
good methods of advertising, their adver- 
tising value depending upon their appro- 
priateness for the purpose used. 

A calendar can be too elaborate for one 
business and too plain for another, but the 
idea of a calendar is business, and has 
always brought business to the giver. 

The distribution of calendars, years ago, 
was largely confined to insurance com- 
panies. Today, everybody issues a calen- 
dar. The plumber vies with the stable 
man, and the national bank stands along- 
side of the retail shoe store, in competi- 
tive calendar distribution. 
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calendar makers is, that they attempt to carry the artistic display of 
calendar embellishment into the calendar itself, forgetting that the calen- 
dar has one mission to fill first, that of being useful, before it pleases the 
eye by its general artistic 
attractiveness. 


The wall calendar, the cal- OCTOBER 


endar to be hung up, must x 
not be toosmall. The figures 
must be large enough to be 
seen at a distance of not less 


than six feet, or the calendar 

has no right to a position on S ATU RD AY 

the wall, and will generally re 

be thrown away immediately 

upon its receipt. 
Over-originality should 

never be attempted in the 





The ruddy-cheeked full- 
limbed girl of to-day, who 
climbs mountains, rides the 
Jones bicycle, swims, rows, and 


ee ore oe bepeslendar is not afraid of the health-giv- 
part of a calendar. The con- ing kisses of the god of day, isa 
ventional idea must be pre- living illustration of the value 
served. A tinted paper can of exercise.— Szr Lsaac Smith. 


be used instead of white, and 
changes may be made in the 
style of the figures, but the 
old fashioned idea of plain 
type, and method of arrange- 
ment, must be preserved, or 
the calendar is valueless. 
The attempt at silly origi- 
nality, by some _ calendar 
makers, of placing the days 
at the side instead of at the eu wae dE 
top, is confusing, and is a 
pretty fair guarantee that the calendar will not be preserved. 
Generally, the calendar which is preserved is the calendar which com- 
bines beauty with strong effectiveness. 
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A calendar-pad, pasted upon an indifferent back, will be thrown into 
the waste basket, when the same pad, well mounted, will be hung up. 
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Retail houses are 
generally compelled 
to use stock calen- 
dars, but the variety 
of stock calendars is 
so large that they 
have all the apparent 
value of local origi- 
nality. 

Large concerns, 
issuing calendars in 
great editions, can 
have their own 
special designs, at a 
price but little ex- 
ceeding that of the 
stock calendar. 

The calendar, 
mounted upon a card, 
engraved in copper 
or steel, representing 
some beautiful scene, 
or some artistic 
design, presents, per- 
haps, the upper side 
of calendar manufac- 
ture. These calen- 
dars are always 
acceptable, and they 
are certainly, in thgir 
ee and the 

chness of their 


design, worthy of a place in any business office, or neieshalA apartment. 
Lithography is being used, to a very large extent, in calendar embel- 
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lishment. Color will attract more attention than black and white, the 
imitation of water color, or any other artistic arrangement of color, if 
done well, is certainly as swell as black and white, and is lable to be 
very much more effective, 

The largest advertisers are confining their OCTOBER 
calendar mounting very largely to color 
work, the conventional pad, either monthly 
or otherwise, being used, but embellished 
with a mounting, representing some general 
scene, or some special design pertaining 
to the business. 

The calendar mounting should not be 
covered with lettering. It should contain 
some design appropriate to the business, or some pleasing design of general 
eharacter, the design to be the prominent part of it. The receiver will 
find the business part if the rest pleases him. 

No matter how interesting the business may be to the man sending out 
the calendars, he had better have twenty-five calendars, with his name in 
small letters, 
hung up, than to 
have one calen- 
dar, with his name 
plastered all over 
it, accepted. 

At the present 
day, when calen- 
dar competition 
is fiercely fero- 
cious, and the 
great printers and. 
lithographers are 
vying with each 
other, the calendar mounting must be something beyond the ordinary, to 











Plate No, 6. 








JUNE, 1893 








Plate No. 7. 


obtain universal recognition. 
The daily pad-calendar, although expensive, is extremely effective, if 
rightly produced. The pad had better be divided into three distinct parts : 
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the calendar, the reading matter, and the blank for memoranda. This 
makes it very valuable, and it will be kept on the desk throughout the 
year. Daily pad-calendars should not, as a general thing, be made to hang 


up; they should be 
for desk use mostly, 
for in that case they 
are before the eye of 
the receiver, and an 
almost unlimited 
amount of business 
can be crowded into 
him, if the printing 
upon the daily pad 
is well mixed with 
business. 

The daily pad, for 
desk use, should be 
so mounted that it 
need not occupy 
much room, otherwise 
it will not be pre- 
served. 

The reading matter 
upon the daily pad 
can be all advertising, 
or it can give general 
information pertain- 
ing to matters not far 
removed from the line 
handled by the busi- 
ness man issuing the 
calendar. 

The most effective 
daily pad will contain 
about three articles of 
general information to 
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one article of direct advertising. Poetical selections can be used, if 
desired, but if poetry is used, do not mix advertising with it upon the 
same pad. Itis generally better to give information instead of poetry, 
because information, remaining before the receiver all day, is liable to be 
absorbed by him, and if the information be rightly arranged it leads up to . 
business. 
Plate No. 1 represents a small desk hanging calendar. The blank space 
is to contain the advertisement. This calendar should be eyeletted. 
Plate No. 2 illustrates about the smallest size of desk hanging calendar 
allowable. The blank space is to 
contain the advertisement. 
OCTOBER, 1893 Plate No. 3 presents a small 
“Gal Mon| Tue] Wedl Tiel Fri sax pocket-book calendar, always use- 
Sun | Mon| Tue | Wed Tho| Fri | Sat Nat ful, and if well printed, liable to 


Far-2h pe Baer mse be preserved. It should be sent 
RBoBoaeaow out distinctly marked ‘‘Pocket-book 
SOM mm ei Calendar,” that the receiver may 

not throw it away before realizing 
BOMB DMea its use in his wallet. The adver- 
ASIII tisement would naturally be printed 

upon the back of the card. 
CORNER Plate No. 4 illustrates a good 
form of a daily pad. A daily pad 
should not be much larger, and it 
can be reduced twenty-five or thirty 
per cent. if necessary. 

Plate No. 5 represents a small size of hanging calendar, generally 
intended for desk purposes. It should be arranged with an eyelet, or with 
a pasteboard brace upon the back, so that it can stand upon the desk. 
The blank space is to be filled with advertising. The idea of showing the 


moon’s phases is a good one, if the calendar be of local circulation, but if 
it be of national circulation, this information is valueless to the i 

















Plate No, 10. 


of those who receive it. 
Plate No. 6 represents the usual style of monthly pad. This style can be 
carried to any size. It is beyond criticism because it is extremely plain. 
Plate No. 7 presents a slight change of monthly pad from that of Plate 
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No.6. In effectiveness there is no particular difference. The plan of placing 
the moon’s phases in place of the dates, sacrificing the dates, is questionable. 

Plate No. 8 presents a yearly calendar for business use. It can be 
fitted with an eyelet, or not. The general decorative design is strong and 
artistic, and should be printed upon fine cardboard, with the best of ink. 
the design in a 


SEPTEMBER, 1893, 
blue-black, or SS 
vcamine ved, |) Sun] Mon] Tue | Wed| Thu | Fri | Sat 


or a_ bronze- oooooaeaeaeaealaoeeeoae———————. 
green, the 
effect will be 


much en- 
hanced. This 
oo" | OMB oo 
of a hundred 

"| TTOA ANA 
calendar de- 
so | AE EEE 
ble at any type ECL I 


represents one 
foundery. <Ad- 
vertising is to 
go in the open 
BPaCES- Plate No. 11. 

Plate No. 9 
illustrates what is known as a “ tin top 
from a tin mounting. The blank space is for the advertisement. 

Plates No. 10 and No. 11 illustrate two sizes of the same style of 
monthly pad-calendars. This style has all the advantage of extreme 
plainness, with the added strength of striking novelty. The unused 
space can contain a few lines of advertising, and it is suggested that the 
advertising be printed in some tint, so as not to detract from the strong 
character of the calendar itself. 


If the calendar 
be printed in 
jet black, and 
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calendar, the leaves being hung 
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It is obvious that the illustrations presented in this chapter simply 
cover, to a very limited extent, the standard designs in calendar-pads. 
The Encyclopedia Brittanica could not more than present the almost 
innumerable designs in mounting, and it is impossible to illustrate them 
in a book of this character. 

Every type founder carries electrotypes of standard calendars, and 
intelligent printers have many ideas in calendar making, which they will 
gladly disclose to any customer. 

Calendars should be almost invariably purchased of regular calendar 
printers. The average job-printer cannot handle a calendar as economically 
as those who make a specialty of it. 

If the order is to exceed ten thousand, no matter in what style the 
calendar may be, it is suggested that some calendar maker be communi- 
cated with. 

Many lithographers carry stock calendar designs, and have always on 
hand lithographs of every size, appropriate for the mounting of pad- 
calendars. These they sell at very reasonable prices. The advertiser, if 
he does not desire a special design for himself, can purchase these litho- 
graphic cards, and send them to the regular pad-maker, to have the 
pads attached. 


Roman Type 


“The ever constant click of the type in the stick” 


HE multiplicity of styles of type is only limited by the 
‘ volume of design. 

The unabridged typographical dictionary is as massive as 
the dictionary of words. 

In size, the metal type commonly in use in newspaper 
and printing offices for reading matter, and all display type, except wood 
type, is divided into 





5 Point (Pearl). 
53 Point (Agate), {Wnen‘set solid. 


6 Point (Nonpareil), {Nnen’set solid. gate 
7 Point (Minion). 

8 Point (Brevier.) 

9 Point (Bourgeois). 


10 Point (Long Primer), {cfPeare” depel 

11 Point (Small Pica), {3y"gate. a 

12 Point ce ica), Me eas the yak Glen oe solid. 

14 Point (English), (3"itine oP 

16 Point (2-Line Brevier), {eBreviex 

18 Point (Great Primer or 3-Line Nonpareil), veo eee 
+ 20 Point (Paragon or 2-Line Long Primer), (777 eueee 

22 Point (Double Small Pica), Te ee 

24 Point (Double Pica), {3pica"” soul 

28 Point (2-Line English), VN EE sai oie 

30 Point (5-Line Nonpareil), ree eee 


32 Point (3-Line Small Pica), Coen 
391 
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Twice or ce of 

1 i : at ib er,—twa 

36 Point (Double Great Primer or 6-Line Nonpareil), { Sassen _ 
solid. 

Twice the depth of Par- 


40 Point (Double Paragon or 4-Line Long Primer), {agon and Lfour times the 
42 Point (7-Line Nonpareil), {Seygn times the depm 

44 Point (Canon or 4-Line Small Pica), {Four times the depth 

48 Point (4-Line Pica), {pe ihe snakes te thirds of an inch. 


Five times the depth of 


54 Point (5-Line Small Pica or 9-Line Nonpareil), {Pica and nine times the 


depth of Nonpareil. 
60 Point (6-Line Pica), (ere ene me cee 


72 Point (6-Line Pion), (85, 'iue,tuelegtesPiee 


The following specimens of type represent the several common sizes of 
regular Roman letters, used in newspapers and books. There are many 
styles of the same letter of lighter or darker face, and of slight change of 
design. The specimens are set in Modern Roman. 


This paragraph is set in 5 Point (Pearl) Roman. This size of type is generally used in closely printed books (such as dictionaries 
small bibles, ete.) and for foot and marginal notes. It seldom appears in job printing. There are two sizes of smaller type, known 
respectively as 4 Point (Brilliant), 43¢ Point (Diamond), both too small to be of any practical commercial use. 


This paragraph is set in 514 Point (Agate) Roman. This type is commonly used in setting the want ad- 
vertisements in large daily papers, the advertising space in such papers being reckoned on a basis of Agate 
measurement, that is the number of lines of solid Agate which can be put into any given single column space 
irrespective of the size of displayed type contained in the advertisement. 14 Agate lines, set solid, make an inch. 
mee eye is also used for foot-notes, quotations, and some closely printed books are set init. It is seldom used 
in job work. 


This paragraph is set in 6 Point (Nonpareil) Roman. This size of Roman type is for setting the 
want advertisements in the large weekly papers and the medium size dailies, and in such papers the 
advertising space is reckoned on the basis of Nonpareil measurement. The readin matter in all of 
the large dailies is in Nonpareil. This type is also used in closely printed books, for foot and marginal 
notes and quotations, and in job printing. Twelve lines of Nonpareil make an inch. 


This paragraph is set in 7 Point (Minion) Roman. The reading matter in high class 
weeklies, and often in the small dailies, is set in Minion. Some weekly papers measure their 
advertising space on the basis of Minion. This size of type is used in books; also, for foot 
notes and quotations, and in job work. 


This paragraph is set in 8 Point (Brevier) Roman. The reading matter of the 
average weekly paper is generally in Brevier. It is good book type, can be used for 
quotations, and is appropriate for the reading matter portion of circulars or cata- 
logues. 


This paragraph is set in 9 Point (Bourgeois) Roman. This type is used in 
some weekly papers for the reading matter, also in magazines and in many class 
publications. It makes a good type for books, circulars, and catalogues. 
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This paragraph is set in 10 Point (Long Primer) Roman. This type 
is for the reading matter in weekly papers, and frequently appears in mag- 
azines and class publications. Books are often set in it. It is a good type 
for catalogues and circular work, and can be used for the reading matter 
portion of flyers. This size of-letter is the smallest which should appear 
in the personal letter style of advertisement. 


This paragraph is set in 11 Point (Small Pica) Roman. This size of 
type is frequently used in high grade books, for college and society papers, 
for circulars and full grade catalogues, and for descriptive matter in large 
advertisements. The personal letter advertisement looks well in this let- 
ter. The body of this book is set in Small Pica. 


This paragraph is set in 12 Point (Pica) Roman. This size 
of letter is for places where it is desirable to have a type slightly 
larger than Small Pica. It is a splendid type m which to set the 
personal letter style of advertisement. It makes a suitable let- 
ter for descriptive matter in liberal advertisements. 


This paragraph is set in 14 Point (English ) Roman. 
This type is appropriate for flyers and hand bills, and is 
a good size of type to use for the personal letter style 
of advertisement when set in double column. 


This paragraph is set in 18 Point (Great 
Primer) Roman. This size of type is the, 
smallest which should appear upon a poster, 
can be used for the personal letter advertise- 
ment when set in double column, is a good: 
type for flyers and hand bills, and the caps 
and small caps make excellent headings, much’ 
used in tasteful job work. 
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22 Point (Double Small Pica.) 
28 Point (Double English.) 


36 Point Double sx) 


48 Point Cis Bie 
(2 Pomntcs 


This paragraph is set in Long Primer Old Style Roman, to distinguish the 
Old Style from the Modern Style. Old Style Roman is the same size as Modern 
Roman, the difference being in the shapes of the letter. Both Modern and Old 
Styles are freely used for reading matter in newspapers, and in setting books. 
The Old Style is considered handsomer by many, and is well fitted for effective 
work, 


This paragraph is set in Boldface, 10 Point (Long 
Primer). Boldface is simply Roman of heavier face. In 
different sizes, generally in Nonpareil and Minion, it is 
used for headings of short items in newspapers, and con- 
siderably in job work. This type is also used to emphasize 
a word in reading matter where Italics are not emphatic 
enough. 


This paragraph is set in Ol English, 12 Point Bical. 
Chis style is the olv fashioned standard ornamental letter, 
desivable for Headings and other lines in job work, but should 
seldom appear in newspaper advertisements. 


Ornamental Type 


“ There can be art in business” 






Ys USINESS type, that is, type used in commercial printing, 
Za may be divided into three distinct classes: Roman type, 
i comprising faces used for reading matter in books, maga- 
zines, and periodicals ; wood type, either fancy or plain, 
the type being made by cutting the letters in box-wood, 
in sizes seldom smaller than 5 line pica, these large letters being cut in 
wood simply because it is difficult to cast in type-metal type larger than 
5 line pica; ornamental, job, or display type, including all faces which 
are not properly Roman faces, although Full Face type may be included 
under this heading, or it may be classified under Roman type, as it is 
nothing more nor less than bold faced Roman, the style of letter being the 
same as the ordinary Roman face. 

Selections of ornamental type must be made with judgment. The type 
which appears to be effective to one may not seem so to another. The 
safest rule to follow in the use of ornamental type is to use only those 
faces which have character and distinctness, omitting faces which have 
only the virtue of apparent ornamentation. 

When in doubt, use Roman type, or the plainer faces of ornamental 
type. One can seldom make a mistake in having a job printed plain, and 
is liable to make a serious mistake in the indiscriminate use of ornamental 
type. 

A few pages of borders are shown. Striking borders are to be recom- 
mended for ninety per cent. of advertisements. 
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Glass affords a prolific field for the manufacture of advertising 
novelties. 

Ink-stands are always useful, generally ornamental, and occupy a posi- 
tion on the business desk, constantly before the eye of the occupant. 

Glass can be worked into almost any shape. 

Paper-weights are conventional, and yet effective as advertising novelties, 
and advertising ground into tumblers, and other glass ware, particularly if 
adapted to office use, present somewhat new ideas in novelty advertising. 

Wood, almost as much as glass, furnishes material for a vast number 
of advertising novelties, most.of them effective. 

Rulers have been used for half a century, and yet to-day, an advertising 
ruler is seldom thrown away, and if it be a correct rule, and well made, it 
will be preserved and appreciated by the receiver. 

Pen-holders and pencils, properly marked in gilt, furnish good advertis- 
ing novelties, and although they are much used, they are seldom discarded, 
and the recipient is not likely to forget the giver. 

Leather articles of every kind, calendar-stands, paper-weights, covered 
with leather, and particularly memorandum books, have been used, and 
always will be used. 

Embossed work is not properly printed matter, and must be considered 
under some other department of advertising. It may as well be placed 
under advertising novelties, as anywhere else. The commercial printer does 
not do embossed work, unless he has a special plant devoted to its class. 

Embossing is nothing more or less than raised or sunk-in printing, the 
quality of the work frequently depending upon the distance sunk, or the 
distance raised. 

Seals, ornamental designs, and some illustrations can be embossed, but 
elaborate pictures cannot easily be treated in this way. 

The effectiveness of embossed work depends largely upon its distinct- 
ness, for embossing attempts to show the matter in stronger relief, and 
simplicity is here necessary. 

While the majority of embossed lettering is of the most fancy style, the 
attempt being made at over artisticness, the utmost simplicity is to be 
recommended. ; 

All embossed work is rich, and richness needs plainness to make it look 
richer. 
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Embossing in colors, as well as in plain gold, produces very effective 
results. Nothing in richness can take the place of simple embossed 
lettering, of plain designs. It is merely a question of using embossed 
work for a certain purpose, or of using something cheaper instead. 

Novelty manufacturers frequently carry in stock, or make to order, 
advertising novelties of common paste board, or of pressed wood pulp, or 
any other composition, and frequently such novelties are sufficiently new 
and attractive to hold the attention of the receiver. 

If the advertiser sends out some printed statement, and he can find a 
way of sending it so that it will be so novel, although the words remain 
the same, that the reader may give it better attention, then he has accom- 
plished something beyond the province of common letter-press work. The 
novelty manufacturer steps in here, and by embossing, or by any other 
handling of common paper, paste board, or pulp, produces some method 
of presenting brief printed matter to the receiver, in a more novel way 
than the ordinary printing office can furnish. 

If the expense is not too great, and generally the expense cannot be too 
great if the effect is strong, the national and local advertiser will find it, 
frequently, advantageous to consider some other method for sending out 
printed statements besides the ordinary commercial printing style, for 
novelty and change of every method of advertising are essential. The 
advertiser does not send out less printed matter; he simply finds a way 
of using more printed matter in a little different form from the usual 
product of the ordinary printing-press. 

The memorandum book occupies a distinct position. It is always 
acceptable, if it is well made, and while thousands of concerns are sending 
them out, a good memorandum book is seldom laid aside. 

The memorandum book must be of convenient size, and the binding 
should be sufficiently good, that it may wear as long as the receiver would 
be likely to use it. The paper must be of good quality, and the advertis- 
ing in such a book should not be sufficiently extensive to interfere with 
the value of the book as a book in itself. 

Any advertising novelty which is so covered with advertising as to be of 
no particular use to the receiver is worse than no advertising novelty at all. 

The memorandum book, particularly, must have value in itself. It must 
be substantially as good as a memorandum book containing no advertising. 
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There are few concerns who cannot, to advantage, use a memorandum 
book. Some may not care for more than two or three hundred, others can 
use them in lots of a hundred thousands. Every man must carry a memo- 
randum book ; it is often a question of his buying one or getting one for 
nothing, and if he be a possible customer, almost any firm can afford to 
give him this pocket necessity, for every time he takes this book from his 
pocket he cannot avoid remembering the firm who gave it to him, and 
reading their announcement if their announcement be sufficiently brief. 

Leather covered tablets for the desk, calendars mounted with leather, 
in fact, anything made wholly or in part of leather, is dignified, high toned, 
and effective. 

Celluloid, an imitation of ivory, and costing very much less than ivory, 
although expensive even at its reduced price, can be made up into busi- 
ness-bringing novelties. 

Celluloid paper knives, envelope openers, pen-holders, and anything 
else in the line of celluloid, are well received, generally preserved, and 
remain upon the desk as standard novelties of advertising. 

Pads for memoranda, although properly coming under the classification 
of printed matter, can be considered as advertising novelties, and if not 
too expensive, and the paper of good quality, they can be made to be of 
more or less value. 

Blotting paper may be considered here, although it is, in reality, printed 
matter. ‘The fact that the largest insurance companies of the country 
have, for the last twenty-five years, used blotting paper in large and small 
sizes, for their advertising novelties, and continue to use blotting paper 
for this purpose, indicates that there must be definite value in blotting 
paper advertising. The blotting paper should never contain but one ad- 
vertisement, and the advertising should be on only one side of it. The 
combination advertising blotting paper, that is,a large sheet of blotting 
paper containing a dozen or more business cards, presents to the advertiser, 
substantially, no value whatever. 

The less said on the blotting paper, the better, but that which is said 
must mean a great deal. 

Wood pulp is now being greatly used for advertising novelties, and 
there are a dozen other compositions which can be pressed into almost any 


desirable shape. 
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Checkers, dominoes, pen-racks, pen-holders, and many other things are 
made of wood or composition, and by being of definite use, furnish as 
definite value as advertising novelties. 

The advertiser should avoid being too original in his advertising 
novelties. 

It is absolutely absurd to produce a handsome thing, of practically no 
value to the receiver, and expect that the receiver will preserve it. 

Beauty is all well enough, but unless it be of the highest style of the art, 
and that kind of art costs too much money, it is of little or no value, for 
the business man will not keep a beautiful thing on his desk, or by him 
continuously, unless it have some definite use to him in his business. 

The conventional ink-stand, which the advertiser keeps on his desk, if 
it contain a brief advertisement, is sure of doing more or less good, when 
something of the most artistic character will be instantly taken from the 
package, and thrown into the waste basket. 

The plan of presenting people, more or less generally, with books, 
mostly of a few pages, has, in the majority of cases, been productive of 
good. 

An “A BC Book,” on the general plan of «The House Which Jack 
Built,” or any other book for children, can, if distributed properly, 
assist in holding old customers, and in bringing new customers. Books 
of this class should invariably be devoted exclusively to women, or to 
children, or to both. Cook books, although conventional, have been used to 
advantage, and little pamphlets on the care of the fire, or of the clothes, or 
telling women how to do mending, giving her hints on furniture polishing, 
carpet sweeping, or anything else in the line of household necessity, or 
needle work, will be well received by the family, and liable to be pre- 
served and read. It is generally advisable to have the book devoted 
entirely to one particular line of information instead of making it too 
broad. 

A book which tells how to take care of the kitchen fire will be more 
appreciated than the book which tells about the kitchen fire, and how to’ 
cure headaches, and a thousand and one other things. ‘ 

A book on “Cake Cooking” or “ About Bread” has character, but a 
book upon cake, and bread, and fires, and cooking, and everything else com- 
bined, has no distinct character. 
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The oneness of books of information is as important as the oneness of 
advertising. 

Books should be made up in a neat and attractive way, generally a 
lithographic cover is desirable, and if the quantity be large a lithographic 
cover will not cost much more than a common plain cover. 

The significant fact that the publishers of leading publications give 
away as premiums great numbers of books, principally story books in paper 
covers, indicates that the large retailer will find it good business policy to 
occasionally present his customers, and others, with interesting, yet inex- 
pensive, books of stories, travel, and general information. 

The giving away of griddle cakes and hot coffee, and other eatable or 
drinkable articles, as a means of attracting trade, will materially aid in 
securing sales, and is generally much used, often to advantage, in intro- 
ducing new articles, but such a method loses its advertising grip quickly, 
and never, except in large cities, should be persisted in more than a month 
at the longest. 

Samples of all kinds come under the head of general advertising novel- 
ties, and they are valuable in introducing new articles, but the distributor 
of samples should remember that that which is given away for nothing is 
not generally appreciated, and that the success of the sample depends upon 
its method of distribution. 

If the sample costs ten cents, and the party makes a definite effort to 
get it, by sending a two-cent stamp by mail, or by calling at a certain 
place, then that party, by his effort, really pays for the sample. 

A sample has a solid value as an advertising medium, but samples 
thrown around from house to house, given away promiscuously at fairs, 
or upon the street, do not have one tenth the value they would have if 
properly distributed. 

A little difficulty in obtaining a sample makes it all the more valuable 
when the party gets it. Samples should be well done up, in attractive 
covers, and enough in the sample to give a person an idea of its quality, 
or to make him want more of it. 

Advertising placed upon advertising clocks, in hotel reading rooms, 
upon bulletins and hotel tables, or around glass in frames, on reading-room 
desks, in restaurants, or in other public places, is worth about nothing. 
It is neither novel nor attractive. 
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The agricultural, or other, fair, opens a means of very attractive adver- 
tising. Do not pile the goods up in an indifferent heap, and expect people 
to give them more than a passing glance. 

Because the wrapper on a bundle is interesting to you, because you 
designed it, is no reason why anyone else should care anything about it. 

Goods should be particularly well arranged, artistically if possible. If 
it is not too expensive, and you have some one with brains to invent it, 
arrange some exhibit which illustrates some pleasing style of decoration. 

Build a house or a pyramid, or, what is better, show something in opera- 
tion. If it is coffee, make coffee on the premises; if it is salt, have some- 
thing to eat with salt—all this counts, provided there is not a too 
promiscuous distribution of these free gifts. 

A working exhibit, no matter how small it may be, is worth all the artistic 
arrangement of pillars and arches which the finest decorator can devise. 

In a fair exhibit, place the best looking, most business-like, and 
courteous clerk in charge of the exhibit, and keep him, or her, there. 

Do not give away advertising matter promiscuously. Distribute it with 
judgment. 

The advertising portion of all novelties should be plain and distinct. It 
may be conspicuous, if it in no way interfere with the appearance of the article. 

Nothing looks worse, and nothing is worse, than an advertising novelty 
plastered with advertising. 

An interesting colored picture, with plenty of sky and water, will 
generally be hung up, if it does not contain offensive advertising, but if 
the entire Atlantic Ocean is covered with the sign ‘‘ Use Brown’s Pills,” 
the waste basket is a natural receptacle for such a hanger. 

The majority of pictures have a convenient barn door or fence for the 
advertising. 

The picture, or novelty, should have sufficient interest or usefulness in 
itself to be attractive. The receiver will find the advertising upon it, no 
matter how small may be the print. 

Remember one thing, while advertising novelties can be made to be of 
extreme value as advertising mediums, the advertising novelty nevér has, 
and never will, take the place of periodical advertising. Itis simply supple- 
mentary to it, and when intelligently used in conjunction with periodical 
advertising, it is to be generally recommended. 
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146 & 148 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Their sixty-four page illustrated catalogue always proves interesting 
to users of fine premiums. It is mailed on request. 
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Desultory Advertising 


«4 mob of thousands ne’er dared face the guns of Regulars” 





PRERE’S an advertising axiom, acceptable by unanimous vote 
| of business test-proof : 

The periodical is the main trunk of advertising ; all else 
are branches dependent upon the trunk for support. 

Circulars, cards, lithographic work of every kind, printed 
novelties, leather, celluloid, or anything else in the way of useful or orna- 
mental novelty, made of any kind of material, to be used for advertising 
purposes, have their places in the economy of advertising. They have 
been used, and always will be used, by large and small advertisers. 

The catalogue and descriptive circular are essential to complete, consis- 
tent, and successful advertising. 

Business cannot be carried on without descriptive matter. 

Promiscuous circulation of printed matter — the sending of catalogues 
or circulars to so-called lists of names —even if such names are genuine, 
is worth comparatively little, and can pay at best intermittent dividends. 

The field of the catalogue and circular is to give information. 

The advertisement is to make people send for such information. 

The man who writes or calls for a catalogue or circular will read it, 
when he will throw into the waste basket the same thing sent to him un- 
requested. 

Advertising in regular publications sifts out the impossible customer 
from the possible; it allows the advertiser to rake the ground me his 
own rake, and to gather in the people with whom he can hope to do 
business ; no more and no less; it reduces the field of the town into the 
field of his business; it places the advertiser in direct connection with 
the people he has the chance to reach. 
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The advertiser who believes in hand-bills has only to stand upon the 
sidewalk when boys are passing them out, to be forever convinced that 
this kind of advertising is worth as near to next to nothing as it can be, 
without being nothing. 

To bring flyer-matter to practical business figures: 10,000 cheaply 
printed circulars cost fifteen dollars. A boy to give them out, either from 
house to house, or to pedestrians, will charge, say two dollars. If he 
leaves only one at a house, and gives only one at a time on the street, he 
will not make much on the jub at two dollars. Boy-circular-distributors 
are not built that way. One must take them as they are. In order to 
argue from the worst side of the argument call it seventeen dollars for the 
circulars, and the distribution. 

If the boy is anything like other boys, and he probably is, he will 
attempt to give ten circulars to every one who passes, or one, and throw 
away nine; one thousand circulars to one hundred people; ten thousand 
to one thousand people. 

If the circulars are left at one thousand houses, ten at a house, and the 
chances are the boy will average more than that, five hundred of these lots 
will be blown from the steps, leaving five hundred lots to do the business ; 
of the five hundred lots remaining about one hundred servant girls will 
pick them up to take them into the house; of the one hundred lots carried 
into the house, possibly seventy-five of them will be seen, and fifty more or 
less looked over. 

To recapitulate: out of the ten thousand circulars, fifty may be read. 
More or less of the remaining 9,950 will be seen blowing around in the 
street, or stuck in the gutter, giving some reason to think that a moderate 
amount of good may come from those not actually held in the hand. 

If the circulars are distributed on the street, about one man or woman 
in fifty will accept one of the circulars, and out of the fifty about two will 
keep them, and out of the two about one will read the contents. 

This reduces the drawing power of circulars given away upon the street 
to a value of two per cent. 

If these statements seem exaggerated let the doubter follow the circu- 
lar distributor from house to house, and spend half an hour beside any 
man or boy distributing circulars upon the street, to see the street and 
sidewalk fill up with that which the merchant has paid good money for. 
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No one cares to put himself upon record for stating that circulars 
never have paid, because they have in exceptional cases, but the writer is 
willing to stake his reputation upon the statement that an advertisement 
in a decent paper is worth more than an acre of circulars. 

Had the circular matter, which cost the merchant seventeen dollars, been 
placed in a small space in a good newspaper, from three to six times as 
many people as the circulation of the paper would have been given 
opportunity to see the announcement. 

Every reader of a paper does not read every advertisement, nor does he 
see every advertisement; but it is fair to presume that a well worded and 
fair sized advertisement ini any publication will reach the eye of about 
seventy-five per cent. of the readers, most of whom are possible customers. 

When a man pays one cent, or a dollar for anything, from a newspaper 
to an illustrated magazine of art, he is obliged to make an effort requiring 
the expenditure of a definite sum of money. No matter how small that 
sum may be, the spending of it is positive proof that the buyer desires 
that which he has bought. He purchases it for no other purpose than to 
read it. If he reads even a small part of it he must see some of the 
advertisements, and his eyes must dwell upon those advertisements which 
announce goods he is interested in, or which suggest that he become inter- 
ested in them. 

The writer is a strong disbeliever in any advertising medium which 
reaches the reader without any effort being made by the reader to get it. 

No matter how beautiful the paper may be, how well written, and how 
well edited, if it be thrust upon the public unasked for. Such are desul- 
tory papers at best, and contain nothing which the reader would pay for, 
for if he would pay for them they would not be given him for nothing. 

The paper of free circulation has no standing, no backing, no founda- 
tion; it generally appears but once; is thrown at the reader without 
hitting him. It has no element of permanency, and that which is not 
permanent is worth about nothing. 

Advertising in mediums paid for is worth at least twenty times more ~ 
per copy circulated, than advertising in anything which costs the receiver 
nothing. 

Directory advertising, with the exception of cover space, may be con- 
sidered as semi-desultory. 
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The directory is like a dictionary, only one particular part of it at a 
time has any interest for the reader; no one reads a directory for 
pleasure, and no one turns to the next page to see what is upon it. 

The circulation of directories is exceedingly small, hardly one quarter 
as large as that they may be supposed to have, although their reading 
circulation is unlimited. 

The reader grabs the directory, turns to a certain name, closes the book 
with a:bang, and all is over. 

If the advertiser believes in inside directory advertising let him paste 
a five dollar bill in any part of a directory among the advertisements, or 
among the reading matter, to see how long it will take for it to be brought 
to light. If it be among the reading matter it may be discovered. If it 
be among the advertisements it is about as secure as it would be in a safe. 

Nothing said here should be taken as derogatory to trade directory ad- 
vertising, for good trade directories are really encyclopedias of information ; 
of limited circulation, yet of the right kind to make trade advertisements 
pay. 

The claim made by the majority of directory representatives, that the 
advantage of directory advertising consists largely in that every advertiser 
is given, under his name in the directory portion of the book, a reference 
to his advertisement in the back, is, it must be admitted, of reasonable 
soundness. 

There is an advantage in being able to tell the people, at length, what 
you particularly manufacture or sell, and the regular directory department, 
as well as the business directory section, cannot give a recapitulation of 
your specialties and regulars, and the reference referring to some other 
part of the book, where your advertisement appears, has in it a certain 
amount of value. 

There is, however, no necessity of taking full pages, or a series of pages. 
Generally, space of two or four inches is sufficiently large to give this 
direct information. 

If the advertiser, in looking through the business directory, to find the 
names and addresses of those: who manufacture pumps, discovers an adver- 
tising reference beside your name, and turns to such reference, it makes 
no difference to him, particularly, how large an advertisement you have, 
so long as it gives the information he desires. The chances may be that 
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he will seldom look through the advertising pages, unless directed by 
reference. 

The plan of many directory concerns, of placing any merchant under 
business directory headings, using caps or full face type, and charging a 
nominal price, say fifty cents or a dollar for each appearance of the name, 
may be of questionable value. 

If the directory be a first class one, the name of every man in any line 
of trade must appear under its regular heading, and maybe no particular 
advantage is gained in having the name appear in larger type. 

The directory representative brings another argument. He says to the 
boot and shoe man, “I will place you under ‘Boots & Shoes’ for. 
nothing ; if you desire to appear under the heading, ‘Shoes,’ it costs you 
a dollar extra.” 

There are cases where it is advisable to appear under several headings, 
but it is certainly worthless to appear under a large number of manufac- 
tured headings, substantially alike, and which are given simply because 
the directory is desirous of receiving extra dollars. 

The directory advertiser, in being under a special heading, should see to 
it that no other man in his particular line of trade is given a similar head- 
ing, which, on account of the alphabetical arrangement of the wording, 
allows the rival to precede him; for instance, the heading «* Shoe Dealers ” 
would precede the heading «Shoe Men.” 

The directory representative may suggest that you go under the special 
heading “Shoe Men,” for that will let you precede the heading “ Shoes.” 
He may go to some rival in your business and suggest the heading « Shoe 
Dealers,” which will precede the other two headings, and the reader of the 
directory looking for « Shoes,” and finding the heading “ Shoe Dealers,” 
might not look further on. 

The first class directory is worthy of respect, and it can be used as an 
advertising medium. to advantage, but there are, scattered throughout. the 
country, a large number of illegitimate directories, which are mere adver- 
tising schemes, without circulation and without standing. 

The advertiser should confine his directory advertising, if he must have 
it, to standard directories, and even then he should use discretion, for 
there is such a thing as too much directory advertising, even in the best of 
them. 
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A map, or chart, or picture may be beautifully executed, and the 
advertisement may be allowed to occupy the space of the entire Atlantic 
Ocean. It looks well when hung up. Let the advertiser, before making 
a contract, look upon his own office walls, and see how little of this sort of 
trash is there. He may find some pasted up in the shipping-room, but 
that locality is not the arena of the populace, and about all the people 
who will see it consist of his shipper and other shippers. 

Nothing in this chapter must be taken as in any way depreciating the 
value of catalogues, and other printed matter, and effective advertising 
novelties. 

The argument against all printed matter, and everything in the line of 
novelty, is not against printed matter and novelties; it is in the fact that 
some advertisers attempt to do advertising by these methods alone. 

Printed matter is absolutely essential to good advertising, and advertis- 
ing novelties are often productive of the greatest good, but they must be 
used in connection with regular periodical advertising. 

It is the business of the periodical advertisement to make printed matter 
and advertising novelties effective. 

The burden is on periodical advertising, not upon the other methods of 
advertising. 

The happy combination of all good methods is positively necessary. 

The local advertiser, and frequently the national advertiser, are pre- 
sented with urged opportunities to advertise in fair papers, secret order 
bulletins, programs of celebrations, and other publications of transient 
character. 

The local advertiser frequently is obliged to advertise in such publica- 
tions. They are presented to him by some prominent woman or man, 
who, without knowing it, is a legitimate blackmailer, and it would be bad 
policy not to advertise in such publications, and frequently such advertis- 
ing, because it isof extreme local interest, is really productive of trade. 

Regular theatrical programs are a part of the entertainment perquisites, 
included in the price of the ticket. They are therefore of paid circulation. 

Programs distributed upon the street are pre-eminently desultory. 

The local advertixer must use his judgment. He must consider how 
much it is worth to him to advertise in such publications, and how much 
+t will cost him if he doesn’t advertise in them. 
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The national advertiser has no business in such publications, unless they 
are issued by committees, made up from his particular line of trade, where 
its necessary for him to advertise, as a matter of courtesy. 

Do not make the fatal mistake of considering that advertising space is 
not merchandise. It is as much so as the carpet on the floor, or the flour 
in the flour barrel. It is no more a luxury than the buttons on the 
pantaloons, or the lining of the overcoat. The man who considers adver- 
tising a luxury, and advertises, should have a guardian placed over his 
business. 

People do not place implicit confidence in advertising statements, but 
for all that the permanent character of the paper has the power to transfer 
its weight to the goods advertised in it. 

The majority of people are regular readers of regular publications. The 
arrangement of the news and advertising columns become fixed factors in 
their minds ; they depend upon their favorite paper, and unconsciously or 
not learn to rely upon the advertisements in it. 

An advertisement in a regular paper has habitation; it is a part of the 
paper’s life; it is so recognized by the reader; there is identity and 
reliability about it of fixed quality. 

The circular has no character beyond its individual appearance. It is 
a sort of Will-o’-the-Wisp, whose natural fate is the gutter. 

The mail-circular, unless sent for, is but a step in advance of the passed- 
out flyer. 

A bungling, poorly worded advertisement in a good paper may be a 
poor investment, but it is infinitely better than the most artistically gotten 
up circular of promiscuous circulation. 

The newspaper is the natural medium of advertising, and the only one 
which is absolutely necessary to business publicity. Aided by comprehen- 
sive catalogues, well written circulars, first-class goods, and live salesmen, 
it is worth double its individual value. 


Honesty in Advertising 
“For Truth ne’ er skipped a dividend” 


JISREPRESENTATION will sell goods. 

Lying salesmen can sell shoddy. 

Absolutely false printed statements not only bring people 
into the store, but assist in selling fraudulent goods. 

Men have become rich by dishonesty. 

There are plenty of cases where actual gain has sprung from following 
the twisted adage, that, “ dishonesty is the best business policy.” 

It is useless for moralists to deny the truth of this statement, for they 
are overwhelmed with the evidence of many recorded cases where misrep- 
resentation and fraud have enabled men to make money, and keep money. 

But every financier knows that in nine cases out of ten strict honesty 
and business integrity will build up a more solid foundation for business 
than any amount of gilt-edged misrepresentation. 

The successful business villain hasn’t sufficient ability to be honest in 





business. 

Dishonesty is a sign of business weakness. 

Business men are not dishonest from choice; they are over sharp when 
their natural or attained business strength is too weak to suggest the longer 
and surer road to probable success. 

The majority of reliable houses are those which are honest inside of the 
store, and out of it. 

Transient trade undoubtedly comes to the dishonest advertiser, and 
goods are sold over dishonest counters, but for all that, honesty in every 
department of business is that which has not only founded profitable busi- 
ness, but has developed and held every business worth holding. 

The shrewd business man is not after transient trade. He is not after 
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the man who comes to him to buy to-day, to skip to-morrow, to come 
to him the day after to-morrow, perhaps. He is after the man who 
comes all three days, and will continue to come. 

One regular customer is worth more than three transient customers. 

The papers may be filled with advertisements of «« Unheard of Bargains,” 
of “ Unparalleled Discounts,” of “ Heart Rending Sacrifices,” of ‘ Fire,” 
“Smoke,” and of « Water,” of “ Damaged Goods,” of “Ten Dollar Bed 
Quilts at $3.75,” of «$40 Overcoats at $15,” of « Lowest Prices,” and all 
that sort of thing, intended to misrepresent to possible buyers, and to draw 
into the store the fools of the community. 

Notwithstanding that this practice has paid, and continues to pay in 
certain cases, it is evident that the theory is wrong, irrespective of its 
immorality, and that such advertisers cannot hope to leave to their 
children a business of any real or permanent value. 

« Bargains’ are the “chestnuts” of trade, and “ less-than-cost-goods ” 
libels on common sense. 

True, some folks believe in bargains, and other folks look for bar- 
gains, but “ Unparalleled Bargains ”’ never have existed, never will exist, 
and never will be believed to have existed. 

Where ten stores in the same town are advertising the same bargain, 
each of the ten stores is materially assisting in driving trade away from 
itself. 

There is nothing original about a bargain. It has been worn thread- 
bare. 

No man ever sold goods for less than cost, except under peculiar circum- 
stances, and no man has ever been believed to have sold goods for less than 
cost, even though he may have been so doing. 

It is absolutely useless to advertise to do a thing, even though you may 
do it, when no one believes you are going to do it. 

“ Fire, smoke, and water” have burnt out, and soaked out, their value. 
The people can no longer be filled with smoky falsehoods. 

“Tremendous Sacrifices”? and all that nonsense, billed in big type, ° 
insult the reader, disgust the thinking man and woman, and bring to fhe 
store a set of curiosity seekers, who may buy for once, and then stop buying. 

Many a store may have existed by bill-board advertising, lying, and 
misrepresentation, with a bolstered-up credit which no bank will discount. 
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The occasionally successful house, built upon apparently solid, but dis- 
honest foundation, by exception, proves the general rule. 

It is safe to follow the law of averages. 

In these days of sharp competition, and scheming men, and lying mer- 
chants, originality is to be practiced at any reasonable sacrifice. 

Honesty at the present day is originality. 

It is better to underestimate the quality of the goods, so that the purchaser 
may be surprised when he sees them, than to overestimate, and disappoint 
the buyer. 

An overestimate may bring the man to the buying point, but it will not 
sell the goods. 

An underestimate may not bring as many buyers, but it will make a 
customer of every one of them. 

It is not good policy to underestimate, as a general thing. Tell the whole 
truth, describing the goods as they are, painting them in the brightest of nat- 
ural colors, arranging them so that all that is in them will show, and no more. 

Abraham Lincoln never said truer words than when he declared, “ You 
can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” The advertiser cannot do it, 
even though he thinks he can. 

The best and most prosperous merchants in every city are those 
noted for their honesty. Everything they sell is as represented, or the 
money is refunded. Their trade is solid; advertising keeps it alive, and 
brings more; a customer once in is in forever. 

To-day advertising has run to such an exaggerated extreme, that people 
are beginning to mistrust it. 

The opportunity of honesty is ripe, and not half improved. 

The advertiser, whether he sells overcoats, stockings, or boot jacks, 
should announce in the most honest terms exactly what he has to sell. 
Not only should he advertise honestly, but the advertisements should have 
the appearance of that generous, openhearted truthfulness, which carries 
with it conviction, and which makes a friend of the reader, and a perma- 
nent friend when the reader becomes a buyer. 

It is simply a question whether the advertiser proposes to do business, 
and to continue to do business, and to get the most out of his business, or 
whether he proposes to work by the aid of the flash light, — to make a 
great deal of money to-day, and fail to-morrow. 
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It is assumed that the average business man would rather be honest 
than dishonest, and on that hypothesis can be made the broad claim that 
honesty in advertising will create more business, and hold more business, 
than all the dishonest advertising which man can devise. 

The advertiser who thinks that by his dishonest statements he is fooling 
the public, is simply fooling himself. The public are not fools, whether 
they live in the Green Mountains, in the City of the Golden Gate, at the 
Hub of the Universe, in the Metropolis, or in the Great Central City of the 
West. 

Education and periodical enlightenment are driving practical knowledge 
into every man and woman. People now-a-days know that a spade is a 
spade, and cannot be bulldozed into believing that it is a club or a heart. 

It is easier to fool city people than to fool country people. The city 
man may be on his guard, but the countryman expects to be swindled, 
and becomes bomb-proof. 

The greatest advertisers in the country, whether from principle or any- 
thing else, are becoming honest advertisers, and those which express the 
most honesty in their advertisements are the ones which make the most 
dollars. 

Any fool can be dishonest ; there’s nothing bright about swindling. 


Street Front Advertising 


“ The cheerful window bids a cordial welcome to the dreary street” 


ANY words about window dressing, and decorative advertising, 
would be, materially, more valuable could they be accom- 
panied with comprehensive and pleasing illustrations. 

The reason this chapter is not illustrated is simply be- 
cause it is impossible to present illustrations. 

The writer has been in personal correspondence with the leading pro- 
fessional window dressers of the United States. He has made every 
effort to obtain photographs, drawings, and sketches of prominent dis- 
plays, that he might present them to his readers. 

There are probably not, all told, in the United States a dozen photo- 
graphs of window displays, doing justice to the artistic work. 

It is well nigh impossible to photograph a window with good effect. 
The majority of window sashes cannot be lifted, and without natural rear, 
and overhead light, it is extremely difficult to photograph interior spaces 
through glass. 

Every effort has been made to obtain sketches, and illustrated studies, 
in window dressing, but the material has not been available, for window 
dressers seldom make any record of their achievements. 

A vital difficulty presents itself, in that no illustration, however elabo- 
rate and perfect, will presenteanything more than plain and conventional 
styles of window dressing, for the best designs cannot be reproduced upon 
paper. 

To properly dress and decorate a window, that it may be admired by 
the public, requires natural and cultivated ability. No one without true 
artistic sense, and discrimination of color, in its lights and shades, and 
witbout a well developed bump of common sense, combining business art 
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with the xsthetic, can hope to more than poorly succeed in window 
dressing. 

While decorators are born, not made, their true artistic accomplishments 
are generally worthless, unless working in co-operation with careful train- 
ing, and practical experience. 

In every store there are from one to a dozen or more clerks more likely 
to possess window decorative ability than the others. 

It is suggested that the employer stimulate competitive mettle, with a 
view to creating the office of head window dresser, placing it entirely in 
the charge of some one clerk, with assistants who have been proven to 
possess natural ability inthis direction, and who are willing to study 
window dressing as a business art. 

The larger stores, of course, employ professional talent in this direc- 
tion, but the majority of stores cannot afford to pay the heavy professional 
fees, and must content themselves with making other departments do this 
important branch of advertising. 

The true artist must be aslave to his talent, and while his methods may 
not admit of streng artistic criticism, when judged by the standard of 
broad and undefiled art, he may totally lack that special common sense 
business ability, so absolutely necessary in combination with true art, in 
the production of business-bringing decoration. 

The show window is created wholly for appropriate dressing, and if it 
be not properly arranged, it is simply useless, a waste of space which 
cannot be utilized for any other purpose. 

It is far better to place a sash curtain at the window, than to fill it with a 
conglomeration of everything, meaning nothing, and interesting to nobody. 

A show window is in a position where it must be looked into, and if it 
be properly dressed, it presents the cheapest and most effective means of 
advertising the goods in the store, because it really costs nothing, the 
material used in decoration being regular stock. 

Suggestions on window dressing are simply beyond the power of enu- 
meration. This chapter can but present a brief outline of suggestions, — 
instead of definite ideas, the writer expecting that whatever he may Say 
will be of little account, except in starting a train of thought which more 
experienced men can build into something of genuine, business-bringing 
decoration. 
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The cost of decorating is merely nominal, the decorator’s tools consist- 
ing of a hammer, saw, some nails, and a few boards and boxes, the para- 
phernalia being made up wholly of goods in stock, with such outside 
additions as may be considered appropriate. 

Upon general principles, it is better to decorate in the store’s line of 
business. The dressed window should illustrate the trade of the store. 
It should be the mirror of the seasons, and an object lesson of the styles, 
instructive, as well as beautiful to the eye. 

Decoration should be with abundance of light, for light is a part of it. 
The light should not glare in the faces of the lookers-on, for the dressed 
window is substantially a scene upon a stage, with foot-lights, side-lights, 
and top-lights. A row of gas lights at the bottom of the window, 
properly screened from the outside, and placed close to the glass, acts as 
foot-lights, and keeps the frost from collecting on the window pane. 

The incandescent electric light is by far the best for illuminating pur- 
poses. Its light is clear and strong, and there is absolutely no danger 
from it. The electric light can be placed in any position, among inflam- 
mable material, and can throw the rays of any color freely, from anywhere. 

The one great law of window decoration is, “ Do not mix decorative 
styles.” Illustrate one thing at a time, and only one. Do not show in 
the same window shoes, stockings, underwear, and hats. If your exhibit 
be of hats, then have all hats ; if of shoes, all shoes; if of stockings, all 
stockings. Decide upon a certain line, and let that line fill the window, 
arranged in the most attractive form. 

In stores where a variety of goods is kept, material for window displays 
can never fall short. 

Streamers, banners, and shields, of bright colors, and happily blending, 
frequently can be used to advantage in illustrating some particular line of 
trade. The paraphernalia can be made up of goods in stock, and in 
this way a double exhibit can be presented, without the disadvantage of 
apparently two things at a time. 

The mere piling of goods in the window can be done so as to produce 
a harmony of colors. 

The building of pyramids, columns, houses, and innumerable other 
things, suitable for building purposes, attracts the attention of young 
people, and the young people bring their parents with them. 
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A bridge of calico is suggested, the bridge proper built of wood, the 
pieces of calico being so arranged that the frame work is invisible. On 
the same principle a fire-place can be constructed, and monuments, minia- 
ture representations of prominent buildings, churches, towers, exhibition 
buildings, state buildings, and the like. 

The ladder is one of the handiest things upon which to hang decora- 
tions. 

An arrangement of looking-glasses will often add to the effect. 

Handkerchiefs make a good background, if the colors blend well, and 
can be built into pillars, arranged in cones, or an immense heap of hand- 
kerchiefs can be shown, draped loosely, to represent bulk, as characteristic 
of the size of the handkerchief business. 

Dress goods offer almost every shade and color, and certainly limitless 
opportunities for artistic combinations in design, and the largest window, 
and all windows, can never contain the different arrangements easily 
possible in the leading lines of fabrics. 

An evolution in stockings is suggested, exhibiting the infant’s size, and 
continuing to the longest of the long, arranged so that the comparison 
will make a very striking effect. 

One thing should never be forgotten in window decoration, and that is 
that the same kind of goods, in different grades, should not often be 
shown together, for such exhibition throws into strong relief the inferior 
quality of the lowest grade of goods, when the inferiority would not be 
prominent if shown by itself. 

Collars and cuffs can be built into forms of elephants, and other 
animals. Bridges can be made of them, houses, towns, boats, and vessels. 

Neckties can be arranged in poems of color, the different shades radiating 
like the glow of the rainbow. 

Underwear can be shown on models, and otherwise. There is nothing 
particularly artistic about it, but it can be arranged to be, ina business- 
like way, striking and effective. 

A scale of shoes, presenting the baby’s up to the number twenty, if it 
can be obtained, will impress upon people the extent of the stock, ahd 
will give them an object lesson in feet. 

Extra size rubbers, appropriately labelled, with more or less wit in the 
label, attract attention. 
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A pair of boots, said to be worn by Goliath, or some other remarkable 
man of size, if properly set off, will create newspaper comment, and 
pedestrians will not fail to give them full credit. 

A fountain playing in the centre of the window, with gold fishes 
swimming in a bowl below, must attract a crowd. 

The fountain and the surrounding scenery can be made up of general 
articles, arranged in a harmony of color, the fountain simply serving as an 
extra attraction. 

The old idea of placing waterproof shoes in a tank of water, conven- 
tional as it may be, emphatically impresses the beholder with the water- 
resisting qualities of the shoes. The tank can be made more attractive 
by the addition of floating water-lilies and aquatic plants. 

Automatic window features are novel, and can be made to be very 
attractive. A little steam engine costs but a few dollars, can be run with. 
aleohol or gas, and may be made to keep a number of comical toys, or 
things of more serious character, in motion. 

Why not build a lovers’ walk in the window? Construct the miniature 
shrubbery of flowers and ferns; dress a handsome doll in handsome 
clothes ; from behind the scene, start her along the walk, and when she has 
walked about half way, starta walking dude after her. -Let the dude walk 
faster than the girl, and meet just as the two disappear from sight. They 
should disappear in concealing scenery, at the further end of the window, 
starting again at frequent intervals.. Of course it will take machinery to 
do this, and a clerk must watch it, but it need not be an expensive clerk, 
and the show is well worth the cost. 

Build a miniature armory of umbrellas. 

Make a pipe organ of rolled goods. 

The quality, style, and fit of clothing may be well shown upon draped 
figures, but do not have faces on the figures if you are going to make 
them unnatural and ghostly. Do not overpaint the faces. Have them 
natural, or do not have any faces at all. Some local artist can paint the 
faces to look like faces. 

Do not allow the show figures to stand like dummies among a havoc 
of clothing. Seat some of them; arrange a street, or other scene, for 
‘a back ground; introduce trees and foliage; place them in apparent 
comfort, in representation of a well filled parlor or sitting-room group. 
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Frequently a crayon portrait or photograph of some prominent man or 
woman, placed in a window and properly decorated, attracts attention, and 
the attention is likely to be carried from the picture to the goods around 
it. 

The grocery store has abundant opportunity for practical display. Let- 
ters can be made of grain. Pyramids, houses, and other attractive features 
may be built of tomato cans. An exhibition of hams need not be unattrac- 
tive; in fact, almost anything can be displayed, but don’t mix the class of 
articles. Have only one particular kind in a window at a time. 

Why not build a well equipped kitchen in the window. A colored glass 
lantern in the cooking stove closely resembles a fire, and a heating lamp 
under the tea-kettle will produce a cheerful stream of steam. 

The old griddle-cake idea may be conventional, but it attracts people 
just the same. 

A good looking girl, dressed like a Quakeress, making molasses candy, 
or serving tea or coffee, or doing anything else, will attract a crowd of 
buyers. 

No matter what one’s business may be, the working feature will attract 
a larger crowd, and hold a crowd longer, and bring more business, than 
all other methods of window dressing combined. 

People are interested in how common things are made. 

The crowd never thins around the window where an old man is mend- 
ing shoes. 

The potter’s wheel, in the hands of an experienced potter, plying his 
trade in the window, so as to be easily seen from the street, will keep 
people around the store all of the time. 

The old-fashioned spinning-wheel, with an old-fashioned girl manipulat- 
ing it, is an object lesson in contrast with the lightning looms of today. 

If it is possible to manufacture, or do anything, in your line of business, 
and you can do it in the window, do it, by all means, and keep at it, until 
it becomes monotonous, and then try something else. 

Keep changing working displays, and have just as many of them 4s 
possible. ‘ 

The old idea of Santa Claus, during the holidays, may be as ancient as 
the hills, but children like Santa Claus, and mothers appreciate their 
enthusiasm. . 
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Christmas toys in the windows always attract people, because no one is 
beyond the influence of the good-will of Christmas time. 

Build a parlor in your window, if you sell furniture. Place a placard 
there stating “ All this for $175.” If you don’t sell furniture or carpets, 
build a parlor, and place in it some particular line of goods you sell, and 
call attention to it by a placard. 

It doesn’t make any particular difference what you illustrate in your 
window, provided you illustrate something interesting, and you can legit- 
imately work into that something the line of goods you sell. 

A boy standing in a window and everlastingly shaking down a coalless 
stove, that he may illustrate the ease of turning the grate crank, will 
make people stop to look at the stove. 

Action is everything, and action in window display, to attract people, is 
worth a dozen times more than inaction. 

Good as a dummy may be, and artistical as a model may be, there is no 
life and action in them. Movement always attracts a crowd, and when 
that movement is concentrated in your window, and illustrating something 
you sell, the passers by are yours, every one of them. 

If the merchant will encourage some one of his clerks, by financial 
appreciation, to study window dressing carefully, and will give him full 
scope, and insist upon simplicity, and the one-thing-at-a-time idea, posi- 
tively refusing to have a conglomeration of his goods placed in the 
window, the generally wasted space of the show windows of the country 
will present to the merchants free advertising, of standard quality. 


~ 


Inside the Store 


“ The inside and outside make both stdes” 


Naas same general suggestions on window dressing and 
decoration apply as forcibly to interior display and arrange- 
ment. 

A well dressed window should be properly flanked by a 
well arranged store interior. 

Nothing creates more unfavorable comment, and causes more depression 
upon the buying propensities of any customer, than to gaze into a mag- 
nificently arranged window, and then to enter a dark, gloomy store, with 
goods apparently arranged in the most unbecoming positions. 

It has been said, with truth, that the outside appearance of almost 
everything has as much to do with its sale as its true intrinsic value. 

In buying, nowadays, appearance is not necessarily everything, but it 
has a great deal to do with the consummation of trade. A customer 
looking for a chair, or anything else, and finding that chair in an uninviting 
position, surrounded by nothing of eye-pleasing character, may buy the 
chair, but he is more likely to purchase it somewhere else, where the chair 
has a proper setting. 

The old-fashioned idea that goods sell upon their merits, and that merit 
alone is essential, has grown mouldy in its disuse. Intrinsic value and 
sterling merit must exist, but upon them does not depend wholly the 
burden of sale. 

No mattey how good a thing you may have, its selling quality depends 
upon your ability to make people accept its value. 

The finest piece of anything, believed to be a great deal poorer than it 
is, will sell for a low price, when it would sell for its full value if properly 
displayed. 
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It is essential that the goods be well handled, and arranged as well 
inside of the store as in the window. The same talent which makes the 
window dresser successful must be applied to the arrangement of every- 
thing within the store. 

It makes no difference what the article is, it can be presented so that it 
may show to advantage, and if it does not show to advantage, it handicaps 
itself in disposing of itself. 

Harmony of color in dress goods, and other lines of fabrics, is essential. 

While true artisticness is to be fostered, there is such a thing as pro- 
ducing too esthetic a combination for the common people. In certain 
districts people prefer staring colors and bright combinations, and if they 
desire such combinations, give them to them. There is no necessity of 
descending to vulgarity in art, but there is necessity of so guiding art 
that people will appreciate it. 

The same rule which governs the musical selections of the popular 
band, playing what the people want, and nothing else, must be carried 
inside the store. 

Be careful not to show poor goods of a certain class close to better 
goods of the same class, if the contrast is going to make prominent the 
defects of the poorer grade of goods. A fifteen cent handkerchief may 
look well by itself, but place it beside a thirty cent handkerchiet, and all 
of its inferior quality is thrown into the boldest relief. 

It is always advisable to arrange samples of goods for sale in such 
positions that they will not be handled or depleted by being used for sales, 
that is, if you have on your stocking counter a certain kind of stocking, 
arrange these stockings in some position where they will show to advan- 
tage, but do not sell stockings from that group of stockings. Sell them 
from a box in front of you, or back of the counter, or somewhere else. 

Interior store arrangement demands that there be three ways of ar- 
ranging goods : first, for exhibition purposes ; second, for the same as the 
first, with the additional advantage of being close enough for examination ; 
third, a respectable arrangement of the stock from which sales are to be 


t 


made. 
The finest carpet may not show to advantage in a certain light. Have 


the right light, or don’t show that carpet. A rug may look better in some 
one position in the store, than somewhere else; have it in that position. 
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A diamond ring depends as much upon the light it receives, as the light it 
flashes, for its brilliancy. 

A watch, hung by a string in a window, does not look half as well as 
it does in a plush lined case, or resting upon some other appropriate 
receptacle. . 

A bedstead, taken apart and crowded up against a wall, is worth twenty- 
five per cent. less in the buyer’s eye than the same thing ready for use. 

You must please the buyer’s eye. 

There is many a bookcase which appears to better advantage six feet 
away than it does close by, and it is frequently packed in an aisle three 
feet wide, when it should stand by itself. 

It is much better to show a small stock, and show that stock well, and 
pack the rest of the stock in the storage rooms, than to attempt to crowd 
the warerooms with everything, each thing handicapping all others. 

The average business man, or the average clerk, has not the slightest 
idea of interior decoration. He does not know how to arrange interior 
things. 

It is the business man’s business to find some one among his 
employees, or to import some outsider, if necessary, who understands 
harmony of arrangement, and who knows how to make everything in the 
store show to the best advantage. Such a man is invaluable, and must be 
financially appreciated. 


Employer and Employee 
“ We lean on one another” 


3T is not purposed to discuss capital and labor — the two 
vexed problems of human economy, which never have been 
settled, and very likely will not be settled, until business 
assumes a millennial policy, and strides beyond the pale of 
advertising. 

The shop girl, and the hand worker, in the mill, or the mechanical 
department of any establishment, are not directly connected with buying 
and selling, and therefore their relationship to their employers, and the 
relationship of the employer to them, cannot be considered in a book of 
this character, which must confine itself entirely to that part of business 
inside, in full view of business outside. 

No matter what one may manufacture or sell, at wholesale or retail, 
the goods must reach the public through the medium of a line of middle- 
men, ending in the salesman who meets the consuming purchaser. 

There are so few goods sold directly by advertising, without the inter- 
vention of the middle man, that there is no necessity of considering this 
feeble branch of business. 

The saleswomen and salesmen directly handle the sales of the majority 
of everything sold. The consumer does not know anything about the 
manufacturer, hardly knows where the factory is located, and cares 





less. 

By national or local advertising the consumer is made to inquire at a 
store for that which he desires. This inquiry he makes of the saleswoman 
or salesman, and is by her or him shown the article on sale. 

At this stage, consummation of trade depends upon four distinct con- 
ditions: first, the quality and effectiveness of advertising ; second, the 
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appearance of the goods when presented; third, the desire of the 
purchaser to purchase; fourth, the ability of the salesman to promote 
trade. 

If goods would sell without salesmen, the nickel-in-the-slot idea would 
permeate retail business. There would be simply sample counters, and 
customers would do their own waiting upon, ordering their goods by 
memoranda, to be shipped from the shipping rooms. 

Outside of absolute necessities, which one must purchase, whether he 
will or not, over seventy-five per cent. of sales are consummated through 
the personal magnetism and ability of salesmen. Not that the majority 
of these goods would not be sold if the salesman in a particular store was 
insulting, but that store would not sell the goods; therefore the salesman 
becomes the last link in the chain of selling, as important a link as any of 
the other links. 

The relation between the employer and salesman should be frank and 
cordial. It need not ascend to intimacy, for the salesman has no more 
inclination to associate socially with his employer, than has his employer 
a desire to meet his salesman upon the same social platform. Liberality 
and cordiality do not necessarily include intimacy. 

The salesman who has not respect for his employer had better find 
some other position, for his own benefit, and for the benefit of the one he 
works for. The employer who cannot command this respect had better 
retire, to allow some better man to superintend his business. 

There is a line drawn between employer and employee, never to be 
crossed, but that line is one of discipline, not of unwillingness. The 
employee should feel that the kindly eyes of his employer are constantly 
upon him, that if he does his duty he will be appreciated, and if he does . 
more than his duty he will be more appreciated ; that it is an object to 
him to sell goods, and to be on the most friendly terms, in a business 
way, with every one of his customers. 

The utmost politeness, without descending to silliness, is essential in 
every salesman. Hard as it may be, for all salesmen are human, the 
salesman must not show his impatience. The customer may be a bore — 
the majority of customers are — he may be exacting, and demand privileges 
to which he has no right, but the salesman is obliged to bear this annoy- 
ance without an outward murmur, and to preserve his apparent politeness 
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and businesslike bearing, though he may be boiling with inward indig- 
nation. He is there to sell goods; it is an object for him to sell; he is 
hired for that purpose, and he must do his best, bearing up under any 
annoyance, for the annoyances he stands behind the counter are nothing 
compared with the worry and anxiety of the business man, who is obliged 
to buy goods at prices which will enable him to sell them with sufficient 
profit to support himself and all those who work for him. 

The employer should see to it that every employee understands, more 
than in a general way, the goods which he is handling. The employee 
who knows how silk is woven, and the process of making cotton cloth, 
can sell these goods better than can the man who knows nothing, except 
what he sees from the outside. 

The employee should be encouraged to gain technical information. The 
employer should go to additional expense that his employees may under- 
stand these things. If his store be large enough, he might open an 
evening school of instruction ; if it be small, he might give this informa- 
tion to his employees in book form. Let it be an object in his establish- 
ment for his employees to know something outside of routine duties, and 
let that knowledge be appreciated. 

The employer who expects to get thirty dollar men for twenty dollars 
a week, and twenty dollar men for ten dollars a week, may, on account 
of the emergencies of the times, procure such assistance, but he can never 
hold them longer than the times admit, for a good salesman can generally 
obtain his price, and will obtain it somewhere, if he cannot from his 
present engagement. 

The employer who expects his clerks to work well, and to be enthusias- 
tic in his interest, with less than an hour for lunch, and no half holidays, 
and few whole holidays, simply expects enthusiasm where enthusiasm 
cannot thrive. The well clerk, treated well, and feeling well, will sell 
more goods than the dyspeptic clerk, who eats a hurried lunch, and a 
dinner late in the evening, because his employer reckons value by the 
number of working hours, not by the product of labor. 

The great movement of Saturday half holidays will sweep the business 
world. The Scottish idea of five days for labor, one day for recreation, 
and one day for God, may never become general in this progressive 
country, but the coming of half holidays, in every line of business, whole- 
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sale and retail, the business man cannot successfully combat. It is coming, 
and the progressive business man accepts it before it becomes universal, 
and gains credit for his liberality. 

The popular idea of keeping open retail stores, in small places, nearly 
every evening of the week, is frequently unavoidable, but there is no 
necessity of the entire force working from half past seven in the morning 
until ten at night. Let one or another drop off occasionally. Have a set 
scale of off-time, so that all can have an equal opportunity for rest and 
recreation, without interfering with the general business. 

The business man deserves no particular credit for this liberality. It is 
business policy. He depends upon his clerks for business ; without his 
clerks he could not do business; it is simply a question of apparently 
extreme liberality, and enthusiastic work, or hard, rigid rules, long hours, 
no enthusiasm, and regulation services. 

Let the salesman remember one thing, that he is a vital factor in the 
business. Let his employer so respect him, and show that respect, so that 
the salesman may be willing to earn every dollar he is paid, and more 
too. 

Introduce civil service reform. Ninety per cent. of the insolent sales- 
men, and overbearing saleswomen, would be counter models, if properly 
educated by their employers, and treated with the same respect by those 
above them that it is demanded they show customers in front of the 
counter. Discipline must be preserved; heads of departments must be 
respected; quibbling is not justifiable; but let every employee feel that 
he can bring every grievance, personal or otherwise, to the willing ear of 
the head of his department, and that he can appeal from that decision to 
a higher head, even to the man who owns all of the business. 

There is blame on both sides, more blame, generally, upon the part of 
the customer than upon the part of the salesman, but the store must have 
the customer’s money. It desires the customer more than the customer 
desires the store, for the customer can go elsewhere to buy the same 
thing, and the customer will go, no matter how ignorant and overbearing” 
he may be, to the store which will stand his insolence, and the mone} of 
the insolent and ignorant person will buy just as much, in any market, as 
the cash of a Chesterfield. 


Selling 


“ To sell or not to sell” 


HERE is nothing new in the substance of this chapter. Sub- 
stantially all that is in it has been given in other parts of 
this book, and has been propounded from every business 
platform, and discussed in the business books of the 
world. | 
The climax of all trade, the one great object in everlasting view, 

guiding the right direction of every preliminary part of business, is the 

grand totality finish of business, that part of all parts vitally essential — 
that of selling. 

The bold statement is made that advertising never has sold goods, and 
never will sell goods. ‘The man who expects his advertising to directly 
bring him business will be out of business. Advertising has nothing 
more to do with the direct selling of goods than has the shirt on the back 
of the office boy, or the polish on the top of the counter. Advertising 
is simply one link of the five-linked chain of business, necessary because 
it must connect the other links, and because it has direct strength in 
itself. 

Advertising acts as a master of ceremonies, a legitimate introducer, 
always alive, and always ready to introduce a customer to the goods, and 
to assist the salesman in connecting the goods with the customer. 

It is the salesman who is the direct means of all sales. 

It is true that the advertising of cheap chromos, and fraudulent watches, 
and other articles of no particular use to anybody, has been known to 
bring direct moneyed sales, but the sales are of a transient character, as 
transient as the success of the men who handle them. 


It is presumed that every reader of this book is a business man, who 
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builds business for the present, and for the future; who considers the 
money he is going to make as worthy of his consideration as the money 
he is making; who believes that, “sufficient unto the day is the profit 
thereof,” is not the logic of business ; who is striving more for to- 
morrow’s sales than for the sales of today. That kind of man simply 
balances every department in his business to the equipoise of successful 
nicety. He assumes that advertising will do certain work, and only that 
work; that the quality of the goods is an essential to trade ; that the 
seasonableness of the goods, the way they are presented, the location of 
the store, all surmounted with the fact that he is able to get more for 
them than he paid for them, are what make profitable business. He then 
turns to his salesman, and expects the salesman to sum up all the other 
trade-essentials, and force from the pocketbook of the customer the money 
to pay for the goods, to run business, and to make profit. 

Ninety per cent. of unsuccessful business, today, owes its failure wholly 
to the inability of the salesman, whether the salesman be the proprietor 
himself, or an under clerk. 

Too much attention has never been given to the quality of salesmanship, 
and too much attention never will be given to it. 

All the advertising of the world, and all the quality of perfection, will 
never sell carpets in any particular store, unless there be salesmen to show 
the carpets, and to speak of their good points, and so impress the possible 
buyer with the necessity of buying that he will buy, and buy of that store. 

One great essential in selling is quality of salesmanship. An ignorant, 
poorly dressed, dirty collared, and unbrushed sort of a salesman cannot 
be expected to sell white satin. 

The principal selling suggestion is in the proper selection of salesmen 
and saleswomen for their particular work. 

The merchant who can regulate his salesmen, who can teach them that 
which they don’t know, and can keep them from doing that which they 
ought not to do, is the merchant who will succeed anywhere, selling 
anything. : 

As the diamond is apparently valueless in the rough, and demands the 
most careful setting for the display of its brilliancy, so do goods demand 
every possible setting, and every arrangement, including the ability of the 
salesmen, to bring out their qualities. 
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A nickel plated stove, upon a concreted cellar floor, with no light on it, 
and no light around it, cluttered with old cloths and pieces of scrap iron, 
will not sell for one half of its value, when it may be made to sell for 
more than its value if placed upon a handsome piece of zinc, on top of 
a brilliant Brussels carpet, surrounded with all the dazzle of well arranged 
lights, and presided over by a salesman, or saleswoman, who knows what 
he or she is talking about, and particularly about stoves. 

The lowest quality of goods requires the best setting, that the goods 
may be sold. 

It is said that the poorest brands of cigars have the handsomest labels 
on their boxes. If this be true, it is only good business judgment. 

A poor thing must be well set, but there is certainly no reason why a 
good thing should not be as well set, for setting costs comparatively little, 
and the extra profit from such setting pays its cost many times over. 

Furniture cannot be sold in bare warerooms. The commonest piece of 
furniture can be made to look well if properly surrounded. 

The majority of buyers are buyers of fancy. They know their desire 
__a chair or something else — but it is their fancy which decides them 
upon any particular chair. 

The zsthetic, the artistic, or any other unbusinesslike mood is that 
which controls ninety per cent. of the retail sales of today. 

The successful salesman is the one who understands his customer well 
enough to build around the article for sale that which will work upon the 
customer’s present feeling. 

There is no dishonesty in telling all the good you can about a thing if 
the thing will substantiate it. It is just as dishonest, so far as business 
logic is concerned, to underestimate an article as it is to overestimate and 
over-represent it. 

Advertising simply suggests to folks that they buy a certain thing, or 
that they come to look at it. Beyond that, the advertising does nothing ; 
it does a vast deal in doing that. Then, everything depends upon the 
way the article is presented, and the ability of the salesman. 

There is nothing, from cork shoes to hay racks, which cannot be sur- 
rounded with something appropriate and pleasing to the eye, to throw 
into the strongest relief the quality of the article for sale. 

A well known literary man once said that he would rather have fifteen 
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cents’ worth of napkin and five cents’ worth of sandwich, than five cents’ 
worth of napkin and fifteen cents’ worth of sandwich; that is, he would 
rather have common stuff well served than the best viands indifferently 
served. 

Many a man without an appetite has crossed the threshold of a well 
set dining-hall, and had his appetite come to him with a bound. Was it 
the viands? No. It was the arrangement of the table, the little garnish- 
ing, or the sticks of celery, the disposal of the napkins, the color of 
the glasses, and other things to work upon his capacity for appetite, and 
regenerate it. 

The hard-souled business man may say that the laws of business are 
« Yea, yea, and nay, nay ;” that things are run in conventional ruts. He 
is mistaken. Outside of definite necessities, people buy by spontaneous 
inclination, and even necessities they purchase of the store which treats 
them better than the other store. 

The dealer is always under more obligations to the customer than the 
customer is to him, and he should appreciate his customer. 

There isn’t a store in the land with a monopoly of anything, that is, 
which sells something which people are obliged to buy, because they can- 
not buy it, by itself, or by substitution, somewhere else. Competition 
makes monopoly impossible, and the world over, the man who treats his 
customers well, who appreciates their trade, who does everything within 
his power to please every customer, whether he be large or small, who 
especially caters to women, and arranges everything in his store after their 
idea of good taste, is the man who does business, and always will do 
business. 


e ; e 6 
Holiday Advertising 
“ Good will to all, to business too ; the old year wanes amid the rush of trade” 


LL the world’s on foot. 
Crowds surge in and out of the doors, and jostle each 
other on the street. 
A jingling stream of money is connecting buyer and 
seller. 

Good will towards men, good will towards business, good will towards 
everybody and everything. 

In every home in the land, everybody, from the eight to the eighty 
year old, is trying to solve the annual riddle, «« What shall I buy for 
Christmas ?” 

Everybody is buying, everybody wants to buy, and everybody is 
encouraging everybody else to buy. 

St. Nicholas is the trade-mark of business; he is stamped on every 
article of trade, in every column of the newspaper, and is reflected upon 





every face. 

At no other season of the year is there such opportunity for advertising, 
in all of its forms of quality, quantity, and originality. 

While the proportionate increase of trade is with the toy shops, the 
fancy goods stores, and those stores which particularly cater to the holi- 
days, there are very few lines of business unreached by the Christmas- 
tide. 

The unromantic coal, the non-poetic wash-tub, the unintellectual boot, 
the cooking stove, the umbrella, are not without the holiday glitter. The 
necessities of life, with the conveniences, are sought for, and the limited- 
pocket book, the most influenced by advertising, empties itself upon the 
counters of the stores which are assumed to be without the holiday fold. 
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Everything can be made to appear as holiday goods. 

Encourage the giving of gifts; it is right and proper; it is business. 

Announce presents suitable for the poor. 

The international heart and pocket-book are open to the unfortunate. 

Suggest a ton of coal, a barrel of flour, a bag of meal, a warm coat, a 
pair of shoes. 

Be philanthropic. Advertise philanthropy. 

Announce that necessities to be given to the poor are sold at a discount. 
Make the discount as big as the heart. It will pay to do it from business 
policy alone. Deception on the part of the buyer is improbable. Few, 
very few, when the ground is covered with Christmas snow, will claim 
the charity discount for gifts to the needy, unless the claim be genuine, 
and one can afford to lose once or twice for the benefit of the many, him- 
self included. 

The advertising columns of the newspaper are studied as is the dic- 
tionary. 

Fortunate is the advertiser who makes his advertisement a kinder- 
garten primer which answers the pertinent question of “what to buy ?” 

Head the advertisement, ‘“ Christmas Suggestion No. 1,” and continue 
the enumeration. Under each place some specific article, which will aid 
the purchaser in his selection. 

Throw to the winds the conventional style of advertising. Give each 
announcement the characteristic glow of welcoming light. 

Have the windows and counters full of fresh and inviting goods. 

Tlluminate the sidewalk. 

Make the store a blaze of light. 

Do not forget that printer’s ink will carry the Christmas tidings into 
every nook and corner of the town, and the towns about. 

Remember the little folks, and in thinking of them, forget not that 
the father and mother are interested; that the young man has a sweet- 
heart, or ought to have; that the young woman has a lover, or wants one. 

Change the advertisement as often as the paper may be issued. 

Announce gifts for all ages, one age at a time. ‘ 

Begin the holiday advertising six weeks before Christmas. Appeal 
to every class of society, age, and size of pocket-book, several times before 
the close of the holidays. 
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Give away Christmas cards. Present customers with other novelties. 

If the store sell toys, or other articles which delight the children, 
dust Santa Claus, or build a new one. Have him in the store or on the 
street; have him in both places. He is as old as the hills, but his visits 
are perennial, and, except in looks, he has the freshness of youth. 

Trade slacks after the holidays, and the advertising should return to 
its normal size. Do not stop it. There are lots of goods sold after the 
holidays, and the progressive advertiser gets the bulk of it. 

There is no season in the year more profitable than after holidays for 
clearing out stock. 

Thousands of people wait until after Christmas for buying the 
luxuries and necessities which appeared to them to be too high priced 
during the holidays. 


Outdoor Advertising 


 & That be who runs may read ¥ 


DVERTISING may be classified into four distinct branches ; 
indoor-advertising, pertaining to signs and cheap adver- 
tising novelties, hung up, oF used, within doors ; periodical 
advertising, including all advertisements appearing in reg- 
ular publications ; printed matter, comprising circulars and 

the general product of the commercial printing-press 5 outdoor advertising, 
including posters, signs, advertising on fences, sides of barns, and other 
buildings, painting upon rocks, and everything else, painted, pasted, 
tacked, or otherwise fastened or hung up, or leaned against anything, 
outdoors. 

Posters are included under two classifications, because they are used 
indoors as well as outdoors, but as the majority of posters are for outdoor 
use, they may be well considered here. 

It is suggested that the chapter on “ Signs” be read in connection with 
this chapter, as the two are somewhat analogous. 

The poster idea comprises the foundation of outdoor advertising. 

Posters, or bill-boards, pasted upon fences, old buildings, or on 
stands especially erected for them, present the universal method of out- 





door advertising. 

Posters can be of any size, generally the larger the better. 

Poster printers reckon the size of posters on the basis of sheets, that is, 
that a poster consists of one, two, three, or more sheets, the usual poster 
comprising three sheets. These sheets refer to pieces of paper, measuring 
36 inches in width, by 24 inches in depth. Paper larger than this is seldom 
used, the printer adding another sheet if it is desirable to increase the size 


of the poster. 
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A good bill poster gauges these sheets so close together in pasting, that 
they have the appearance of being one sheet. 

The majority of theatrical posters are of three sheets, although many 
are as large as circus posters, but in that case they are made up of sheets 
pasted together side by side, as well as at top and bottom. 

Posters are used to announce specific attractions, like theatrical enter- 
tainments, fairs, operas, circuses, excursions, changes of time, railroad 
announcements, and anything else of definite character. They are also 
employed for local advertising purposes, containing, substantially, the same 
matter as a brief newspaper advertisement. 

The lettering upon any poster must be sufficiently large to be read at 
a distance of not less than six feet, and it is generally advisable to have it 
large enough to be seen twenty-five feet away. 

A poster should have at least one prominent heading. It should never 
have more than three strong headings. One is better than two, and two 
generally preferable to three. The balance of the poster should be in 
letters not much smaller than one sixth the size of the heading type, 
although it is allowable to use smaller type for lengthy descriptive mat- 
ter, when it cannot be avoided, the headings of the poster being sufficiently 
large to attract attention to the poster, and to suggest that the reader draw 
near, to read the whole of it. 

Posters may be of one color, or of any number of colors. 

The plain black and white poster, although not pretty, has business 
in it, if the type be large enough, and it is rightly written. No one can 
help seeing a poster if the poster is placed where it can be seen, or avoid 
reading it if it contain matter so brief that one must absorb it as he 
passes by. 

Poster advertising is used by the best advertisers. Theatrical com- 
panies cannot get along without it. Patent medicine houses use it very 
largely, and soap manufacturers, and other large national advertisers, simply 
bill the entire United States, pasting their posters on everything available. 

Illustrations are frequently advisable in poster advertising, but the 
illustrations should be strong, and not contain too fine lines. A poster 
must be something like scenery upon the stage, although it may not con- 
tain color and realistic effects, but it must be of a character to be appre- 
ciated at a distance better than near to. 
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Lithography is used in poster printing, and although expensive, pro- 
duces a very effective poster, and it is always advisable to consider color 
work in connection with black and white, although black and white, for 
poster work, if the wording be strong, may be as effective. 

Sign-board advertising, that is, little signs reading “ Five Miles to 
Brown’s Clothing House,” is an old and thoroughly conventional, yet by 
no means ineffective, method of outdoor advertising. These signs should 
not be nearer than half a mile from each other, and the distance specified 
upon them must be geographically correct. 

Little iron, or wooden, signs, nailed upon fences and other con- 
spicuous places, are liablé to be worth a great deal more than they cost. 
Lettering upon such signs should be in the extreme of brevity, like 
«“ Brown’s Stoves Bake,” “ Jones’ Hats Wear,” “‘Dunton’s Pants Last,” 
«« Brown’s Rubbers Cannot Leak,” and other brief expressions. The lines 
must be strong, even ata sacrifice of extreme refinement, if they do not 
approach vulgarity. 

Advertising signs and posters along the railway are conspicuous, and if 
they be rightly located are of positive value. They must be large, and 
never placed nearer the track than fifty feet, unless they are put up in 
close proximity to the depot. The letters must be of immense size, and 
the designs, or illustrations, if any, should be sufficiently clear to be 
readily absorbed by the passenger on the train flying by. These signs may 
be painted upon the fences, if the fences are fifty feet from the track, or 
they may be painted upon barns, or sheds, or on large board frames 
erected in fields adjoining the track. 

Advertising along the railroad has the distinction of being permanent, 
and good position does not cost as much as the same size of space would 
cost, if the advertising were put up in a large city. 

On, or near, a bridge is a good place to nail advertising signs. If 
the bridge advertising sign be of local character, whenever possible, place 
it upon the right hand side of the road, going towards town, so that it 
may be easily seen by occupants of carriages as they move townward. 

Advertising signs can be made of pine boards, cut into desirable shdpes, 
the advertising to be printed upon them with a printing-press, or with a 
stencil, but stencil printing is too cheap in appearance to be effective. 

If these wooden signs be ordered in quantities of one hundred or more, 
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at a time, it is cheaper to have them printed by some printer who is fitted 
with a strong printing-press for this purpose, and dares to risk upon it 
electrotypes heavy enough to do the work. If the local printer will not 
do it, send it to some large city printing-house. 

The general plan of indoor signs, where the extreme of art can be used, 
hardly applies to outdoor advertising, for the higher quality of signs will 
not stand the weather. Imitation gold tarnishes, and gold leaf costs too 
much. | 

The copper tea-kettle, the stuffed bear, the tobacco Indian, the wheel, 
the trunk, the clock, and any staple article of trade, placed by the door, 
or over it, is unobjectionable, not undignified, and of positive value in 
locating the business. 

Stereopticon advertising was novel once, but is not novel today, for its 
frequent use has condemned it to conventional advertising. If the adver- 
tiser has confidence in the company running the stereopticon, and knows 
that his advertisement will be displayed as often as he contracted for, and 
during the time when the streets are full of people, and the price is not 
exorbitant, it is well for him to consider this method of local advertising, 
but the national advertiser has no business in it. 

Flyers, and small circulars, printed upon paper, and other matter of that 
class, are discussed in the chapter entitled « Desultory Advertising,” and 
need not be considered here. 

The old fashioned sandwich method of advertising, that is, a man with 
big show-boards hanging from his shoulders, largely used by corn doctors 
and ticket scalpers, is not to be indiscriminately recommended. Cheap 
restaurants may find this method successful. Possibly it is. 

The alphabetical procession, consisting of as many men as there are 
letters in the article advertised, each man carrying a sign upon which is 
printed one of the letters, the men marching in single file, near enough 
together that the word may be easily spelled out, is a somewhat new and 
effective method of advertising. 

The sign-bearing men should not look like tramps; they should dress 
neatly, or they should not be employed. The advertiser had better give 
them old pairs of trousers than to send them out in rags and tatters. 

Delivery wagons present a source of outdoor advertising. The words 
«Fine Teas and Coffees,” are simply allowed to fill what would be a 
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vacant space upon the wagon, and if handsomely printed, do no harm, 
and are certainly unobjectionable, but this can hardly be considered profit- 
able advertising. 

It is better to have a fine painting upon the wagon, or something else 
than conventional words. The line “Brown Brothers.. Dry Goods. 
Delivery Wagon No. 1, 2, 3, or 4,” well painted upon a finely finished 
wagon, can do much to impress people with the extent of the business. 

Some lines of trade can, in good taste, drive the most elaborately dec- 
orated wagon, of special mechanical design, elegantly painted and fin- 
ished. The harness can be showy, and even the horse blankets can be 
used for advertising purposes. 

The mechanical construction of the body of the wagon can be made to , 
represent the business, like a huge trunk, an immense shoe, an office 
desk, a large soap box—all on wheels. Any carriage manufacturer can 
build these forms of wagons, and a little ingenuity will allow room for 
carrying purposes. 

Large clocks upon posts, or hanging from brackets, aid in locating a store, 
and are a great convenience, generally appreciated by the public. 

A thermometer, or barometer, if it be a correct one, placed near the 
entrance, will attract public attention. 

The outdoor electric light is a mark of enterprise; in fact, few retail 
concerns, nowadays, can get along without it. Better have too much 
light than not enough. 

Store signs, that is, signs bearing the firm name and business, placed 
above the door, on the windows, by the side of the store, or anywhere else 
in the building, may be considered outdoor advertising. 

The conventional plan of gold-leaf upon rough black, is by far the 
richest and most effective method of this class of sign painting, and is 
generally used by the old and largest houses. 

Bent signs, placed at entrance corners, can be made in the same way, or 
black or other colored lettering upon any color of metal, will look, per- 
haps, as richly. ’ 

Gold, properly shaded, is preferable for signs on glass, and is generally 
used. 

If the concern is of strong character, and of a prominent business, it 
had better not cover its building with signs. The old idea of A. T. 
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Stewart, of never putting a sign on his building, claiming that the people: 
will find a good thing, had all the advantage of being unique, and. 
although it is not to be recommended, has in it a principle of sign adver- 
tising not to be forgotten. The business house should have a sign, but that 
sign should be modest, large enough to be seen, so that the store may be lo- 
cated, and generally the business should accompany the firm name. Cer- 
tain concerns like tea houses, retail furnishing establishments, and other 
lines of business, pursue flashy methods of advertising, and find it bene- 
ficial to cover the building with red, white, and blue, and other colored 
signs, using every available space for advertising purposes. This is bene- 
ficial in certain lines, and in those is to be recommended, but the location of 
the business, as a general thing, is not the place for heavy sign advertis- 
ing, the business sign being simply a guide post, like the card hung on a 
railroad car, strong advertising being used outside, to gather in the people. 

The making of signs, posters, and everything else pertaining to outdoor 
advertising, should be placed in the hands of some one who understands 
the business. ‘The average printer cannot print a poster, and even if he 
can, he must charge a great deal more for it than will the regular poster 
printer. 

In nearly every large city there are professional poster printers. The 
majority of country printers can get out small editions of posters. 

In most towns there are regular bill posters, and these men should 
always be employed for the pasting. 

National advertisers should place all of their outdoor advertising in the 
hands of professionals who cover the country. There are comparatively 
few concerns like this, but it enables the advertiser to safely place his 
poster work, and other outdoor signs, entirely in the hands of trusted men, 
who can produce them at a very large discount from the price the adver- 
tiser himself would be obliged to pay, together with the cost of sending 
special representatives, from town to town, all over the country. 
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“ They point the way to business” 


HE catalogue of signs is as massive as the directory of trade. 

Signs, in variety, size, and character are numberless. 

Samples of sign making are not shown here, because the 
entire book, and even were it one hundred times its present 
size, with pages as large as a floor, could not cover this 

department of successful advertising. 

The chapter of “Outdoors,” treats of outdoor signs and poster print- 
ing, and the chapters on ‘“ Advertising Novelties ” and « Street Car Ad- 
vertising,”” should be read in connection with this chapter. 

The two principal criticisms justifiable in the majority of indoor sign 
making, apply to the custom of overcrowding signs with lettering, and 
of making signs too elaborate in artistic design to be appreciated. 

With the exception of the little signs which occupy positions upon the 
drug store counter, the majority of indoor signs are to be hung up at a 
distance of from three to one hundred feet from the customer. They are 
frequently suspended behind the counter, ata height too far removed from 
the gaze for one to follow the esthetic arrangement, and the fine lines of 
artistic design. 

It is evident that an indoor sign is placed where it is, in order to call 
attention to some particular article — generally, an article for sale not far 
from where the sign appears, therefore, it is vital that the wording, and 
-everything else about the sign, be of the plainest simplicity, as artistic as 
can be without crossing the lines of distinctness. 

Generally, more than a few advertising words upon a sign allow each 
word to handicap all others. 

The reading matter in Plate No. 1, 
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ANTI-NERVOUS 


COFFEE 


50 CENTS A POUND 


Plate No. 1. 





may be conventional, but it is striking, and no one can avoid seeing it. It 
tells its whole story, and stops. Every one is interested in coffee, and 
some people want anti-nervous coffee. The word «coffee ” attracts atten- 
tion anywhere. The word “anti-nervous >? appeals to people who are 
nervous. 

The matter in Plate No. 2, without heading, when set in the largest size 
of Roman type, may be read on account of its brevity : — 










It bakes bread, and cake, 


and fries doughnuts, better 





than any other stove on earth. 
The Star Stove. 











Plate No, 2. 


The sign shown in Plate No, 2 is complete in itself. One cannot look 
at it without reading it. 

Novelty sign makers are now producing every grade of signs, using 
heavy beveled cardboard, papier-mache, and other compositions — tin, 
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brass, iron, wood, and almost everything else, in the production of effec- 
tive indoor signs. 

Upon general principles, the more expensive a sign is, the more effec- 
tive it is, provided it is not extreme in the elaborateness of its design. 

Embossed work is particularly effective in this direction, provided the 
article embossed is not an elaborate one — something which will stand out 
by itself, having more identity in its outlines than in the designs of its 
interior. A water pitcher can be embossed, or a comb, but a picture of a 
furnace looks very little better embossed than plain, and a furnace picture 
has no right upon a sign, unless that sign be a large poster, or a lithograph, 
for it can not show to advantage in the space allotted to an ordinary indoor 
sign. 

Various compositions can be pressed into almost any shape to repre- 
sent buildings, cars, horses and carriages, and other things, and although 
very expensive, will produce signs of the strongest character. 

Lithography is much utilized in sign making, and when used, it should 
be made up upon one, or both, of two distinct plans, the first being a design 
of striking character, the second, lettering of equally striking design. It 
is possible to combine the two, but it is not generally easy to do so. Too 
bold lettering will frequently spoil a design, the design itself should lead 
the eye to the lettering, yet too faint lettering frequently defeats the 
object of the sign itself. 

An exquisite design in water colors, beautiful as it may be when seen 
closely, is not appropriate for a sign hung at a distance. The sign maker 
must find out where the sign is to be used, and then adapt the sign to its 
use. 

The plan adopted by many advertisers of furnishing their agents, or 
retailers, with signs, illustrating some particular line of their manufacture, 
isa compliment to the retailer, and materially assists in selling. 

The idea of presenting an agent with a sign, stating that he is agent for 
a certain line of goods, is nothing more than is due the agent, and will 
prevent the agent from putting up a disreputable sign, or no sign at all. 

Porcelain letters, and letters with a black background, or mounted upon 
glass, are some of the effective methods of indoor sign production. These 
letters can be sent mounted, or they can be delivered loose, for the agent, 
or retailer, to put up himself. 
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It is questionable whether a sign reading “ Drink Jones’ Root Beer,” or 
«Use John Smith’s Needles,” is as effective as it would be if the word 
“drink” in the one case, and “use” in the other, were omitted. It is 
fair to presume that the sign is intended to assist people in drinking this 
root beer, or using these needles, and there is no advantage in taking 
space for useless words. 

A sign reading simply, « Jones’ Appetizing Root Beer,” has an argu- 
ment in it, and if the sign be embellished with embossed work, or with a 
lithographic design, showing the foam on the beer, or something else of 
appropriate identity, it will attract immediate attention, and not offend the 
esthetic taste. 

There is no use-issuing a picture of a needle, for an appropriate size 
needle is too small to be seen hardly a foot away. 

“Do not attempt to show a picture of anything, unless the picture will 
do it justice, and even though it may do it justice, do not show it if it 
cannot be large enough to be seen. 

The majority of skates look alike. There is no particular advantage 
of putting a cut of a skate on a sign. Better use the space for some 
argument in favor of the skate, and if the sign be large enough, have 
somebody skating, with proper scenery, and as little lettering as pos- 
sible. 

A sign should not only contain an announcement, but it should present 
argument, and as much explanation as possible, but the argument anyway. 
By argument is intended to convey some direct statement favoring the 
article. 

The conventional sign, reading ‘Jones’ Ink Is Best,” has advertising 
argument in it, because the word “best” is this sort of argument in 
itself, but it is generally inadvisable to use the word “best.” It means a 
great deal in theory, but very little in practice, for every one has used 
that word until it is an over-roasted chestnut on the grate of adver- 
tising. 

The picture of an umbrella, with the rain pouring upon it, held by’a 
little child, because a little child does not take up much room, and is*much 
more pleasing than a picture of a grown person, with a few words, reading 
“Harmless Rain,” “ How Dry I Am,” or any other terse expression, will 
make an effective sign. 
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The old idea of two dogs, each with a sleeve of a shirt in his mouth, 
pulling with might and main, is a good one, for it shows the strength of 
the shirt, and the expressions upon the faces of the dogs can be made 
realistic. 

Do not attempt over originality in signs. The majority of people are 
not familiar with signs. They have seen only a few designs. That which 
may be conventional to you, because you study signs, may be original to 
the majority of people, and the majority of people are the ones you are 
after. Better take an old idea from a good thing, than a poor idea from a 
new thing. 

It is certainly advisable to make the sign proper in the form of some 
article of trade. For instance, a sign can represent a handkerchief, or a 
towel, or a shirt, or any other article which can be easily reproduced flat, 
and upon the article place appropriate lettering. If it be hung in the 
window, people will look at it, when the same lettering on a large piece of 
cardboard may not be studied. 

Upon general principles, use color in sign making. Red should predomi- 
nate. If you have fire in the sign, have plenty of fire, and just as red 
fire as you can get. If you havea sky, paint it in strong blue. Remem- 
ber a sign is something like scenery upon a stage. It must look fairly 
well closely, and very well at a distance. 

Place the sign in a favorable light. Many a sign looks well in one 
light, and can hardly be read in another. 

Indoor signs are important factors in advertising. They must be appre- 
ciated for their real worth, and there are few wholesale houses which do 
not need some kind of sign. 

One of the principal inducements offered by progressive manufacturers in 
the introduction of goods is the announcement that they will send a 
certain number of signs and other printed matter with every order. 

While signs are to be used by the majority of advertisers, they do not 
take the place of periodical advertising. When used in conjunction with 
such advertising, they have a value impossible for them to have alone. 

The connection between the advertisement in the national paper, or the 
local newspaper, and the sign in the store, locating the goods advertised, 
is the connection of positive business bringing. 


Technics 


“ They speak a various language” 


SCENDING ‘LETTERS.— 
Letters which reach up- 
wards, as b, h, 1, k, ete. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS.— 
The corrections or 
changes made in proof 

by the author. If of considerable num- 
ber they will be charged for by the time 
occupied in making them, generally at 
the rate of fifty cents an hour. 

sent to the 





AutTHOoR’s Proor.— Proof 
writer. 

Bap Copy.— Manuscript difficult to read. 
Write proper names with great care. 

BASTARD T1TLE.—A short, secondary title, 
preceding the general title of a work. 

BasTtarp Typr.— Type which has a face 
larger or smaller than its regular body; 
as T point (Minion) size face on 8 point 
(Brevier) body, or 8 point size face on 7 
point body. 

BLANK LinE.— Space between two para- 
graphs, the depth of a line of the type 
in which the page is set. 

Bopy.— The metal which supports the face 
of a type. ’ 

Bopy-Tyrr.— That class of type generally 
used for the reading matter in news- 
papers and books. 

Book PApER.— One of the general terms 
given to paper of various size, quality, 
and finish, to distinguish it from com- 
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mon grades called newspaper. The 
standard size, and the one mostly used 
for books, is 25x38 inches. A half sheet 
is 19x25 inches. 


Brass RuLEe.— Strips of brass, type high, 
the face printing a straight line, or a 
double line, or various ornamental lines. 

Break Line.—A short line; the end of a 
paragraph. 

Caps.— Capital letters. 


Cuase. -The iron frame which holds the 
type while being printed. 

CLEAN Proor.— Proof requiring few cor- 
rections. 

CLosE MaAtTrer.— Matter containing but 
few break lines or blank lines, and hay- 
ing no leads between the lines. 


Composing Stick.— That in which type 
is set. 

Composirion.— The setting of type into 
words, and arranging them into lines, 
etc. Also a term applied to the material 
of which the inking rollers are made. 


Copy.— A term applied to the manuscript, 
print, or design handed the printer. 


Cut-In Lretrer.—A large letter set into 
body of page of type as an initial letter 
at beginning of first paragraph on a 
page. 

Curts.— The printer’s term for all engray- 
ings used for illustrations. 


TECHNICS 


DispLAY.— The prominence given to cer- 
tain words, in the body of a work by using 
heavier faced type. The arrangement of 
lines in various shapes and lengths, with 
different sizes and faces of type, as-is 
customary in job work or advertisements. 


DESCENDING LETTERS.— Letters 
run downwards, as g, p, q, y- 





which 


DIsTRIBUTING.— Returning each letter to 
its place in the case. 


DuopeEcrimo.— Half a sheet of book paper 
(19x25 inches), folded into twelve leaves 
(twenty-four pages), makes a book called 
Duodecimo. 18mo., 18 leaves, 36 pages. 
24mo., 24 leaves, 48 pages. 


ELEcTROTYPE.— A duplicate of type mat- 
ter or engraving, made into a solid body. 
The surface of an electrotype is copper, 
under-filled with type metal. 


Em.— The square of a type body. The 
cost of reading matter composition is 
reckoned on the basis of ems. 


En.— Half an em. 


EvEeN PaGr.— The even-numbered pages 
of a book, as pages 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc. 


Far.— Applies to leaded or other matter 
which is open and easy to set. 


Foxio.— Half sheet of book paper (19x25 
inches), folded into two leaves (four 
pages), makes a book called Folio. Also 
applied to running number of pages in a 
book. 


Foor-Nore.— Printed matter at the bot- 
tom of the page, usually set in small 
type, preceded by a reference mark, cor- 
responding with a similar mark in the 
text. 

Form.— A page of type, or a series of 


pages, securely tightened in a chase, 
ready for the press or the electrotyper. 


Fount Proor.—Proof full of very bad 
mistakes. 
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GALLEY.—An oblong movable tray, on 
which the type is deposited after it is 
set. 

GALLEY Proors are generally the first 
proofs furnished in book or catalogue 
work. 

GET 1N.—Set words very close together. 

Guarps.— Slugs made the same height as 
type, used to place around forms of type, 
to form a flange, to protect the edges of 
the type, for stereotyping and electro- 
typing. 

Harr SuHEexEt.— Referring to book paper 
signifies a sheet 19x25 inches. 


HALF-TITLE.— The title of a book or 
pamphlet, placed at upper portion of first 
page. 

Imposine.— Arranging type matter for the 
press. 

Imprint.— The publisher’s or printer’s 
name appended to the book, or other 
printing matter. 

INDENTATION.— The space at the com- 
mencement of a paragraph. 


Jos Printinc.— Generally applied to 
_ small commercial work, as distinct from 
book or large catalogue printing. 


JusTiryiIne.— Making all lines measure 
the same length, and with both ends 
even. 

LEADED MaAtTrEeR.— Type set with leads 
between the lines. 


LEADERS.— Dots or hyphens placed at in- 
tervals, to guide the eye between two 
points. 

LEAps.— Thin strips of metal cast to vari- 
ous thicknesses, for spacing between 
lines. The leads in common use are 
called Six-to-Pica; that is, six leads oc- 
cupy the space of the depth of one Pica 
line, or thirty-six to the inch. 

LEan.— Type set close and solid. 

Lean Typr.— Thin type. 
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LETTER PrREss.— Printing from movable 
types. 

Live Cory.— Manuscript waiting to be 
set in type. 

Lower CAsr.— Type case containing small 
letters, figures, etc. Also applied to 
small letters in general. 

MATRIx.— The mould of a type. 


MAtTTER.— Live matter, type set to be 
printed, Standing matter, type held to 
be used again. Dead matter, type to be 
distributed. 


MopERN Roman.— Reading matter type, 
generally of slightly heavier face than 
Old Style Roman. 

Ms.— Manuscript. 

OcTravo.— Half sheet of book paper (19x 
25 inches), folded in eight leaves (sixteen 
pages), makes a book called Octavo. 


OLD StyLie RomAN.— Reading matter type, 
generally of light or open face. 


OpEN Martrer.— Matter with many para- 
graphs and wide spaces between the lines. 


PaTEenT INSIDES, OR OUTSIDES.— Applied 
to that portion of some country news- 
papers which is printed at a central office. 

Pi.— Mixed up type. 

PLATES.— Electrotypes, or stereotypes. 

Press Work.— Printing. 


QuaD [Quadrat].—- An en space or longer, 
used to fill out lines, and sometimes 
placed between words. 


Quarto.— Half sheet of book paper (19x 
25 inches), folded into four leaves (eight 
pages), makes a book called Quarto. 


REPRINT Copy.— Copy made up of printed 
matter. 


ReEvisr.— Proof, after corrections have 
been made. 


Roman Typr.—Type used for reading 
matter. 


TECHNICS 


Running Hrap.— The title of the book, 
or chapter name, placed at the top of 
pages. : 

Stipe Heaps.—Words in small caps or full- 
face at the beginning of a paragraph. 


Stue.— A thick lead. 

SmaLL Caps.—Small capital letters. 
Sotip.— Type set without leads. 
Spaces.— Blanks used between words. 


STEREOTYPES.—Duplicates of type matter, 
cast in a solid body. Stereotypes are 
cast from inferior type metal, and are 
not nearly as durable as electrotypes. 


SteT.— When written opposite an erro- 
neous correction in proof signifies that 
no attention is to be paid to that marked 
correction. 


Stick.— Composing stick. Also applies to 
about two inches depth of set-up type. 


TABLE WorK.— Matter made up mostly 
of figures and rules. 


ToKEN.— Five hundred sheets printed 
on one side, or two hundred and fifty 
on both sides. Presswork is usually 
charged by the token. 


Tr.— Transpose. 


Upper CAsE.— Type case containing cap- 
ital and small capital letters, etc. Also 
applied to capital letters in general. 


Wrone Font.— The wrong size or style 
of letter for the size or style used in the 
matter. 


One line drawn beneath words in copy sig- 4 
nifies to be set in Italics; two lines, sMALL 
CAPITALS; three lines, CAPITALS. 


A circle drawn around numerals in news- 
paper copy signifies to be spelled out in 
letters. 


Keeping Accounts 
“ What's writ is writ” 


HE object of this chapter is not to furnish advice and sugges- 
tion to experienced advertising book-keepers, who have 
either adopted some standard system, or have invented a. 
thoroughly satisfactory system of their own. 

The suggestions are presented for what they may be 
worth to the average business man, and non-professional advertising 
book-keeper, who have not, for the best of reason, given time to any definite 
system of advertising checking and book-keeping. 

It has been said that it is more complicated work to keep an account of 
advertising than to handle any other branch of business book-keeping. 
The reason for this is that the majority of business men and book-keepers 
are not familiar with advertising, and with periodicals, and consequently 
are liable to make difficult work out of that which is quite simple if 
understood. 

The book-keeper must consider advertising merchandise, and handle it 
the same as he handles pig-iron, entering the word advertising upon his 
ledger, and entering every payment which he makes, specifying for what 
payment is made, by giving the name of the publication, or the firm, the 
same as he would if he paid John Smith for office furniture, or for any- 





thing else. 

It is generally advisable to make out checks, and to enter all periodical 
advertising, in the name of the publication, in preference to the name of 
the publisher. If a bill is received reading, « To John Smith & Co., Dr.,” 
for advertising in the “ Smithville Times,” let the book-keeper make out his 
check to the Smithville Times, in preference to John Smith & Co. 

Frequently it is necessary to refer to the advertising done in the Smith- 
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Plate No, 1. 
H Ri dv Siero How often | First ad 
, seeyee ow often ize o} sys ow often irst adv. 
Where Published. Name of Publication. Pablishads | tAdverGoement Position. io appears tl dupe eel 
Smithville, O. flerald. Daily. | 4 inches. | rst. e. d. Jan. 2. 














Advertisement appeared in following issues. 


January. February. . March. 











2,3,4,5) 
6; 719,79; 
Eire ele, 
I4; 10; 47, 
I8, I9, 20, 
Ee oped; 
2oNZONe 7, 
28, 30, 3T. 
ees | eS ee) eee 


When advertisement does not appear according to contract, make a circle around the date. 











ville Times, and the chances are the book-keeper will not recall that the 
Smithville Times is owned by John Smith & Co. 

It is always advisable to index under the name of the town, in prefer- 
ence to the name of the publication, for if the advertiser be a considerable 
advertiser, he is liable to have on his books a number of Heralds and 
Journals, and other papers of similar names, when he would not be likely 
to have more than one Smithville Herald or Johnstown Times. 

Every advertiser is entitled to a copy of the publication he advertises 
in, free of charge, unless his advertisement be of the smallest space. 
These publications should be received in the regular office mail, and 
looked over on the day of their receipt, and the publication immediately 
notified if the contract is not carried out to the letter. 

It is advisable to immediately cut from the publication the advertise- 
ment, and paste it in some large scrap book, kept for the purpose, with the 
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Plate No. 1. (Continued.) 








Whole No. of inser- Price per | Total Amt. Last Paym’t in-| Last Payment 
tions contracted for. Insertion. | of Contract. How Payable. | When Payable. cluded Issue of was made. 





260 $2.00 | 520,00 | Cash. Mm. Jan. 32, 92\ Fev2,- 03 








Advertisement appeared in following issues. 





July. August. September. October. November. December. 











When advertisement does not appear according to contract, make ring around date. 


name of the publication, and the date of appearance of the advertisement, 
written therein. 

The scrap book is of the utmost value if properly kept, because it can 
be used for constant reference, and always presents to the advertiser, the 
exact condition, and the quality of his advertising, and the articles he is 
advertising. 

The entry of the advertising account, on the book-keeper’s ledger, is 
the same as any other entry, and need not be discussed in this chapter. 

Some stationers carry in regular stock, advertising checking books, 
which are more or less complicated, yet generally worth having. 

In this chapter is presented an arrangement of an advertising checking 
book, in which the utmost simplicity is preserved, that there may be no 
misunderstanding in advance of, or after, the entry. 

The book-keeper can easily take any ordinary blank book of large size, 
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and make up a checking book, or he can have it ruled and printed to 
order. 

The simplest method of an advertising checking book is that presented 
by Plate No. 2. It represents, in a much reduced size, the page of a large 
manilla scrap book. The pages should be numbered, and the publications 
indexed. 

The name of the publication, where it is published, how often pub- 
lished, the amount of space the advertiser uses, the position of the adver- 
tisement, how often it should appear, the number of times in all to 
complete the contract, the price per insertion, the terms of payment of the 
contract, and other information, should be written at the top of the page. 

As each advertisement appears it should be pasted in, and the date upon 
which it appears written beneath. 

When the bill is approved a line should be drawn a little beneath all of 
the approved dates, and when payment is made, the date of the payment 
and the amount should be written between the checking dates and the 
line. 

If the advertisement be too large for an ordinary scrap book, then a 
larger scrap book must be made, or the advertisements can be separately 
numbered and filed, the checking scrap book giving the numbers, instead 
of showing the advertisements. The majority of advertisements can be 
easily placed in an ordinary scrap book. 

If there be frequent changes, the publication should be entitled to a few 
pages, so that all the advertisements may appear near each other. 

If this scrap book be properly kept, there is no necessity, unless the ad- 
vertising business be very voluminous, of any other method of checking, 
and special advertising book-keeping, except, of course, the regular double 
entry ledger account, which the regular book-keeper of the business will 
attend to. 

The following. abbreviations. may be found of use in attending to the 
checking and entry of advertising : — 


Daily: ' 
. Weekly. 

Be Sittin SG vc et 1 4 oh ee ak tes Ua Le 

DAU etn Ys 6. ce) ce yg key, CAR alae & SOE ETO ee 


ee Ne Ss (Ps 
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Monthly. 
Quarterly. 
oe woe a every issue. 
ie ey Very days 
Every week. 
Every month. 


i Every other issue. 
d. Every other day. 
w. Every other week. 
Ae Every other month. 
Seay ee) eo eek ee es ee Ne time a week, 
Ae CU ee, havo times a week. 
sewer eee ee ee 00, Pree times, asweeks 
ao We Four times a week. 
Wee ee ae igs a nk Ve times & Week: 


t+ OR WDH DSP FTST HS OO E 
Chet chet Eh sO OO OB ce ee 


Till forbidden, that is, the adver- . 
tisement is to run under the con- 
ditions of the contract, until 
ordered discontinued. 

Ce a eo ee ee SNORE Teaaing matter, 

See ae ee Ae 8 Op OF column. 

. First page. 
Seer ts tay: eeCODG page. 

Be aR. | oy 2 Get | ae pe sek TG page: 

Mbt Cte. =: «CO; Ce 6» 6 BGurth page, ete. 

ieee ee ee. Advertisoment. 


ere 


The advertising checker and book-keeper. should always have a 
yearly calendar beside them, the full year appearing on one side of the 
card, so arranged that the days of at least six months in the year run down 
in a continuous line; that is, all the Wednesday dates for six months 
should appear under each other. 
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SmituTrown HERALD. 


OWI0. 
Jam. */43, bin, Fev st. Page, &.0 cd. 
G w:, @2Q. eo, Payable monthly. 


HOMES. 


Buy land now; it’s cheaper than 
in the spring; by spring it will be 
worth much more, then you can 


Hasbrouck Heights offers every- 
thing tothesuburbanhome-seeker. 
11 milesfrom New York : pipewater #” 


: s build; you can build now. We 
in streets; modern improvements. 


have information worth many 
dollarsto any home-seeker, free 
forapostal. . . . JOHN SMITH, 
Smithville. 


Full information in our beautiful 
art book, free for a postal. . 
JOHN SMITH, Smithville. 





Jon.2~4-G-49- 
lim 19-16-1F—20 
29-25-27- 30 


CoA. Foes we Jon. 3I/5 ‘ 











Tne New Metal is not Aluminum; it is 


ETAL 


Thé New Weekly, published by 


Kittredge Company 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


(METAL is devoted to Hardware, Stoves, Steam, Gas and Water Heating, 
Tin and Sheet Metal Working, Plumbing, Roofing and kindred Trades. 
V\ETAL, is edited by A. O. KITTREDGE, long identified with the trades ad- 
dressed, assisted by some of the best writers on these subjects in America. 
V\ETAL, contains the best price list published for these trades, giving New 
York and Chicago prices UP TO DATE. 
$2 a year. Send for sample copy to 
78 poet eee Kittred ge Company 1524 ee Block 


ws Business 


Business is a BUSINESS Monthly for BUSINESS Men. 


usiness makes a BUSINESS of helping every BUSINESS Man in his BUSINESS, 
by telling him how to get BUSINESS, how to improve BUSINESS, how to 
systematize BUSINESS, manage BUSINESS, and advertise BUSINESS, with 
words on BUSINESS Law, BUSINESS Routine, and BUSINESS Management. 


Business would be appreciated by every reader of “ BUILDING BUSINESS.” 
Busifless is BUSINESS from Cover to Cover. 
Business is published monthly at $1 a year. Sample copy on request. 


78 Reade eet Kittredge Com pany 1524 Manes Block 


New 
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Proof-Reading 


Printer’s Marks used in the Correction of Proof, 
Illustrated and Described 


DT The London Electrician calls attention to some curious Sol 


coincidences between the names of inventors and me- 
chanical appliances which yave given rise to absurd 


mistakes. It"was “commonly ‘supposed yearsago,that the byt 


~~ Brush machine was so called on ac count of some special 


\Za_ kind of brushes, andfthe]that}Lever arc lamp§iderived its L 


or Mame from two peculiar levers in its mechanism. ‘The 

Ball dynamo has no spherical armature, as might be 
© supposed, The Short electric railway system is not 
tr] specially adated for lines of limited length. Bright 


~ 


shackles are never polished, and the Siemens y;alvanom- % 
Ss 


eter has notfhing todo withthe mariner’s- compas, with 
fF which beginnerssometimes confound it. The Parsons 
ya engine is,a clerical God)device, and the Upward battery 
~ has nothing in common with ‘Excelsior carbons. #Such 
uf popular errors may be excused, however, explaining the 





its constancy la, \Z 


The London Electrician calls attention to some curious 
coincidences between the names of inventors and me- 
chanical appliances which have given rise to absurd 
mistakes. It was commonly supposed years ago that the 
Brush machine was so called on account of some special 
kind of brushes, and that the Lever arc lamp derived its 
name from two peculiar levers in its mechanism. ‘‘ The 
Ball dynamo has no spherical armature, as might be 
supposed. The Short electric railway system is not 
specially adapted for lines of limited length. Bright 
shackles are never polished, and the Siemen’s galvyanom- 
eter has nothing to do with the mariner’s compass, with 
which beginners sometimes confound it. The Parsons 
engine is nota clerical device, and the Upward battery 
has nothing in common with Excelsior carbons. Such 
popular errors may be excused, however, when we find 
a recognized text book explaining the Daniells cell as 
In this 


being so called because of its constancy!” 
country a large number of people have always thought 
that the Bell telephone was so called because of the 
bell which is attached to it, and so widespread was this 
belief that the Long Distance Telephone Company 
made it serve a commercial purpose by adopting the 
—Lan bell as their trade mark.— Suz. 







Daniells cell as being so called because 
$077 Cin this country a large number ople have always Ye~t- 
X thought that the Bell telephoz€ was so called because, 
the bell which is attachegfo it, and so widespred was 
FrF ghis belief that the ) igtance Telephone gompany “ 
de it serve a confmercial purpose by adopting the bell 


a 





‘@ ,gstheir trade tk fot i 
aoe ae a Aor: 
fet took rT 
+ Change bad letter. .... Letitstand. Caps. Capital letters. 
4 Push down. Stet Let it stand. S. Caps. Small Capitals. 
2 Turn round. tr. Transpose. Ital. Italics. 
¥ Take out (dele). © Period. Rom. Roman. 
/\ Left out. Insert. A. Comma. Italics. 
é Insert space. VV Apostrophe, Small capitals. 
V Reduce space. ‘7 Inverted commas. —= Capitals. 
~ Close up entirely. [Quotation. ((( Straighten ends of 
4 Paragraph. Ll Beans [lires. 
(New Paragraph. ae na Special attention. 
No No paragraph. || One em dash. _] Indent. 
wf. Wrong font. ae Two em dash. O) Em quad. 
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Samples 


“ They tell the story of the real” 


HE contents of the following pages are presented for what 
they may be worth to the advertiser, in the making up of 
advertisements. 

The subject is as inexhaustible as the combinations of the 
alphabet, and to attempt to cover even a small portion of its 
entirety is impossible, particularly so within the pages of a book which 





aims at brevity. 

While the presented advertisement samples are given without genuine 
name and address, a fair proportion of them are taken bodily from 
advertisements prepared by the author of this book for his several clients, 
fictitious names and addresses being substituted for the real. It is consid- 
ered advisable to present as samples, advertisements which had passed the 
muster of practical business criticism, written for use, and approved by 
different and experienced advertisers. 

These sample advertisements are for suggestion, to be studied by the 
advertiser. 

The idea conveyed in one advertisement may be advantageously used in 
another, written on something entirely foreign to the first. 

Originality is intended, and typographical appearance considered of 
importance. 

The reader may find in each idea opportunity for improvement, enlarge- 
ment, and increased business bringing value. 

The advertisements are nearly all set in type to be found in almost all 
first-class newspaper offices, and very few are too elaborately gotten up 
typographically to render them difficult of near reproduction with the 


material at the disposal of any fairly equipped office. 
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472, SAMPLES. 


It is obvious that with the freer use of ornamental job type many of 
the samples could be much more artistically set up ; but it would be use- 
less to present arrangements impossible of fair reproduction in the average 
job office. : - 

Consideration must be given to the limited space of the pages of the 
book. Many of the advertisements would appear to much greater advan- 
tage if set in space two or more times as large as is possible in convenient 
book form. : 

Once more, remember that the advertisement is for the reader’s eye, not 
for the writer’s, and that the firm name is not to be a conspicuous part of 
the advertisement, except where the house has marked identity, unusual 
importance, and a pronounced distinctive character, which do not exist in 
probably over fifty retail stores in the country. 

It is well to select a plain, small, and particular style of type for the 
name and address, to be used in the majority of the advertisements. 

At light expense the name and address can be engraved on wood or 
done by the photographic process, and electrotypes made therefrom which 
will be almost equivalent to an effective trade-mark. 

The engraved lines, if small, can properly and occasionally be used at 
the head of the advertisement, providing the advertisement occupies con- 
siderable space, and is composed of large type, with much open space 
between the lines. 

Whenever convenient, and a little promptness will easily make it so, 
see a proof of the advertisement. Any publication is ready to furnish 
proofs, and generally glad to do so, for it relieves it of some of the respon- 
sibility. 

Unless one is familiar with writing for the press, printed words look 
amazingly different from those of the written copy, and by the proof 
necessary changes, and valuable improvements, may be suggested. 

The type measure of the pages is but slightly wider than the ordinary 
double newspaper column. 


FURNITURE 
ECONOMY 


The reason we have too much furniture is 
because last spring we made too much furni- 
ture. Our workshops have completed autum- 
nal patterns. We haven't room for both. 
The multiplicity of furniture design is dis- 
couraging; there istoo much of it. Designers 
are over original in producing newness. 
Latest patterns often have less sensible at- 
tractiveness than those before them. We 
continuously produce the new, because trade 
demands it. The slightly old is often the 
handsomer. We must store half the furnt- 
ture we have, or sell it NOW. We prefer to 
sell it—to our benefit, naturally—to yours 
even more so. Everything, from a wicker 
rocker to a mahogany parlor set, 1s yours, at 
from 10 to 20 per cent. from sub-bottom prices. 


SMITH, JONES & CO., Makers.and Sellers 
of Guaranteed Furniture, 1 to 9 Smith St., Smithville. 




















Sooo eee 
SSSSSSSSSSooqoeaoqoqoqoqoqoaqoqqqqqeeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaee SS OOOO a{w_n@@orou 
First of a series of furniture advertisements. Can occupy space of any size not much smaller than the above. 
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WOMEN | 
OF TASTE| 


Every piece of our furniture 
is yours for 10 to 20 per cent. be= 
| low lowest cash furniture prices. 
We have more furniture than 
| we want. The furniture of Au= 
tumn is waiting for wareroom. | 
We must have room. Business 
| sense says, sell what we have 
at heavy discount; it’s cheaper 
than storage. You know the ‘6 
character of our furniture. It 
is of warranted excellence. 


SMITH, JONES & CO., 
HIGH GRADE FURNITURE, 
1-3-5-=7-9 SMITH STREET, SMITHVILLE. 














Red Flag Prices 
High Grade Furniture 


One thing is certain — better furni- 
ture of serviceable quality has never 
been presented. It is all first class; 
nothing shopworn; all fresh, beautiful, 
built to wear; everything in the cata- 
logue of furniture design. Yours at 
heavy discount. Wemade too much 
furniture last spring. More room is 
wanted. Oh, no, we will not sell all 
of it at discount—about half of it. 
That will give us room enough for fall 
and winter goods. “A word to you is 


sufficient.” 
SMITH, JONES & CO. 
Makers and Sellers of the Best of Furniture 
Nos. 1 to 9 Smith St., Smithville 





Third of a series of furniture advertisements. Any good border adds much to the general effect. 
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Wheat Star 


















































DELICIOUS, APPETIZING, NUTRITIOUS. 


Wheat Star 


As NATURE PRESENTS IT. 


Wheat Star 


NEITHER STEAMED NOR PARCHED. 


Wheat Star 


THE BREAKFAST MUSH OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Wheat Star 












































=== WHAT IS te? Sa _! 

























































































ABREAKFAST 
NECESSITY 

































































For PUDDINGS, GEMS, AND MEAL CAKES. 


























Wheat Star 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 











IT IS STAR COFFEE. 


In 


Mn 









































This advertisement illustrates repetition of the 
article advertised, separated with light-faced 
type, in order that the strong words may show 
in bold relief. The rules between the lines mate- 
rially assist in the general appearance. 























This advertisement well illustrates the use of 
common advertising rules. 











TS the tj 
light which 
Which shine 





me. Of light: Sage a 


doesn’t Strain th 
Ss where y 


Sunset light — 


€-eyes — ]j 
Ou Wan y light 


tit to and no- 
Study by, sit 
hese are the 








__,_ This advertisement is quite effective on account of its t 
sition is social, convincing, and liable to be business-bringing. 
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ypographical display. The style of compo- 



















WANT 
fee LOCK? 


o> 


If your servant-girl had 
one of our $3.75 alarm, eight- 
day, guaranteed-to-be-on-time 
clocks in her bedroom, you 
wouldn’t have a cold break- 
fast as often as you do. Don’t 
put a cheap clock in your ser- 
vant’s room. The quality of 
your breakfast is reckoned by 
the quality of your clock. 


This sample represents an announcement set 
entirely in Ronaldson Roman type,a new Roman 
cut of letter, extremely neat and very handsome 
when well printed. 


To adies 
Of Taste 


We thought you'd like to know 
about some rugs. Slight imperfec- 
tions tn them; no one but experts 
can find them—after they are 
down we couldn’t find them our- 
selves without professtonal scratiny,. 
About one hundred of them, and 
shall have no more. Delighted to 
have you call and inspect them. 

Here’s opportunity, to buy reatly 
good things at the cost of pwr ones. 


Advertisement set entirely in what is known 
as Skjald type. The only objection to this type 


is that it is not particularly plain; but it is 
unique, and often there is advantage in using 
something a little off the usual style. 
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Now that you can 
make your ton of 
coal worth a ton 
anda quarter, have 
neither coal gas 
nor clinkers and 
little smoke, by in- 
vesting 25 cts. in 
a package of Sho- 
Sho— your grocer 
sells it—you will 
use Sho-Sho for- 
ever. Sho-Sho is 
harmless, as easy 


to apply as water. 


Made by Standard Nail & Hammer 
Co., Smith Building, Smithtown. 





This advertisement represents a style of un- 
headed matter, set entirely in solid Modern Ro- 
man, It can readily be set in any newspaper of- 
fice. A rule or border should invariably be used. 





Something 
For Sewing 


Next Monday, one hundred solid 
Silyer Thimbles, handsomely en- 
graved. Will sell them to the 
first hundred ladies, with their 
initials engraved, for twenty-five 
cents, half the usual price. We 
do this simply as return courtesy 
for patronage received. 










Advertisement set entirely in DeVinne type, a 
type very commonly usedin large cities, but which 
has not yet reached all of the smaller places. 


< / » « ay) A “ns 7 ~ ay f 

=| Cesky My ti rh i a A f BON y. = ’ ( OAV a 

A(CAESO WeeteS MA) BAO GAM ea 
KOO ROY ORO IFOAROIFO OFZ 9 
—'\4 * Fr o> . 20> z @e 

VPs Wl 0 C140 046 
= DBR ‘There isn’t a play in Christendom 
\ unplayed by woman.’’ 


“The Joy of 


Nowadays everybody is out- 
doors — open air recreation is rec- 
ognized everywhere — women vie 
with husbands, brothers, lovers, 
upon the lawn of health —all the 


SR se&=: 2 
od SLUG a a% 
of ‘Me = o = of Ne YN 
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N 
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world is playing tennis —and 


ROC 
5 Oo 


it’s a mighty good thing for the 


cob 
OF 


world — for there’s nothing so 
exhilarating, so pleasant, so in= 
teresting —a complete outfit for 
$15, first class in every respect. 


JOHN SMITH & CO. 





This advertisement illustrates effectiveness of an extremely wide border, occupyi 
the space, with brief reading matter in the centre. Borders of This kind will print wale ane 
where, and are recommended on account of their oddity, although they are old fashioned, : 
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The Daily Eat. 





Vol. I. 





SMITHVILLE, JAN. 2, 1893. 


No. 1. 








Plenty of Elbow Room. 


Ranchman’s Wife.—Drive over and 
bring our daughterin. You'll have to 
hurry, because supper will be ready in 
an hour. 

Ranchman.—Where is she? 

Ranchman’s Wife.—She’s swinging 
on the front gate. 


* * * 


He Understood. 


Miss Mamie (as her father returns 
from the office)—Oh, there you are at 
last, you dear, sweet old thing! 

The Dear, Sweet Old Thing.—No, 
you don’t, Mame. You had a new 
twenty-dollar hat only two days ago, 
and now you’ve got to wait awhile. 


* * * 


Business Enterprise. 


Manufacturer.—What are we go- 
ing todo? Our rivals have just voted 
to spend $100,000 in advertising that 
their baking powder does not contain 
a particle of alum. 

Chief Clerk.—That’s simple enough. 
Spend $200,000 in advertising that ours 
is the only baking powder in the mar- 
ket in which alum is an ingredient. 


* * * 


He Didn’t Want to Buy It. 


New Yorker.—What’s the damage 
now, for haulin’ me to the depot? 

Chicago Cabman.—Five dollars, sir. 

New Yorker.—You misunderstood 
me, my friend. I don’t want to buy 
your horse and riggin’. 


* + * 


A Specified Rate. 


“T recently performed four mar- 
riage ceremonies in twenty minutes,” 
remarked the Reverend Dr. Thirdly. 

“That was at the rate of twelve 
knots an hour,’’ added Miss Flyp. 


x * * 


Exactly. 


“«T wouldn’t bea fool if I were you,” 
said Jones to a friend. 

“Tf you were I you wouldn’t bea 
fool,’’ was the reply. 








HAVE 
YOU 
BRAINS ? 


FOR 
MORE 
BRAINS. 


Eat Burned Wheat 
—there’s brain-build- 
ing in it—it tastes 
well— digests quick- 
ly—it makes you feel 
better. John Smith 
has it. 


He Knew His Ma. 


Mamma.—Didn’t I tell you not to 
take any more preserves out of the 
closet? 

Johnny.—Yes’m. 

Mamma.—If you wanted some, why 
didn’t you ask for them? 

Johnny (with confidence),—Because- 
I wanted some. 


* * * 


Twas the Same. 


Mme. D— applied to a registratiom 
office fora servant. They sent her a 
big, strapping lass, with bold eyes, a 
loud voice, and ungainly gestures. 

Mme. D— declined herservices. A. 
few days later, the same young wo- 
man called again on the lady to renew 
her offer. 

‘You here again?’’ said Mme. D— 
in atone of surprise, ‘‘ you know very” 
well that I refused to take you.”’ 

“Ves ma’am, but I have been sent 
here to-day from another office.’’ 


* * * 


Two Quarts in One. 


“Begorra!” said Bridget, as she 
opened a bottle of champagne for the 
first time, ‘‘the blame fool that filled. 
this quart bottle must have put in two 
quarts instid av wan.”’ 


* * * 


The Forgetfulness. of Woman. 


Husband (irritably).—Can’t you re— 
member where I said I left my glasses 
at breakfast this morning? ; 

Wife.—I’m sorry, dear, I really 
can’t. 

Husband (peevishly),— That just: 
shows the forgetfulness of you women- 


* * * 


She Could Burn Anything. 


Friend.—I suppose your wife oftem 
burns the midnight oil? 

Husband.—Yes, I guess she does. 
now and then; but you must remem— 
ber she hasn’t had much experience im 
cooking yet. 


An original and very effective method of advertising. By obtaining a definite position in any publication, national 


or local, filling the space with an imitation of the first page of some publication, and by printing thoroughly humorous. 
sketches or articles of interest, changing them with each issue, attention can be positively centered at the advertise— 
ment, and it will be read as conscientiously as the reading matter of the paper. The space occupied by these squibs 
is not wasted as it forces attention to the advertisement. ‘The squibs should be original if possible, but they had better 
be copied than to be of poor originality. Any attractive heading can be used. ‘The name of the firm can appear in 
the heading, like ‘‘ Smith’s Weekly,” “ Jones & Smith’s Daily,” or any other heading, if not too long. The date be- 
low the heading should correspond with the date of the publication containing the advertisement. It is easy to make 
the two outside columns contain information, or entertaining sketches, frequently of more interest to the reader tham 
the majority of the reading matter in the publication. 
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The following advertisement is produced in 
close fac-simile from an announcement of a lead- 
ing seaside hotel: 


DASH HOUSE, 


DASHING BEACH, 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 20. 


House newly painted, thoroughly renovated, and 
put in first class condition. Elevator and all modern 
improvements. A good orchestra will furnish daily 
concerts and music for dancing. 

DASH & DASH, Proprietors. 








PLATE No. 1. 


Plate No, 1 advertisement is thoroughly con- 
ventional, yet undoubtedly has boarder-bringing 
quality init. One would criticise the printing 
of the hotel name in type so large that it over- 
rides the name of the place. The name of the 
Ahouse, except to those who have been there—and 
those who have been there know what it is—is 
not as important to the casual reader as that 
which is in the house and the attractions of its 
jocality. The parties who have never been there 
are the parties the proprietors are after. These 
people care very little about the name of the ho- 
tel, beyond its general reputation; they need 
something to attract their eyes when running 
through the advertising column in search of 
summer board, something which will suggest to 
them that which their tired bodies or inclina- 
tions demand, 


On a hill 
By the ocean 


DASH HOUSE 
DASHING BEACH 


100 feet above the ocean; 500 feet from bathing beach. 


Uninterrupted views of sea and shore. Magnificent 
lawn. No beach sand and flies about the house. Large 
rooms, freshly painted. Improved plumbing. Eleva- 
tor. Duily concerts. Terms consistent with service. 
Call if you can; write us an ways full particulars 
about everything. Handsomely illustrated pamphlet 
free to everybody. 

DASH & DASH, Proprietors. 





PLATE No, 2, 


Plate No, 3 advertisement is substantially the 
‘same as the first one, but is given to illustrate 
the genventiansl style of advertising mountain 
jhotels. 


Hotel Dash, 


Lower Dashing Lake. 
ADIRONDACKS. 


Open all the year. Lighted by gas, heated by 
steam and open fire-places. Elevator. For il- 
lustrated circular and terms address the mana- 
gers, DASH & DASH 


Dashtown, Dash Co., N. Y. 








PLATE No. 3. 
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Plate No. 4 is an attempt_to add bringing. 
quality to the Advertisement No, 3. 


FOR 


Rest and Quiet 


IN THE 


ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS 


Hotel Dash is an all-the-year house. On 
high ground, 500 feet from Lower Dashing 
Lake, in the heart of the woods and moun- 
tains. Gas, steam, open fire-places, eleva- 
tor. Miles of almost untrodden forest. 
Trout, deer. Delightfully cool. Built for 
comfort. The advantages of style without 
style. A family hotel with all the comforts 
of home. Terms as low as we can make 
them. A book of information free. 


DASH & DASH, 
Dashtown, Dash Co., N. Y. 












PLATE NO. 4. 


Here’s an advertisement cut from the classi- 
fied summer resorts, among the “ Wants,” in a 
large city daily: 


O LET—South of the city, furnished 


house of 10 rooms, 1% acres of land. 
Call at 1000 Blank st., room 100. 





There are thousands of little advertisements 
like this. Where is ‘‘ south of the city?” Is it 
a mile out or 25 miles? Is it on a hill orina 
swamp? Is the rent seven dollars a month or a 
thousand dollars for the season? So far as the 
advertised information goes it may be all of 
these and more. Will anybody answer this ad- 
vertisement? Probably. Give advertising any 
chance and something comes of it. 

The ‘‘ Want’? summer advertisements should 
contain definite information. 


ASHVILLE HEIGHTS—5 miles out, 

1% acres lawn and orchard, 10 rooms 
furnished, good repair, {% mile from station. 
$250 for season. 1000 Blank Ave., room 100, 
Blank City. 





Better make the advertisement larger; say 
more about the place; advertisements among 
the ““ Wants” cost very little. If the house is 


worth letting, make folks want to hireit. Here’s 
more of it: 


I ASHVILLE HEIGHTS— miles out, 

on A. & B. R.R., 4% mile from depoty 20 
trains each way a day, 1% acres lawn and or- 
chard, 10 rms. furnished, mattresses, crock- 
ery, range, hot and cold water, good repair, 


shade trees, delightful drives, pure air, no 
fogs, $250 for the season, There isn’t a bet- 
ter Summer place for the money in the State. 
Keys at 100 Dash Ave., Dashville Seg ye 


or at 1000 Blank St., room 100, Blank City. 















* Built for Business.” 


A $5 SHOE 


FOR 


OO 
100 


Good enough for any man who walks.— Soft as 
broadcloth.— Easy as a silk shirt.—Fits like a dress 
suit.— Wears like a granite wall— Handsome as a shoe 
can be.—John Smith & Co., 44 Smith Avenue. 


~The Shoe of Style.” 


Nortre.—This advertisement illustrates artistic style of double column setting. The type used 
is of new and original pattern now being placed in the best newspaper offices. Any good news- 
paper can, by substitution, produce nearly as good effect. The same idea can be carried out in 
single column if desired, 


GOING 
HOME 


Norr.—Two specimens of good block words; the one on the left is suitable for a heading of 
about anything, suggesting that the reader buy it on the way home. 
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PAPAL PEP EPP PY 


Mi E A L T Hi The hundred thousand trained 
Yan ch ae 


voices of America — the half 
million sweet voices of fireside 


Up the mountain’s steep as- evenings — all know that voice 
cent — Over lakes and streams is not the dress, yet dress affects 
—In the parlor entertaining the voice.— No prima donna 
— In the ball room freely glid- ever sang with uncomfortable 
ing — Always comfortable, al- corset —the quality of voice 
ways stylish, always. graceful is influenced by ease of chest 
—And the same Smith Waist dressing — the Smith Waist is 
is worn everywhere. Sold by the graceful necessity of style 
JoHn SmitH & Co., Smith- and vocalism. Sold by George 
ville, Smith & Co. 





The above advertisement illustrates simple 
single column setting, with a strong and attract- 
ive heading. This same style of advertisement, 
with heading, would be appropriate for music, 
or for musical instruments. 


This advertisement illustrates single column 
setting and is liable to be read by ladies, for 
every one is interested in health. 











JOHN JONES 


© St O SELLS TWENTY-EIGHT 
VARIETIES. 


Our PurRE CREAM 
CRACKERS, recom- 


mended for ladies’ . 
afternoon lunches. O ; 





This advertisement should occupy double column, The matter contained in the lower left hand 
corner should be changed with every issue. It might be advisable to run this advertisement for 


some time, making a complete change in this corner matter with each issue of the pa: 
g ra Ci er, ann = 
ing some cracker specialty, ere eae 
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the new year—as ever the 
vehicle of lightness, strength 
a beauty—only more so. 


Most comprehensive wagon catalogue in 
the world, free at Smith agencies, by mail aad 
for two two-cent stamps. Smith & Co. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. ) 





The style and wording of this advertisement 
will fit almost any line of trade. 








GOING TO 
RE-FURNISH 


THIS FALL? 


We've a book. Splendid 
summer reading. It’s yours 
for the asking. Under the 
trees you ll read it. In busy 
Autumn you'll know what 
you want and what to pay 
for it. Time saved. 























This advertisement filled out will do for a 
most any line of furnishings. 
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Don’t let that comfortable 
neighbor sympathize with 
you. There’s solid comfort 
in hammock lounging. Ham- 
mocks for a dollar at Smith’s. 







A small advertisement. By changing name of 
article it will do for almost any similar thing. 
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“A carriage built to last.” 


SUMMER 
WACONS 


Seats for two | 
Seats for four 
















One seat in sight, 
Two seats in sight. 





As light as a strong carriage can be built. 


Our Catalogue of 20 Wagons 
Free to everybody, 
pep 
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A fairly good general carriage advertisement, 






““The delicacy of the Viand is in 
the Cooking of it.” 


STOVES 
BUILT 
TO COOK. 


THE SMITH RANGE. 


{ Here insert description of Range. } 


a Og ee ed 


A general stove advertisement, 










































AUCTION SALE 











JULY 22 AND 23 
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FREE TICKETS — 
FREE LUNCH 


FREE MUSIC=———_— 


For those who mean business. 


Lakeside Park is ten 
miles southeast of Center- 
ville; on side of gently 
sloping hill; magnificent 
views of see == 
country. Highest ground— 

















in town, overlooking 
Lakeside village. —— 








Five minutes from 
center of village; six 
churches, twenty-three 
stores, four schoolhouses. 
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Eight minutes from depot 
of the A. & B. R. R. 








ONREAS) === 
TERS 
MONEY 

LOANED 
TO BUILD 




















Average size of the lots 
7,000 square feet. Few of ———— 
4000, some 10,000. Lots will 
bring from 6 to 10 cents 
per foot. Will be sold to=— 
highest bidder. 





$25 down considered suf- 
ficient, balance to be paid 
in weekiy payments of 
not exceeding $5 a week. 








MACADAMIZED 2 
STREETS 


PERFECT 2 
DRAINAGE 
PURE 
RUNNING 
= WATER 
SCHOOLS = 


















































The Lakeside Improve- 
ment Company will build 
moderate priced houses 
upon these lots, leasing 
them to the owners of the 
lots who will pay the 230-5 
nual rental on the sane, 
which rental haying ¢o)———— 
tinued to be paid for tes 
successive years, will en- 
title the owner to a clear—— 
title to his house. 





It is proposed to have 
only the better class of 
people locate at the Park 
and buyers will be required 
= to furnish references be- 

fore the deeds are passed 








CHURCHES = 
50 EACH 











to them, Respectability is 
Heaven’s first law and will 

be maintained at any cost, 
the Lakeside Improvement 
Company desiring to have 
their beautiful location 











WAY TRAINS So 
A DAY 


= 8 CENT 


FARES 









































occupied by residences of 
—— respectable people. # 








Full information and pamphlets of The Lake- 
side Improvement Co., 14Jones Bldg. Centerville, 

















The bold relief given type enclosed by light 
rules. It should be set in one column, space does 
not permit it here. 
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dinow all people by these presents, 
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the lowest 


ones, County / 3 7 i 
fi Bee tee < ty of Jones, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, i consideration of 272. .ee 
reasonable wholesal relat. : 3 : } 
eo CPE OPES id py, 22. se the necelpt whereot 


is hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, sell, transfer, and deliver unto the said 


sai anybody, ___....... the following goods and chattels, namely : 


Here add names and 


Ca have and ta hald a ana singular the said goods and chattels to the 


aa Ose Eas Lae ete. executors, administrators, 


and assigns, to their own use and behoof forever. 


we are 


PR AAs 5 hereby covenant Withetheerantee tia te tees-scs.1-cescgerrereeneees 
the lawful owners of the said goods and chattels, that they are free from incumbrances, 
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ate see we have good right to sell the same as aforesaid ; and that.......-----...-....-... 


will warrant and defend the same against the lawful claims and demands of all 
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Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence of 


Benjamin Mattson. Grath, Bios, & Co.{se] 
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The above unique form, can with propriety be used by any line of trade. The space occupied by ‘‘ Here addi 
names, etc.,’’ can extend to any length. The border need not necessarily be used. 
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HOW TO COOK 
¢ STAR WHEAT. 


Mrs. John Smith, the princi- 
pal of the Brown Seminary for 
young ladies, has given great 
attention to plain cooking. The 
following, written by her, gives 
her practical experience in cook- 
ing that superb brand of wheat, 
known as Star Wheat, for which 
John Smith & Co. are the ex- 
clusive agents for Dalton. This 
wheat is put up in 1, 3, 5,and 10 
Ib, packages, sold at most rea- 
sonable prices. It is. said to be 
the most nutritious preparation 
of wheat yet ‘presented to the 
lovers of substantial viands. 


Star Wheat [lush. 


Put one quart of boiling water in a 
smooth granite-ware saucepan. Add 
a teaspoonful of salt, and when the 
water begins to boil rapidly, add grad- 
ually, half a pint of Star Wheat, 
sprinkling it in with one hand and 
Stirring with the other. Beat well 
until perfectly smooth; then cover 
the saucepan, and draw back where 
the contents will simmer, but not 
burn. Cook from ten to twenty 
minutes, stirring two or three times. 
Serve with cream or milk. 

When one prefers, all milk, or half 
milk and half water, can be substi- 
tuted for the quart of water. 

If the Star Wheat be measured 
scantily and the milk generously, and 
the mush be poured into a bowl or 
mold and set away to cool, it can be 
turned out and served with sugar and 
cream as a pudding. 


WVee 


This advertisement represents an effective style, 
for it gives definite information of positive value 
to woman, Whenever possible, print informa- 
tion of this kind, and if you can, continue to 
print it regularly, that folks may look for it. 
While this advertisement refers to the cooking of 
a certain article, an advertisement can be made 
up by a carpet store giving information on the 
care of carpets; by a furniture dealer on how to 
take care of furniture, or by almost any other 
line, for there is no line of which information of 
this style cannot be easily written. 


SDSoooossSssosscescseS 


TO 
Tie 
Bread 
Eater 


There is more healthfulness, 
more purity, more deliciousness, 
more labor saving, more light- 
‘ness in Crescent Flour than in 
any other flour in milldom. 
$8.00 a barrel—worth it—worth 
more. John Smith, 44 Smith 


Ave., Smithville, Ohio. 





This advertisement illustrates an effective 
appearance of what is known as Erratick Open, 
followed by reading matter set in French 
Elzevir, a strong style of Roman type. 


00000000000 
Husband 


Hurried 
Off 


this morning to catch the 8.30 
train and missed his usual cup of 
hot chocolate. He needn’t do it 
again — Tell you why; we've 
“Instantaneous Chocolate” already 
sweetened — All you’ve to do is 
to put a couple of teaspoonfuls of 
this delightful preparation in a 
cup, pour hot water over it, =. 
he’ll have a delicious hot drink a 
quick as a wink. 


00000000 


An illustration of a fairly attractive single 
column advertisement, surrounded with a 
Strong border, 
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Do You 
Eat 
Ice Cream ? 


Frozen nectar of the gods; chilled 
sweetness creamed from fruits; 
delightful frigidness prepared by 
Arctic maidens cool to look upon. 
wi Smith’s Ice Cream Parlors, 400 
4 Dash Avenue, 


““Tt will not smash.”’ 


l $10 and $15. 


[pee Joma Yom poh 


















DO YOU 
EAT 
ICE CREAM? 


Frozen nectar of the gods. 

Chilled sweetness creamed from fruits, 

Delightful frigidness prepared by Arctic 
maidens cool to look upon. 

Smith’s Ice Cream Parlors. 


400 Dash Avenue. Every trunk convenience in it. 












= 


The Iron=Bound Bucket is an 
pee ee ee egg shell compared with our 





g new indestructible, unsmash= 
ry Frozen nectar of able, can’t-wear-out=-able, unap= 
g DO the gods ; chilled proachable, unmatchable, 


4 sweetness cream= 
Se You ed from fruits; de= 
lightful frigidness 


¢ 
+ EAT prepared by Arctic 


maidens cool to 


; ICE look upon. 


a Smith’s Ice Cream 
4 CREA > Parlors, 400 Dash 
a e Avenue. 


BOERCEH ORS RCICISCIoCH ; ; 
Three trunk advertisements, of small size, sur- 


_ Three advertisements, set differently, but read- rounded with plain striking borders. They 
ing exactly alike, would look better in enlarged space. 


TRUNK 


strong as iron, light as wood, 
a portable boudoir of elegance 
and convenience. 











SISISCISCISCICEOAS 
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YOUR EXCURSION 


A DAY IN RED MOUNTAIN HILLS ! 


Wednesday, June 17, will be a red letter day 
for those who love the open country and appreci- 
ate the cooling breezes of forest wilderness. The 

. excursion train will leave the A, & B. R. R. Depot 
at 7 A.M. It will pass through the beautiful 
farming villages of Green and .Red Valleys, 
among the balsam-smelling pines, and the beau- 
tiful scenery of Billows Falls, beside the spark- 
ling waters of Mermaid River,out into the open 
valley, in view of John Brown’s Historical Corn- 

Cribs, and by the shores of Blackberry Lake. 

The party will arrive at Honeysuckle Grove at 

9A.M. At 10 0’clock, the special attractions of 

the day will be announced. 

Potato Race. 

Trial of Breech-Loading Guns. 

Fat Men’s Race. 

Fun with a Greased Pole. 

5. Old-Fashioned New England Dinner, served 
in New England Style. 

6. Oration by Hon. Benjamin Blaine. 

7. Chorus Singing, led by that powerful vocal- 
ist, James G. Harrison. 

8. Three Hours of Dancing. _Wanamaker’s 
Orchestra of sixteen pieces with Major Cushing 
as prompter. 

9. Shooting Match for Gold Medal, 

10. Bowling Match for Championship of Green 
County. 

11, Lunch in the Pavilion. Strawberries and 
Cream. Country Milk. Molasses Ginger Bread. 
Music to Aid Digestion. 

At 8 o’clock, the party will start for home, 
arriving at Cityville at 10 p.m. Tickets, $2.00, 
including everything. For sale at the A. & B. 
Depot, or of John Smith, Manager, 44 Dash 
Ave., Cityville. 


FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN 
FUN FUN FUN FUN 


RON 


FUN 
FUN 
FUN 


FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 


FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 
FUN 


FUN 


FUN 








This advertisement illustrates a fairly good ex- 
ample of anouting announcement. The strength 
of it is in the head and sub-head lines, Attempt 
is made to make the descriptive part bright and 
seasonable. Perhaps it is rather long,—then let 
it stand as a sample of justifiable length. Its 
rambling style is easy and natural and liable to 
cheer up the weather-heated reader, 
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A DAY OF FUN 


Potato Race, Greased Pole, 
Fat Men’s Race, and more. 


SMITHS EXCURSION TO HONEYSUCKLE GROVE, 


Wednesday, June 17th, 
Full particulars at 44 Dash Ave., Cityville. 








The three bottom lines are omitted in the fol- 
lowing advertisements. 


HAPPY DAY 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 





Creat times for papa and mamma, 
Ceorgie, and Sallie, Gussie and Maudie. 


Decent everybody is going, including you. 








Ginger Bread 
String Beans 


AN OLD FASHIONED GOOD TIME. 


HOT CITYVILLE 
COOL HONEYSUCKLE. 


A DAY OF RECREATION. 


Dancing in the Woods 


Wanamaker’s Orchestra, Pretty 
Girls and Handsome Men Waltz 
Amid Exhilarating Pines. 


NOT GOING 


How folks who go will pity you. 

















These advertisements illustrate the extreme of 
brevity in advertisement writing. It is sug- 
etl that they be used in connection with the 
onger advertisement, appearing in different 
parts of the same paper, or that they be inserted 
one or more a day, to appear on alternate days, 
in connection with the larger advertisement. It 
will be noticed that each advertisement is com- 

lete in itself, yet states where and how full 
information can be obtained. 


Ever Dry Salt 


NMiade by a Process 
Invented by Lot’s Wife 


A hermit of central Alaska, recently deceased, left among his pos- . 
sessions a prescription for the preparation of an absolutely pure and 
dry salt. This prescription, carved in a solid rock, is said to bear dates 
corresponding with the birth and solidification of that historical woman, 
known to the world as the heroine of ‘ Looking Backward.’ This Salt, 
having stood the moisture of ages, is now manufactured by a concern 
located ata place we do not propose to disclose. It is enough for you 
to know that it is sold everywhere. 
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: Quiet Cheese 


of eminent respectability — cheese which attends to its 
: own business and is never lively — cheese which sets 
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where it is put unless removed by outside influence — 
cheese which does not pulsate with innermost life — 
cheese of appetizing flavor—indispensable cheese—cheese 
which will always be on your table after its first intro- 
duction—cheese for twenty cents a pound. 


JOHN SMITH & CO. 
Soe0ecececececcececececjece 


These advertisements represent double column setting, and_a peculiar style of alleged humor. 
Humorous advertisements must be handled with the nicest care, Better not be humorous at all than to 
be poorly humorous, but occasionally a humorous advertisement, or one off the usual style of advertise- 
ment writing, is to be recommended. 


Soe0ecese0e0s 
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IS THERE A WATER 
COOLER IN YOUR 
HUSBAND'S OFFICE ? 

















































































































There isn’t! Howthe poor 












































man must suffer. Surprise and 









































revive the dear fellow. Make 









































him a present of one of those 









































Smith coolers. $2.50. 









































SMITH & COMPANY, 500 SMITH ST. 













































































That’s intuitive sense. Buy 


enough for all winter, 


thats economical sense. 
Buy of Smith, that’s dollars 


and cents. 








Does Your 
Husband 
Wear a 
Hat ? 


Send him to ‘ 
JOHN DASH, 
116 Dash Street, corner Blank Street, 






A small Hat advertisement, 
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ARE 
YOUR 
SOLES — 
ON 
EARTH 


The shoes on you can’t be resoled if 
you wear ’em much longer—never out- 
wear shoes—wear new ones while the 
old ones are being repaired — The 
Smith three dollar shoe for all men 
isn’t as exquisite as the Smith five 
dollar shoe, but it has five dollar wear 
in it—John A. Smith & Co., Smithville. 
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The shoes on you can’t be resoled if 
you wear ’em much longer—never out- 
wear shoes—wear new ones while the 


old ones ,are being repaired—The 
Smith three dollar shoe for all men 
isn’t as exquisite as the Smith five 
dollar shoe, but it has five dollar wear 
in it—John A.Smith & Co., Smithville. 


The effect of different borders on the same ad- 
yertisement. The upper border throws the head- 
lines into bolder relief. 
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Year Around.” 







WHAT 
TOBUY 


There’s a golden rule in 
Christmas buying — “Give to 
others what you like yourself” 
—don’t force upon them things 
of foolish beauty, apologies in 
useless art—give things of last- 
ing quality, with all the beauty 
one can find—a Parlor Cabinet 
of handsome mahogany, or of 
brightest cherry—fortified with 
bands and knobs of brass, with 
mirrors of clearest glass, and lit- 
tle niches and cupboards every- 
where, for bric-a-brac — there 
can’t be a room too full to tind 
room for it—the price is low as 
can be, as low as we dare sell 
in days of clearance sales — 
for $25, one looking worth 
much more; for a few extra 
dollars, one seemingly worth 
twice the sum; for $50, an ex- 
quisite creation ; for $100, one 
which shows its costliness. 


JONES, SMITH & CO., 


1 to 9 Washington Street. 


rv“ 


Peck mem 


A fairly good model for holiday advertising. 


YS T= CHRISTIAN-UNION 
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Vitalized 
Sense 


The Christian Union is a religious paper 
—all good papers are religious, more or less. 
It is not a religious paper in the narrowness 
of denominational creed. Its fieldis the world 
—its platform, a better world—its policy, to 
teach women and men how to live, not how 
to die, and to make them happier while living. 
It is the original, progressive, practical, enter- 
taining, family paper of America, appreciated 
by people of success. There cannot be a pub- 
lication anywhere of more definite, unique, and 
original value for the selling of necessities and 
luxuries than this paper, which appeals to the 
intellectual sense of the people. There can 
be no one who sells anything people want who 
cannot sell more of that thing by advertising 
in The Christian Union. All the business. 
bringing power of The Christian Union is 
yours if you sell goods of respectability and 
use its columns. 


The Christian Union: Lyman Abbott, Editor- 
in-Chief; The Christian Union Co., Publish- 
ers, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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Special Representatives 
“They bring the far so near” 


HE special advertising representative is exclusively neither 
an advertising agent, an advertising solicitor, an advertising 
manager, nor an advertising expert. He is a combination 
of all —an employee of peculiar significance. 

The great national dailies, and religious, agricultural, and 
representative journals, find it profitable to establish metropolitan, and 
other branch offices, locating them in New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, and other centres, remote from the city of publi. 
cation. They make an arrangement, either by salary, or commission, or by 
both, with some responsible parties to represent them in these commercial 
centres. Frequently the same man is a representative of several publica- 
tions. It is the duty of the advertising representative to be as familiar 
with the circulation in the papers he represents as the papers can be 
themselves ; to be, to all practical intents and purposes, the manager of 
the paper, so far as so called foreign advertising is concerned, foreign ad- 
yertising referring to advertising removed from the city of publication. 

By being located in a convenient centre, the advertising representative 
is able to handle the business better than can the paper itself, and make a 
respectable salary, or commission, while doing it. Advertising is bought 
of him as low as it can be of the paper, and he gives the same attention to 
it as can be given in the counting-room of the paper. 

The special representative is simply a convenience to the advertiser. 
He benefits the paper, and he benefits himself. He is a legitimate officer of 
advertising, and falls into a position unoccupied by any other, representing 
only those publications from which he has definite permission, and with 
which he has the most intimate connection. 
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Daily. Sunday. Weekly. Daily. Sunday. Weekly. 

Louisville Courier-Journal .-. . 25,000 37,000 177,000 Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 21,000 —— 12,000 
Omaharpeey 15 92) Gc! « 6, ane 25000 30,000 40,000 Denver Sun. «ss ww ew 12,000 15,000 —— 
St Paul Pioneer Press .... . 20,000 25,000 25000 Saturday Globe, Utica . . . « « —— . — 200,000 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer . . . . 12,000 15,000 15,000 Elmira Telegram .... + 6 « —— 170,000 —— 
San Francisco Report .... « 46,000 —__— 6,000 Albany Telegram .....e — 75,000 -—— 
Pennsylvania Grit, Williamsport, Sunday, 71,000. * 


Mark the prosperous cities these old-established dailies cover, in the West, Northwest, 
Southwest, and far West. Consider these great Weeklies and Sunday Family Papers 
which get in at the cheery firesides of the hundreds of thousands of American homes! 

They all tell for business, and a good story, too. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Tribune Building, New York. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
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Authoritative — 


“Words of others weighs a ton” 


T is suggested that a few introductory chapters pertaining to 
advertising, by men who have expended from one hundred. 
thousand to one million dollars in advertising, and have 
learned their lesson in advertising in the practical school of 
experience, would add materially to the value of this work. 
The author requested a few of the most successful advertisers to write 

brief lines of advertising opinion, and nearly all of them responded. 
Appended are their words of advertising light. 





Advertising As I See It 


BY COLONEL ALBERT A. POPE, 


President Pope Mfg. Co., Makers of Columbia Bicycles, Boston, New York, Chicago, Founder of 
American Bicycle Industries, Originator of the New Movement for Good American Roads. 


ADVERTISING has been defined as “the act or practice of bringing 
anything, as one’s wants or one’s business, into public notice, as by paid 
announcements in periodicals, or by hand-bills, placards, etc.” Such is 
advertising, and the problem to thousands of us who are engaged in mer- 
cantile business is, “ How shall I most economically and effectively accom- 
plish this work?” 

The subject is one which has been made a special study by a number of 
men of ability, and has during the past few years become an art. When 
it is considered that there are firms and corporations in the United States 
who spend annually hundreds of thousands of dollars simply on news- 


paper and periodical advertising, it is obvious that it is of great importance 
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that advertisements should be written attractively, and convincingly, and 
placed and displayed advantageously. The appearance and wording of an 
advertisement, like the appearance and speech of an individual, either 
attracts or repels. Those advertisements are the most effective which are 
‘written with due regard to the proprieties, and do not bear on their face 
the marks of ignorance, falsehood, jealousy, or contention. In other 
words, an advertisement should express truthfully, intelligently, attrac- 
tively, and forcibly, the merits of the article that its purpose is to sell. 

Perhaps the most artistic and effectual advertisements that have 
appeared in American periodicals have been those of the soap manufac- 
turers; one enterprising ‘firm publish a fine engraving of Millais’ picture 
of a boy blowing a soap bubble, and that advertising page to the majority 
of the readers of the magazine was probably of as much interest as any 
other portion of the publication. Judging from the standard of great 
financial success, we may infer that the proprietors of certain well-known 
soaps have found that their artistic, illustrative advertisements, although 
costly, are remunerative ; and in this connection it may be said that the 
artist, as well as the writer, are alike necessary to produce the best 
results. 

No where else in business, perhaps, unless it be in legal documents and 
contracts, does one realize the force of words rightly used. To be a good 
writer of advertisements one must have a good command of language, and 
understand fully the fine shades of meaning and distinction of words. Jt 
is a mistake to coin words to use in an advertisement with a view to 
attract attention. One’s attention may for an instant be called to such 
absurdities, but the impression they convey is not a beneficial one. The 
language that Shakespeare and Milton found adequate to express their 
thoughts is of sufficient scope to express the ideas of a pill vender, or a 
lager beer dealer, concerning the merits of what he wishes to sell. 

‘The best mediums for advertising are those papers and periodicals that 
have the largest circulation among the best class of the community, but 
local publications, even though of limited circulation, should not be 
ignored; the country newspapers are read more thoroughly than those 
published in the city, and their value for certain kinds of advertising is 
equally as great as that of their more pretentious contemporaries. 

Advertising by printed bills, to be handed to persons in the street, or 
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advertisements in publications for gratuitous distribution, are of little, or 
no, value. 

Corporations. or firms, doing an extensive business, find it more advan- 
tageous to employ an advertising ‘man who is an expert in the business. 
There are men in great cities in the United States who receive large in- 
comes simply from the writing of advertisements. This is a branch of 
literary work more remunerative than almost any of the others. Where 
the amount of advertising to be done justifies it, an expert is usually em- 
ployed who gives his time exclusively to the firm engaging him. Some 
of these men are reported to receive larger salaries than judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

In mercantile business, as in the arts and sciences, the wisdom of sub- 
division of labor is being better understood, and the successful advertising 
expert is a man of education, artistic tastes, and fertile in the invention of 
new devices to attract the attention of customers. 

The multitudinous labors of the executive head of any firm or corpora- 
tion doing a large business, renders it necessary for him to leave details to 
assistants, and such is the case with the work of advertising. That such 
work is often done by the expert in a manner not wholly in accordance 
with the wish of the employer is too often the case, but it is to be remem- 
bered that it is a most difficult matter to always get the right man in the 
right place. 

What is needed is a training school for advertising men, and I am of 
the opinion that such a school in connection with a university like 
Harvard would be of great usefulness to the mercantile community, and 
would also -be the means of enabling many college graduates to obtain 
congenial employment, with liberal compensation. 


Who Read and Answer Advertisements? 


BY GENERAL CHARLES H. TAYLOR, 
Boston Globe. 
THE subject of advertising has so many characteristics that it is hard to 
determine which is its most interesting and important phase. As the old 
Kentucky gentleman said of whiskey, all advertising is good, but some is 
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better than others. I believe that newspaper advertising is clearly the 
best in ninety-nine cases out of every one hundred. 

One of the most interesting points, indeed the vital point, for adver- 
tisers to decide is what classes of people in the community read and 
answer advertisements and make the same pay a profit to the advertisers. 

One of the ablest and most successful merchants of his time divided the 
people who buy goods into three classes : — 

First.— The ‘‘million,” who are more or less prosperous from time to 
time, the people who buy small, individually, but enormous, quantities in 
the aggregate. 

Second.— The well-to-do “one hundred thousand,” the people who buy 
pretty largely individually, and great quantities in the aggregate. 

Third.— The select « ten thousand,” who buy largely individually, but 
whose aggregate purchases as compared with the other two are relatively 
small. 

Shrewd advertisers should particularly advertise to reach the first two 
classes. 

The “million,” and the “one hundred thousand,” buy ninety-nine 
one hundredths of all the goods which are sold. 

It is not much use to advertise to reach the third class of the select 
“ ten thousand.” Excepting in rare cases, they never read advertisements. 
Many of them affect to sneer at firms who do advertise. They do not 
buy ready made clothing because they have their garments made by their 
favorite tailors. They do not buy prepared medicines because they will 
trust their ailments only to their family doctors. They have their boots 
made, they have their favorite furniture maker and grocer, and they scorn 
the idea of looking at any advertisement to supply any of their wants. 

Consequently the man who spends any money in the hope of securing 
the patronage of the “select ten thousand” simply wastes it in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. 

The people who do read advertisements to buy goods to the best ad- ~ 
vantage, are comprised in the other two classes, the ‘“* hundred thousand ” 
and “the million.” From this patronage sales can be increased and 
profits multiplied. Ninety and nine of all the fortunes which are made 
are based upon the trade of these two classes. 

The advertiser who does not recognize these facts, and govern himself 
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accordingly, had better keep his money in the bank, than attempt to make 
money by advertising in the newspapers. 





With The Solicitor 


BY BERNARD T. WILLIAMS, 


Of The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., Makers of Yankee and Williams’ Shaving Soaps, and of 
fine toilet soaps. 


THE adaptability of it to the other it. 

It is the solicitor that interests me; advertising wise, not exclusively, 
but still, exceedingly, for humanity is always interesting, and the genus 
solicitor no less so than his fellows. 

I never tried selling space, but I have tried selling goods. 

Fortunately I had the kind I could swear by, and had the courage of 
my convictions, and so was prepared to demonstrate why the “ Genuine 
Yankee” would out-lather the balance of the world’s product in that 
line. 

I delighted in framing convincing clauses, in collecting data, and ad- 
vancing reasons why the dealer, appealing to the consumer, should ou 
him the world’s best. Failing in that I knew I was lost. 

That many, surely the great majority, of solicitors for advertising 
patronage, entertain very similar notions, I am confident that advertisers 
can but enjoy their seductive arguments, whether in the market for space, 
or not. 

But there are others, and sometimes it seems that they are surprisingly 
numerous, who seem not atall to consider the adaptability of their medium, 
or media, for certain articles, but to depend rather upon the fact that they 
can boast a circulation of umpty thousands, more or less, for winning 
patronage. 

The frank, open, confidence inspiring confession on the part of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, that « We cannot be of use to you in handling your 
shaving soap advertisements ; we haven’t the clientage you require,” evi- 
dently emanates from a mind that would not allow its owner to go gunning 
for woodcock in a church parlor, or to expect to find brook trout in the 
basin of Madison Square fountain. 
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It is the man, who at regular intervals urges us to take space in media 
devoted almost exclusively to mothers, in defining the prescribed method 
of making first quality men and women out of the average run of infants, 
it’s men of that ilk, who, in considerable numbers, seem to be “off the 
scent’ without appreciating it. 

So it seems that, in behalf of advertisers generally, someone might in 
all kindness say to the Corps de Solicitors, “ Please come if in position to 
supply a real need, but please don’t come until you are sure ‘ where you 
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are at. 


Looking Backward and Forward 


BY C. J. BAILEY, 


Of GC. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, makers of Bailey’s famous rubber brushes and other original rubber 
goods, 


Looxkine backward it is easy to note the long strides that have been 
taken in inventions, manufacturing, printing, electrotyping, and the 
wholesale and retail business of the country. It is truly surprising what 
‘great oaks from little acorns grow.” It is true that we are living in a 
progressive age, and that nothing succeeds like success. 

It is a common question in speaking of a man who has made a success 
in business, how did he build up such a business, in so short a time? A 
careful diagnosis of these cases leads to but one answer,—judicious 
advertising. 

Where is the prosperous business concern of to-day that has not experts 
in every department? And the greatest of them all is he who writes, or 
manages, the advertising department. Why, because it is the well written 
advertisement that is as good as an army of salesmen, that interests the 
thousands of readers, in the articles for sale, and which they wish to 
possess. Thus the demand is created, and the goods are sold. 

To-day the writing of advertisements is a profession, and the sharpest 
advertisers find to secure the best results they must secure the best,pos- 
sible talent. 

In my judgment, a well written, constructed, and illustrated advertise- 
ment of forty Agate lines will give better results than a whole page that 
is not. 
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On the Advantages of a Good Introduction 


BY JAMES R. PITCHER, 


Secretary and General Manager, The United States Mutual Accident Association, New York. 


GIVEN two magazines of circulation exactly alike in extent and 
character, offering precisely the same privileges as to position and display, 
can an advertisement in one be more valuable than in the other? 

One of our advertising agents writes, “ Assume the cost of advertising 
in proportion to the circulation to be practically the same, the magazine 
with but one subscriber is of equal value to that with 100,000, cost of 
advertising per copy being the same.” Is he right? Or is it possible 
that at least one factor in the case has escaped even his trained attention ? 

If the object in selecting mediums for advertising be only to secure 
the widest possible publicity for our announcements, he is right and there 
is only one answer to the question with which this paragraph begins. 

A financial institution moves into new quarters. A prominent location 
among other institutions of recognized standing is secured. Heavy plate 
glass windows let in the light. Every detail of the office fittings from the 
mats at the door to the hardwood and twisted brass partitions, is in perfect 
taste, quiet, rich, elegant. Why? To attract attention of as large a 
number as possible? A brightly painted exterior, a gaudily decorated 
interior, would have better accomplished that. What has been accom- 
plished is an impression on all beholders of wealth, strength, solidity, and 
that was what was desired. The same institution finds it desirable to ad- 
vertise. Of two mediums presented to it, is it to consider only the price 
and the circulation? Only the amount of publicity to be secured and the 
cost of securing such publicity ? 

There are publications in this country which have won reputation, 
strength, stability. Writers strive to secure a representation in their 
pages, valuing the privilege of appearing in their columns more highly 
than the pecuniary reward they offer for such articles as are admitted. 
Artists feel that they have gained several rounds on the ladder of fame, 
when their first signed sketches are admitted to their charmed precincts. 
There is a presumption of merit in everything in any way connected with 
them, even though that be “only a paid advertisement.” There is a 
money value belonging to association. 
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If I have to persuade an acquaintance to a certain investment, I shall 
welcome the chance of a conversation with him even in a bare, squalid 
room, if necessary, but I very much prefer, from a business point of view, 
to sit down and converse at my ease in an office whose surroundings are 
in keeping with the subject I am discussing. 

Some mediums are the empty or inappropriately furnished room. They 
afford an opportunity for a conversation, and may be made profitable, but 
under difficulty. Others are the handsomely fitted up office, and to a 
certain extent vouch for the standing of their occupants. 

There is a prestige connected with a position, especially a « preferred ” 
position in certain of oyr best advertising mediums, which has a value 
not easily measured in dollars and cents, but nevertheless as well worth 
considering as is either circulation or price. 

When one advertises in such places he secures for his money not only 
space, good display, and circulation, but as well the no less real, even if 
less easily estimated, advantages which belong to association with a 
medium that has won the esteem and confidence of the public. He is 
introduced to the people he wishes to reach by a friend whose introduc- 
tion is in itself a recommendation. 


I Magnify Mine Office 


Of Enoch Morgan’s Sons, of ‘‘ Sapolio”’ fame, and Editor of Fame, New York. 


Few, I fear, will feel with me when my fervor touching advertising 
rises beyond the mere measure of cost and profit. 

To me the art of publicity is an inspiring study, a soul-compelling 
force. I look around me to measure my field,— it is Creation. 

I look into the future of the work —it is asif the millennium of 
man’s finite hopes dawned on my astonished eyes. The day is coming 
when advertising, improved and purified, will be the handmaid of sciences" 
the assistant of truth, a powerful preventer of crime. : 

To-day it is a link in the chain of justice bringing forward the needed 
witnesses, or overtaking the escaping wrong-doer. Its pathos rises to 
the highest when the slave mother advertises to-day for her children sold 
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from her a generation ago; promises in the near future to control 
political elections by making simple facts universally known. Its force, 
its future, its possibilities are beyond my power to portray. Working 
gladly, as I touch, as it were, the edges of infinity, I am made conscious of 
the vastness of the work, and of the weakness of the worker. 


Tam asked to specify my own best efforts. In point of labor — the 
Sapolio proverbs. Over thirty days, and those carried far into the night, 
barely sufficed to read four thousand pages of proverbs, and select the few 
suited to my purpose from the collections of ancient and modern times, 
from the Malay missionary’s slender store to the wealth of «old Burton.” 
Many languages were made tributary. Ethiopia yielded up her pearls, 
and the Tamil language (unknown to me till then) added a few jewels to 
the list. In point of audacity —as necessary in advertising as in war — 
I value most the use of Columbus’s present glory by sending Captain 
Andrews to Palos, in a fourteen-foot dory named Sapolio, and securing 
audience from royalty, ovations on the part of the people, and the atten- 
tion of the world. But in neither case was it the happy thought that 
secured success, it was the work which waited upon faith. 


Successful Advertising 


BY M. M. GILLAM, 


Advertising Manager, John Wanamaker’s Establishment, Philadelphia. 


IT is no more possible by set rules to make a successful advertiser than 
it is to make a successful preacher or lawyer. In either case the bright 
man may profit by the experience of others, and any treatise or compila- 
tion that puts helps in the way of such a student is to be commended. 

What advertisers have accomplished is an inspiration to greater work 
by the craft. Even inklings of a winning method afford a lesson that 
novice or experienced writer can study with profit. 

The danger comes in right here — conditions differ so that rules 
beyond the most glittering generalities are not likely to fit. The writer 
who trusts to bolting chunks of advertising wisdom, and to gulping in- 
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spiration from the bottled samples of another man’s style, can safely 
count on literary indigestion. Just as there must be thorough assimila- 
tion before food will properly nourish, so there must be complete mental 
absorption before advertising ideas can bring their best harvest. 

This manual that Mr. Fowler has prepared with so much care and good 
judgment, does as much, perhaps, as a book can do to whet the wits of 
advertising tyros. It will serve a good turn if it does no more than set 
callow business writers thinking ; the trying will come easier and better for it. 

One of the first tries should be to bear in mind that what would be a 
telling advertisement for a patent medicine, or a soap, or for any specialty 
would not hit the mark-for general merchandising, or for a many-sided 
subject. The one should blaze like an arc light, the other should show 
the facets of a diamond. That is the ideal — practically the impossible. 
I count that advertiser happy, whose average of concentrated blaze reaches 
the sixteen-candle incandescent mark and whose scintillating genius strikes 
six on a twenty-four faced gem. Bright thoughts, sprightly turns, pat 
phrases, real sparkle and snap will appear in every good advertisement, 
but there’s apt to be much more setting than jewel in even the best of them. 

And, after all, that same brilliancy is not the most-to-be-sought-for thing 
in an advertisement. Linked with transparent truthfulness there can’t be 
too much of it ; alone it is hollow and disappointing. 

My experience is that to temptingly tell of a great store’s doings, it is 
of first importance to really know what I am writing about and to thor- 
oughly believe in it. « Take nothing for granted,”’ is the advertiser’s only 
safe rule. Look, ask, cross-question ; be plaintiff, court, and jury. The 
knack of saying things pithily may not be easy to everyone; the effort to 
get at the bottom truth every time in a thousand-sided advertising busi- 
ness is quite as trying and almost as difficult of accomplishment. Easier, 
by far, when the mind can be focussed on a single subject. 

Of equal moment to the get up and grip of an advertisement is the 
placing of it. Constituencies must be studied even more closely than 
methods if the best results are to be attained. Newsy advertisements 
demand newsy mediums. It would be folly to tell of touch-atd-go 
attractions in anything so slow as a weekly, even. The Wanamaker 
business has grown probably beyond precedent in the trading history of 
the world, and entirely through the help of the daily newspaper press. 
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True, the store methods were novel, the management liberal, and the 
whole scheme surprisingly broad, but so far as communicating with the 
public went, daily newspapers were (and are) practically the only 
mediums. The revolution in store policy included a revolution in adver- 
tising — every day, and something new every day. A warmed-over 
advertisement has no place in the Wanamaker plan. The spirit of the 
store and the spirit of its announcements are meant to be at one — active, 
ageressive. 

Magazine readers are to be come at in another way. When a man sits 
down to read deliberately — his monthly or weekly — he is in the mood 
for quiet thought. An advertisement might attract and win him there 
that in a daily would be coldly skipped. 

Type, too, and illustrations — all stand for much. The successful ad- 
vertiser will look to every point. Experience, mistakes will help him, 
and successes will only urge him to new endeavor. 


Will Advertising Pay ? 


BY J. F. PLACE, 
Advertising Manager for the Rochester Lamp Company, New York. 

By this I mean — pay back the money it costs and a profit on the 
outlay ? 

Generally speaking, if resorted to as a by-play, or for trial, intermit- 
tently and without study or plan — No! 

But if you have an article of real merit, which there is or can be made 
a general demand for, advertising if intelligently directed and followed 
up will pay, and handsomely too. Iam referring now to general adver- 
tising of specialties, not that of local trade. 

In the study of methods of advertising for the past twenty-five years, 
I have learned much from experience and have tried to learn something 
from the experience of others, yet I confess I wish I knew half as much 
as some whose methods I have noted. The palm for effectiveness, that 
which returns the best results for a given outlay of money and work, I give 
to the newspaper. 
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In general newspaper advertising four things are absolutely necessary, 
a condition precedent to success. They are: 

First. — An article of merit. 

Second. — A field, or a demand, prospective or actual, for it. 

Third. — Ability. 

Fourth. — Capital. 

There are many other essentials, such as good judgment, business 
sagacity, experience, etc., but these all are included in the third require- 
ment — ABILITY. 

So also that important requisite would include the backing up or sup- 
port of the advertising by good salesmen on the road, and the establish- 
ment of agencies where the goods could be obtained within the territory 
covered. 

Can success be forced in the absence of either one of the above four 
requirements ? No, emphatically no. 

Is success assured if one has all four of these requisites? Yes, toa 
greater degree, surer and quicker than in any profession, trade, or com- 
mercial business I know of — most positively yes. 

There are comparatively no openings now for fortunes in legitimate 
trade or manufacturing enterprises ; the tendency is to combine and make 
stronger the big concerns and weed out the smaller fry. Except one has a 
monopoly in a patent and a demand for the product made thereunder, trade 
offers no assurance of success for new enterprises. The older houses have 
the business and will force new-comers to sell at a loss and invite failure 
in order to get it. 

But there are as good openings to-day for advertising ventures as ever. 
With the four requirements named, the field is better than ever, for the 
country is larger and growing immensely, while newspapers are more 
numerous and stronger. 

Perhaps you say my requirements are too exacting; that with an 
article of merit and a demand for it, with ability and capital, too, what is, 
the need of advertising? There is need of it and great need too. Try 
it without advertising and see. Even with the four requisites, to start a 
new business enterprise is most difficult and hazardous. It will drag ; 
competitors will get in with an inferior article and try to supply the 
demand ; you will have hard work and will grow bald and gray in the 
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service. If you succeed it will be a slow process, and success without 
advertising is tame and circumscribed at best. 

But what if you advertise ? 

Well, it must be done with-ability and cleverness. No hap-hazard 
business, no jog-along style will do. Above all things have a plan. In 
building a house you would not think of going to work digging and 
building with no definite plan of what you intended to do, and no idea of 
the cost. Neither is it good judgment in advertising. 

Lay out your plan; for instance, first, fix the amount of money you will 
spend in advertising each year for five years, and let the amount be no 
more than you can pay. If that amount is $20,000 a year, then select 
the territory you can effectually cover with that sum. Do not attempt to 
cover too much. 

There are many ways of covering that territory. Shall I tell you one 
way,and one that I have found effective for an article of prospective 
general demand? Here it is : — 

First.— Make a selection of all cities and towns over five thousand 
and under fifty thousand population within the prescribed territory. 

Second.—Put your ad. in the most attractive form ; if not experienced and 
clever yourself in that work by all means hire some one who is. Talk with 
him freely about your plans, what you want, and what you have to do with, 
so that he can give his best thought to the work. I have found about a two- 
and-one-half inch double column ad. (five inches space) the most effective. 

Third.— If you don’t employ an advertising manager, consult a re- 
sponsible advertising agent in whom you have confidence ; treat him as if 
he were your lawyer, tell him everything. If you conclude to employ a 
manager, get one of experience who is familiar not with “net cash rates ”’ 
- go much as with the prices which newspapers accept for space. Satisfy 
newspapers as to your credit, and fight for position, the best in the paper, 
and take no other. Pay promptly every quarter (or monthly if they 
prefer), but don’t pay in advance. 

Fourth.— Take every daily and weekly in the towns of required size 
within the territory fixed upon, unless there are good reasons for leaving 
out some on the score of exorbitant demands or insufficient and valueless 
circulation. Make a yearly contract, with an option for successive years 
if you can get it. 
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Fifth.— Let your ad. refer inquirers to you direct, and have an attrac- 
tive little illustrated catalogue and price-list to send such. Offer to send 
samples if possible, free of express charges on receipt of price. 

Sixth.— After your ad. has run three or four months, have a bright 
salesman visit the towns with samples of goods. In making sales let the 
salesman make use of the advertisements in the local papers as a leverage 
to aid in securing orders, by offering to put the dealer’s name to the 
bottom of the same provided a good sized order is received. The adver- 
tising will be appreciated by a live dealer; he knows what it means, and 
often values it more than you think. 

Seventh.— Remember that when you start in to advertise your 
specialty you largely destroy the competition in prices; it is thenceforth a 
competition of goods only. Keep the prices stiff and stand by them. 
Give the dealer a chance to make a good profit; he will work the harder 
for you. Fix your terms of sale, insist that they shall be religiously 
lived up to, and put the same always in black and white. Avoid “lame 
ducks.” : 

Eighth.— Get the best man in town to handle your goods, and confine 
your dealings to him. If you cannot secure his order at first, hammer 
away in his local paper harder than ever; he will come to you in good 
time. Consign no goods. 

Ninth.—Follow up your customers and give them a little help in the 
way of clever printed matter. Right here the services of an experienced 
advertising manager come in play; he will more than earn his salary in 
getting up original and striking show-cards or other attractive things and 
carefully distributing the same. Here is where quality stands for more 
than quantity. 

This plan of advertising might be supplemented (if the article is well 
adapted for mail-order trade), to good advantage by a quarter-page the 
year round (and spurts of a half page in the season) in four or five (but 
no more) of the best magazines, and perhaps one or two trade papers rep- 
resenting the trade to which your specialty belongs; but go no farther. * 
Bear in mind that one of the four requisites, ABILITY, carries with it the 
ability to say gently but firmly — No. 

At the end of the first year if the business gives promise, the territory 
can be extended — another state or two taken into the fold. My pref- 
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erence, however, would be to gradually take in the towns below 5,000 
having newspapers, and those above 50,000, in the same territory rather 
than to extend the field. In the large cities (over 50,000) within your 
fixed territory, a selection of two of the best dailies for every other day 
will be sufficient, at first. 

Remember your first year’s advertising is largely an investment which 
you will never realize on without following it up; it is the second, third, 
and fourth years which will tell with tremendous and accumulative force. 

Sometimes people are apt to think that newspaper men make use of this 
last argument because it is intended to bring grist to their mill; but Iam 
not now in the newspaper business, nor am I interested in any advertising 
agency. I make the above statement, however, positively and deliberately 
— because I have found it so. 

In closing I wish to impress the importance of the details mentioned 
herein. There is not one ‘of the points named in this plan that an 
advertiser can afford to neglect; to do so will invite costly experience. 

But if adhered to in all details, with the four requisites to start with, 
I firmly believe success, signal and most bountiful, awaits him who has 
the nerve to make the venture. It is the broad-gauge to fortune. 


Brief, But Strong 


BY 0. BIARDOT, 
Treasurer, The Franco-American Food Company, New York. 

REPLYING to your request we beg to state that the number of publica- 
tions which should be used to cover the entire United States, depends on 
how thoroughly you wish to cover the field. If you take for example, 
the Youth's Companion, it undoubtedly reaches.everywhere, but ten or 
twenty publications would of course be better than one. 

We believe in changing constantly the advertisements in the weekly 
and monthly publications, although in a weekly paper, the same cut or 
reading matter could be used advantageously two or three times. 

The advantage we see in changing the cuts constantly is that the 
reader may not find anything in the two or three first ones to attract his 
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attention, while he may see something in the fourth which would suit his 
fancy and make him buy the article. 

The question of whether it is better to reach the consumer by adver- 
tising to the retailer, or else to cater to the consumer direct, in our opinion 
depends upon whether you are trying to introduce an article upon its 
merits, or the price. 

If your article is such that you feel sure that the consumer will buy it 
after he has tried it once, the consumer is the friend you must look for ; 
but if on the other hand the advertiser bases himself on how cheap his 
article is, the retailer is the one he should go for on account of his being 
always ready to take in a:cheaper article whenever his attention is called 
to it. 

As for the amount of money which can be used in covering the United 
States fairly well, this depends altogether, we think, upon the personal 
means of the advertiser. Our policy has always been to allow a certain 
percentage of advertising for the amount of business done. It may pos- 
sibly not be the best way, but it is a safe one. 

We believe also in a partial use of cuts so as to enliven the reading 
matter and render the ad. more attractive. 





Advertising Pointers 


BY E, G. HUBBARD, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A FEW days ago a fine-looking gentleman called on the writer, and 
after depositing his eight-dollar election hat on the desk, produced a card 
embossed in gold and white, with beveled edge, and on this card was the 
name John Smith, advertising agent for the Big Six. Beneath this, in 
artistic letters, which could be read, however, ata glance, were the words, 
“ Advertising is like making love to a widow, it cannot be overdone.” ” 
Leaving to experts in this particular line whether the statement in refererlce 
to the widow is strictly true, it is very sure that John Smith knows a 
thing or two about advertising, for such a card, with such a bold state- 
ment, would be sure to bring a number ten smile to the face of the 
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bald-headed gentleman who usually presides in the advertising department. 
The sleek John Smith may be wrong in his logic, but he has prepared the 
way for his interview, and, of course, proceeds to show how the circulation 
on the Big Six is adapted to the. particular kind of goods in which the 
victim deals. Giving John due credit (as we always like to give the devil 
his due) for shrewd success in advertising his own business, we will drop 
pleasantry and apply the test of reason to his statement that advertising 
cannot be overdone. I have had some very costly experience in this line. 
My tuition fees in the university of Hard Knocks have come very high. 
Perhaps I have done a great deal more advertising than John Smith, and 
I will say that advertising most certainly can be overdone and very often . 
is. There is no better way to lose money than in advertising; it dissi- 
pates a fortune at Empire State express speed. It is a very difficult thing 
to hold business together, but there is no way in which decay can be 
hastened like unto the falling into the hands of a designing advertising 
agent. A man may lose money in business by improper purchases of 
stock, by getting goods out of season, by making bad debts, through dis- 
honest clerks, and by failure of banks; but these are as naught compared 
with injudicious advertising ; and how very easy it is yet to advise a man 
to “ advertise judiciously !” Any man who ever inserted an advertisement 
supposed at the time he was acting judiciously. The question is, When 
are we judicious ? and my disinterested advice to a man about to advertise 
would be « don’t.” This may sound like a pessimistic statement, but the 
editor has asked for facts based on experience and now he has them; let 
him insert them if he dare. It seems that all the good things in life have 
a terrific penalty attached for their misuse. ‘The religious instinct in man 
we say is good, and yet wise men know that religion, taken the world over, 
running as it does from throwing babies into the mouths of crocodiles, 
burning women on funeral pyres, on up to the fanatic who loses his 
balance of mind and is carried away to the insane asylum, produces much 
misery and has caused more bloodshed than all other causes combined. ° 
Love brings about untold heartaches and causes many suicides ; yet I am 
not prepared to state that love, under right conditions, is not a blessing, 
and the religious instinct, properly exercised, is not a benefactor, and in 
spite of the dangers of advertising I am not prepared to say that adver- 
tising is a complete curse. In fact, to say so would be to belie my own 
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actions. ‘This month we have expended the sum of ten thousand dollars 
in space in religious newspapers making an offer calling for ten dollars, 
The result is that the advertisement is bringing in remittances at the rate 
of four thousand dollars per day, and this rate of receipts will continue for 
the next three weeks with a gradual falling off, but the good effects of 
the “ad.” will be felt for a full year. Advertising can never be a science, 
in the true sense of the word, as there are no fixed laws on which to base 
calculations. In astronomy we can figure that a certain planet will be in 
a certain position in a certain moment, ninety-nine years hence, but who 
can say what the returns of an advertisement will be; even the experts 
are at sea. The conditions are so shifting and so little understood. There 
are afew general laws, however, partially analyzed, and it is my opinion, 
after carefully reading the proof-sheets of this book, that the author has 
covered the various phases of the business in a most masterly manner, 
probably better than has ever been done before. 


An Advertising Experiment 


BY FRANKLIN MURPHY, 


President, Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 


I Am asked to say a word on advertising from my standpoint, but my 
standpoint is so out of the common that I fear it is not interesting except 
to the few similarly placed. Varnish goes to the carriage and the car 
builder, the piano and cabinet maker, the house painter and decorator. 
The general public don’t buy it, they buy things with it on. 

The problem was to see if a business, already largely successful, whose 
advertising had been confined to a few trade papers and circulars and a 
judiciously selected assortment of advertising bric-a-brac of a rather 
superior quality, could be made more successful by general advertising. 

Has the problem been solved? I don’t know. The business continues 
to grow, but it has always continued to grow. ' 

Has it grown more than it would without the advertising? I don’t 
know. 

Has general advertising paid us? I don’t know. 
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We keep it up and we propose to keep it up until we know it don’t pay. 
That turns the subject around, perhaps, but that’s because we believe in 
advertising. It is not a question if advertising pays in an article the 
general public buys, that question is settled ; the question is, with us, does 
general advertising pay in an article the general public don’t buy directly ? 

Our method has been to choose our mediums carefully from the highest 
class of weeklies and monthlies. The daily newspaper we have con- 
sidered out of the problem. The use of our space we regard as second 
only in importance to its selection. Neither time nor trouble is spared in 
the preparation of our matter, which includes a studious choice of plain 
and simple speech. The matter is prepared with the idea that our work 
receives but a glance and must do its work in that glance. 

We can interest the public in varnish. We can, perhaps, succeed in 
getting our name associated with quality in varnish.” That is something. 
But we can do more. Our advertisements reach every important buyer 
of varnish, and should have, and do have, as we view it, a direct effect on 
them. Besides they cause more or less of that general talk arising from 
the advertisement of a new thing of which part at least reaches the buyer 
and helps the advertiser. 

Loose and careless advertising, of but little use ever, is worse than 
useless for an article which reaches the public at second hand. One may 
better save his time, and trouble, and money. All the art of the science 
must be utilized. 

There is a pleasure in this kind of work just as there is a pleasure in 
doing good work of any kind. But quality in what is advertised is not 
more important than quality in the advertising itself. A failure in either 
is failure complete. 


Trade Papers from an Editor’s Point of View 


BY A. O. KITTREDGE, 
Editor of Business. and Metal, New York, 
THE most important changes made in trade papers during the past ten 
or fifteen years have been in the editorial department. From the basis of 
no particular plan, except to bring out the paper on time without blank 
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columns, steady advancement has been made, until to-day, the requirements 
and the standards in the offices of the leading trade papers are more ex- 
acting, in many respects, than those of the leading dailies and high class 
literary weeklies. Neither editor nor staff writer, at present, can hold his 
place on a trade paper of standing and influence by literary ability alone. 
In addition to skill in writing, he must have practical familiarity with 
the subjects discussed. , 

Formerly the plan of starting a trade paper was very simple. Having 
found a trade or industry in the interest of which no paper existed, or 
which was only partially, or inadequately represented by trade papers, 
there remained two elements to be provided, an advertising solicitor, the 
first and most important of the two, and a man who could write a little 
and fill up the space necessarily devoted to editorial (?) features with 
clippings from exchanges that were conducted upon the same high (?) plane 
of technical excellence, The man who discovered the need for a new 
trade paper, or the opportunity for starting a new enterprise of this kind, 
was in most cases the advertising solicitor, and in carrying out his plans 
he never invested more than his time, until enough ‘ pay-business”’ was 
secured to guarantee the expense of the first issue. Frequently the as- 
sistant, called by courtesy the editor, was not engaged until several num- 
bers of the paper had been brought out, and a margin had been secured 
to cover this additional expense, for, to provide cash capital for a trade 
paper was, in those days, an unheard-of measure. 

Starting in this way, with the editor at the foot of the ladder, every- 
thing above his, and nothing in the economy of the enterprise any lower 
down, there was only. one of two things possible, either the editor must 
drop out entirely, or he must advance in influence and importance. 

Trade papers exist for the advertising patronage they can secure, and 
with an experienced advertising solicitor at the head of the paper, the 
natural field for the editor was to help that person, not by actual solicit- 
ing, but by making the paper worthy of the patronage sought. Advertising 
patronage depends upon circulation ; not merely upon the number sent qut, 
but upon the copies subscribed and paid for, and also upon the character of 
the constituency taking the paper. Right here the editors of the early 
trade papers found their greatest opportunity of usefulness. It was for 
them to make their papers worth the subscription price, and the fact that 
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some of them succeeded in doing so to a marked extent is evidenced by 
the valuable business properties which have been built up with their as- 
sistance. Some of the older papers hold their positions in the trades with 
less of this work done upon them than others, but this is easily explained. 
The advertiser is often a creature of habit, and having commenced to 
advertise in a certain paper he continues to support that paper, notwith- 
standing younger papers more worthy of his patronage are in the field. 

The work of the editor of the trade paper, however, is not yet done. 
It is at the beginning rather than near its close, and everywhere the in- 
fluence of the editor, apart from the paper itself, is becoming felt and 
recognized. Further, new fields of editorial usefulness are being dis- 
covered almost daily, and to the credit of the editorial fraternity, be it 
said, they are being regularly and rapidly occupied and thoroughly 
worked. 7 

The ideal trade paper is one that is helpful in the broadest sense of the 
word, to all in the trade addressed. Its editors, contributors, correspon- 
dents, and all the other members of its force, should be in sympathy with 
the business and technical interests of the trade, and they should be able, 
- by training, to contribute to the material progress of the trade. Literary 
ability, in any journalistic enterprise, is of great importance, but literary 
ability alone is a very poor qualification for the editorial responsibilities 
of a trade paper. It is far more important that the editor should under- 
stand the trade discussed than that he should be able to write gracefully 
or with poetic fervor. 

The editor of a trade paper should be able to speak with authority upon 
all the questions that arise in the trade he addresses. While it is well 
to reflect the opinions of prominent men in the trade, it is better for the 
editor to be able to form his own opinions in the interest of the trade at 
large and to give voice to them in a way to instruct. His opinions will be 
received as an unbiased expression of views, while those of men in the 
trade will always be received with allowances for pocket interest. 

The trade paper has the opportunity to do for a trade at large what no 
other organization can do for that trade. Properly conducted, it enjoys 
the confidence of every member of the trade, and becomes the designated 
repository of numerous facts vital to the trade in the aggregate, and of 
prime importance to the individual interests when taken singly. The 
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editor of a trade paper receives these facts confidentially in the interest 
of the individuals, and bases his editorial utterances upon them in the 
aggregate in the interest of the trade collectively. 

The editor of a trade paper has two separate and distinct constituencies 
to serve. On the one hand, there is the subscriber who pays for the paper 
for the information that it contains, and on the other hand is the adver- 
tiser who pays for space in the paper in which to announce his goods in a 
way to reach the eyes of those who subscribe for and read the paper. To 
mix these two constituencies, or fail to discriminate between them, 
leads to confusion in editorial management and retards the progress of 
the paper making the mistake. If a trade paper is edited entirely in the 
interests of the advertiser, the subscriber has good reason for complaint, 
for he is not getting that for which he pays. Hence it is very commonly 
found that those papers, which are essentially advertising sheets, fail to 
secure subscription patronage. On the other hand, the advertiser has 
certain rights, and the editor who disregards those rights, and discrimi- 
nates against the advertiser, keeps out of his paper a large amount of 
business which otherwise might be secured for it. 

These two constituencies, subscribers and advertisers, demand a careful 
division of the forces of a trade paper. Neither editor nor editorial 
writer should solicit advertising. The temptation is ever present with the 
advertising solicitor to court favor with the advertiser, and therefore when 
the solicitor controls editorial utterances, the subscriber is likely to be 
defrauded. With the editor independent of the advertising patronage of 
the paper, he has the opportunity to be impartial, and to manage occa- 
sional brief references to the advertisers in his pages, so as to make the 
_ advertising of greater advantage to those who pay for space than would 
otherwise be possible. 

In the way of being helpful, a trade paper has the opportunity of sery- 
ing the subscriber by giving him information about the business in which 
he is engaged, in keeping before him the improvements in the trade upon 
which he depends for a livelihood, and in crowding upon his attention the 
latest and best literature bearing upon his art. On the other hand, the 
trade paper has the opportunity of helping the advertiser, be he manu- 
facturer or dealer, by a different kind of work. It can assist in  cata- 
loguing, in illustrating, in editing, and arranging advertising, as well as in 
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publishing advertising, and very frequently by giving information con- 
cerning the arts and trades on a higher plane than is demanded by the 
ordinary subscriber. In effect, the editor of a trade paper becomes the 
intelligent and appreciated helper of all in the trade, whether in the class 
of subscribers or in that of advertisers. 

The relationship of one trade paper to another frequently comes 
up for discussion, and is something which may very properly be referred 
to herein. I hold that the same courtesies ought to prevail between com- 
peting trade papers as are current between establishments in any other line 
of trade. Perhaps the crucial test, in matters of this kind, is the willing- 
ness of one trade paper to advertise another trade paper. On this point 
I have been said to hold advanced opinions, and yet, when it has come to 
a practical application, as it did a short time since, I have found that cer- 
tain portions of the trade press are willing to practice that for which I 
have long contended. When I brought out my new paper, METAL, the 
publisher of Zhe Iron Age and the Metal Worker refused not only to ad- 
vertise it, but also declined to longer continue to advertise its elder 
brother, Busrvess, which had been regularly kept before the readers of 
one of the papers named, for some time previously. Contrasted with this 
is the action of Hardware, New York; Heating and Ventilation, New 
York; The American Artisan, Chicago; Stoves and Hardware Reporter, 
St. Louis, and others which not only admitted preliminary announce- 
ments of METAL to their columns at regular advertising rates, but in 
some instances went so far as to give the new venture very pleasant 
editorial notices, notwithstanding the fact that the new candidate for 
favor promised to be their active competitor. The leading magazines 
advertise each other, as do also the various church papers and literary 
weeklies. The daily papers use the columns of their contemporaries for 
their advertisements, and from all that I can now see, the day is not far 
distant when the trade papers will be upon the same high plane of business 
reciprocity. 

As numerous as trade journals are at the present time, I think the 
industry of trade journalism, if I may be allowed the expression, is yet 
in its infancy, and that the future of building business will employ the 
trade press to an extent at present unknown. Division and sub-division, I 
believe, are likely to continue, until every branch of trade will have its 
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own special periodical presided over and edited by the brightest man in 
all the trade, and the one best able to give information and _ profitable 
pointers to those who are actively engaged in making, buying, and selling 
within the limits of that trade. 

What trade papers can do, and are doing in many directions in col- 
lating statistics and in gathering trade news, I shall not stop to discuss, for 
in these departments trade journalism crowds very closely upon certain 
divisions of the journalism of the daily press. It is the growing impor- 
tance of the technical side of the trade journalist’s-work that I desire to 
emphasize. 


Truth In Advertising 


BY W. L. DOUGLAS, 
The Famous Three Dollar Shoe Man, of Brockton, Mass. 

«TELL the truth and shame the devil,” is what our parents endeavored 
to instil into our minds when youngsters, and in my opinion it is a good 
thing to remember through life, especially if an advertiser. It has been 
my experience in advertising that the closer you stick to the truth, the 
better it will be for you in the end, and I have endeavored to fulfil to the 
letter, every claim I have ever made in regard to my shoes, and I firmly 
believe a large part of my success is due to the fact of my not attempt- 
ing to deceive the public through exaggerated or false statements in my 
advertisements. It may pay for awhile to deceive, but in the end you 
will find your balance on the wrong side. Some people are rather incredu- 
lous about statements made in advertisements, condemning all alike, 
whether true or false, and the sooner you can convince these that every- 
one who advertises does not lie, the sooner you will elevate advertising to 
the standard in business to which it properly belongs. Be very careful 
when preparing your advertisements that nothing will appear to deceive 
your expected buyers; select your papers carefully, and you will never 
regret the use of printers’ ink. ’ 
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Comfort has the largest guaranteed circulation of any publica- 
tion in America — over twelve hundred thousand. 


Its original copyrighted prize features render it the Household 
God of the mighty middle classes, whose wants include everything 
from a paper of pins to a piano, and whose purchases amount to 


hundreds of millions annually. 


Its success is unparalleled in newspaper history, and its price— 
25 cents per year—is the marvel of the age. It is published for 
all and is liked by all. And,“ If you put it in Comfort it pays.” 
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